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THE   LIFE    OF 

ROGER      A'S  C  H  A  M. 

[A.  D.  1515,  to  ^568.] 


are  now  entering  upon  the  brighte& 
A  W  X  Period  of  the  Britifh  hiflory,  in  any 
<\.  X  t'me  preceding  our  own. 
•AXXx  A  princefs  endowed  with  every  talent 
requifite  for  the  art  of  government, 
afcended  the  threne  in  1558;  and  happily  found 
herfelf  furrounded  by  men  of  diftinguifhed  emi- 
nence, equally  qualified  to  ferve  their  country, 
in  every  public  department  of  the  church  and 
flate. 
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The  feeds  of  true  piety,  of  found  learningT 
and  of  civil  liberty,  which  had  been  fown  at  the 
reformation,  and  had  efcaped  the  cruel  ravages  of 
popifh  bigotry  during  the  turbulent  reign  of  Mary, 
now  produced  a  plentiful  harveft  of  illuftrious 
Kngliihrnen,  many  of  whom  were  wandering  in 
exile,  and  fuffering  all  the  inconveniences  of  ob- 
fcurity  and  indigence,  till  this  happy  revolution 
reftored  them  to  their  country  and  their  friends. 

Of  thefe,  as  they  contributed  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  Elizabeth's  future  glory,  concife  memoirs 
muft  be  given,  before  we  bring  upon  the  carpet, 
a  general  review  of  the  important  national  tranf- 
a£tions  of  this  long  and  profperous  reign  ;  not  lefs 
celebrated  by  foreign,  than  by  Britifh  hiftorians. 

And  the  firfr.  on  the  lift,  who  merits  our  grateful 
remembrance,  for  the  principal  fhare  he  had  in. 
forming  the  mind,  and  improving  the  underftand- 
jng  of  our  renowned  queen,  is  Roger  Afcham,  the 
fonof  John  Afcham,fteward  to  theantientand  noble 
family  of  Scroop  :  he  was  born  at  Kirkby-Wifke, 
near  Northallerton  in  Yorkfhire,  about  the  year 
1515;  and  in  his  early  youth,  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  the  Wingfields,  by  Sir  Anthony  Wing- 
field,  who  became  his  patron,  and  finding  in  him 
an  apt  difpofitlon  for  literary  attainments,  he  fent 
him  in  the  year  1530,  to  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  critical  juncture  when  the  Greek 
language  began  to  be  taught  without  oppofition, 
in  our  univerfities.  The  doclrines  of  Luther, 
promulgated  and  circulated  through  all  parts  of 
Europe,  by  means  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the 
art  of  printing,  had  diffufed  a  general  inclination 
throughout  the  republic  of  letters,  to  ftudy  the 
points  in  controverfy  between  the  Romifh  church, 
and  the  celebrated  reformer,  which  could  only  be 
done  by  attaining  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  our  young  iludent  being  one  of  thofe 

whofe 
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wh»fe  mind  was  fired  with  generous  emulation, 
applied  himfelf  fo  afiiduoufly  to  this  branch,  of 
learning,  that  he  foon  became  fo  great  a  proficient, 
as  to  be  able  to  read  lectures,  and  to  teach  other 
youth,  who  were  defirous  of  inftruclion.  "  T» 
teach,  or  to  learn,  was  at  this  aera  the  bufmefs  and 
the  pleafure  of  the  academical  life/'  and  young 
Afcham  had  the  happinefs  to  affociate  with  men 
of  uncommon  genius,  and  of  fimilar  difpofitions 
with  himfelf.  Sir  John  Cheeke,  who  was  pre- 
ceptor to  Edward  VI.  and  died  in  the  reign  of 
Mary,  of  grief,  at  having  recanted  his  profefnon,  of 
the  reformed  religion,  was  his  rival  and  friend  :  this 
gentleman,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  fecretary  of  Itate  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
VI.  and  Elizabeth,  had  introduced  a  new  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  .Mr. 
Afcham  at  firft  oppofed,  till  being  convinced  they 
were  in  the  right,  he  finally  adopted  and  recom- 
mended it  in  his  public  lectures  :  a  circumftance 
which  ferved  to  ftrengtheh  the  focial  intimacy  that 
had  fubfifted  between  the  three  ftudents.  Mr. 
Afcham  likewife  gained  the  approbation  of  Dr. 
Metcalf,  the  mafter  of  his  college,  who,  having  the 
-intereft  of  learning  greatly  at  heart,  recommended 
him  to  a  fellowmip  in  1534,  when  he  was  but 
eighteen  years  of  age.  At  the  fame  time,  Pember, 
a  perfon  of  great  eminence  in  the  univerfity,  and 
a  zealous  promoter  of  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek, 
language,  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  in-, 
creafed  his  reputation,  not  only  by  applauding  his, 
public  ledlures,  but  by  recommending  the  young 
gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  to  attend  Mr. 
Afcham  at  his  chambers,  to  hear  the  Greek  au- 
thors read  and  explained  by  him.  By  the  advice  of 
this  gentleman,  Mr.  Afcham,  as  a  relaxation  from 
ftudy,  learned  to  play  on  mufical  inftrurnents, 
and  to  write  a  very  fine  hand,  an.  accomplifh- 
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ment  then  growing  into  repute ;  and  he  excelled 
in  it,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  future 
fuccefs  in  life. 

In  1536  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts, 
and  foon  after,  he  was  appointed  by  the  univerfity, 
teacher  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  public 
fchools,  for  which  he  had  a  genteel  falary  :  he 
likewife  commenced  tutor,  and  had  feveral  young 
fludents  of  rank  under  his  care  for  other  branches 
of  education  ;  fome  of  whom  proved  eminent 
fcholars,  particularly  William  Grindal,  recom- 
mended by  Sir  John  Cheeke,  to  be  mafter  of  lan- 
guages to  the  princefs  Elizabeth. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Afcham,  as  a  man  of 
cxtenfive  learning,  was  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  in 
the  univerfity,  that  he  was  elected  to  the  honour- 
able office  of  public  orator,  and  all  the  univerfity 
letters  were  compofed  by  him  :  his  fkill  in  die 
Latin  language,  and  his  fine  writings  which  he 
ufed  to  embellifh  with  diawings,  having  recom- 
mended him  to  thefe  employments.  But  in  all 
ages,  and  in  every  country,  confpicuous  merit, 
while  it  meets  with  its  due  rev/ard  from  the  liberal 
mind,  will  always  be  expofcd  to  the  hatred  of  the 
felfifh  and  envious  ;  no  wonder  therefore,  Mr. 
Afcham  ffiould  find  himfelf  attacked  by  his  ene- 
mies, for  indulging  himfelf  in  a  manly  exercife  at 
his  leifure  hours.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
archery,  and  this  being  an  amufement  better  fuited 
to  the  foldier  than  the  fcholar,  he  was  freely  cen- 
fured  for  beftowing  his  time  upon  it,  which  gave 
birth  to  a  vindication  of  himfelf,  in  an  excellent 
little  treatife,  intitled  TOXOPHII.US,  or,  the  fcbolc 
cr  partitions  of  fhooting,  in  which  he  not  only 
commends  the  art,  but  lays  down  rules  for  teaching 
in  better  Englifh  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  writers  of  that  aera  :  he  dedicated  this  trail  to 
Henry  VIII.  who  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  that 
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he  allowed  him  an  annual  penfion  of  ten  pounds, 
a  fum  equal  to  one  hundred  pounds  at  prefent. 
With  this  penfion,  and  his  other  appointments  in 
the  univerfity,  it  appears  he  had  a  very  comfort- 
able income,  befides  gratuities  for  teaching  perfons 
of  the  firft  diftinction  to  v/rite,  particularly  prince 
Edward,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  and  the  two 
brothers,  Henry  and  Charles  Brandons,  dukes  of 
Suffolk. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  Mr.  Afcham's 
penfion  was  renewed,  and  he  was  defired  to  continue 
at  Cambridge  to  promote  the  caufe  of  the  reforma- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  his  learned  friend  Bucer, 
the  celebrated  German  divine,  who  had  been  invited 
over  by  the  univerfity,  to  fill  the  chair  of  divinity 
profeflbr.  But  the  death  of  Grindal  brought  him 
to  court,  to  attend  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  whofe 
ftudies  he  directed  for  two  years,  by  her  own  ap- 
pointment ;  and  in  this  time,  fhe  acquired  a  perfcdl 
knowledge  of  the  beft  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
by  reading  them  familiarly  with  Mr.  Afcham. 
This  pleating  tafk  performed,  he  returned  to  his 
former  flation  at  the  univerfity;  and  in  1550, 
being  upon  a  vifit  in  Yorkfhire,  he  received  in- 
telligence that  he  was  appointed  fecretary  to  Sir 
Richard  Morifme,  who  was  preparing .  to  fet  out 
on  an  embafTy  to  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany  ; 
this  promotion  obliged  him  to  proceed  directly  to 
London,  but  in  his  journey  he  vifited  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  at  her  father's  houfe  at  Broadgate  in 
Leicefterfhire,  whom  he  found  reading  the  Phcedo 
of  Plato  in  Greek,  and  he  difcovered  fuch  an  un- 
common fhare  of  learning  and  good  fenfe  in  her 
converfation,  that  he  mentions  her  in  his  works, 
as  the  wonder  of  her  fex. 

Mr.  Afcham  attended  the  ambafTador  to  Ger- 
many, and  remained  with  him  three  years,  during 
which  time,  he  cultivated  the  friendfhip  of  the 
B  3  learned 
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learned  in  that  country,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  politics,  which  made  him  very  ufeful 
to  Sir  Richard,  whom  he  aflifled  in  his  private 
itudies,  and  in  the  public  bufmefs  of  his  embaffy. 
Yet  neither  the  concerns  of  his  ilation,  nor  his 
afliduity  in  reading  the  Greek  authors  with  the 
ambalfador,  prevented  his  keeping  up  a  corre- 
ipondence  with  his  friends  at  Cambridge,  to  whom 
he  wrote  feveral  letters,  which  are  ftill  preferved 
with  his  other  works,  and  fiicw  him  to  have  been 
an  accurate  obferver  of  men  and  manners  ;  but 
his  abilities  as  a  political  writer,  likewife  appeared, 
in  a  curious  treatife  which  he  wrote,  while  he 
was  on  an  excurfion  to  Italy,  it  is  intitled  "  A 
report  and  difcourfe  of  the  affairs  and  ftate  of 
Germany,"  and  is  addrefled  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Aft'ley,  to  whom  he  gives 
the  cleareft  account  of  any  writer  of  thofe  times, 
of  the  motives  which  induced  the  emperor  to  refign 
his  crown  to  hit  fon,  and  retire  from  the  world  : 
it  contains  alfo,  a  great  number  of  hiftorical  and 
political  anecdotes  and  reflections  of  a  very  in- 
terefting  nature. 

"While  he  was  thus  agreeably  employed,  his 
friends  at  home  procured  him  the  poft  of  Latin 
fecretary  to  the  king,  but  before  he  could  return 
to  take  pofieffion  of  his  new  dignity,  he  received 
the-4nelancholy  news  of  the  death  of  his  royal 
mafter,  by  which  fatal  event  he  not  only  loft  his 
place  and  his  penfion,  but  feemed  to  have  loft 
every  profpecl:  of  future  preferment :  however, 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  being  protected  by 
lord  Paget,  he  was  raifed  to  the  fame  poft  under 
queen  Mary,  and  fuch  was  his  diligence  and 
difpatch,  that  it  is  faid,  he  compofed  arid  tran- 
fcribed,  in  three  days,  no  lefs  than  forty  feven 
Latin  letters  to  princes  and  other  foreigners  of 
diftin&ion,  particularly  to  the  cardinals,  on  the 
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fubje&  of  elecYmg  cardinal  Pole,  by  whom  he 
was  greatly  carefled  on  account  of  his  univerfal 
learning ;  and  though  a  good  fcholar  himfelf,  he 
gave  the  preference  to  Mr.  Afcham's  flyle  in 
Latin,  employing  him  to  tranflate  into  Latin,  the 
ipeech  he  made  to  the  parliament  when  he  recon- 
ciled the  kingdom  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  our 
author's  translation  was  fent  to  Rome,  where  it 
was  greatly  admired,  for  the  purity  of  thedidtion. 

In  1554,  Mr.  Afchara  refigned  his  fellowfhip, 
and  married  Mrs.  Margaret  Howe,  a  young  lady 
of  good  family,  with  whom  he  had  a  confiderable 
fortune,  and  this  acquifition  enabled  him  to  live 
in  a  great  meafure  independent  of  the  court, 
during  the  remainder  of  queen  Mary's  reign  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  he  mull  have  put  in 
practice  fome  of  his  political  tenets  to  have  en- 
abled him  to  remain  unmolefted,  and  even  un- 
queftioned  on  the  fubjecl:  of  his  religious  prin- 
ciples in  the  time  of  the  perfecution,  when  his 
fellow  ftudent  and  old  companion  Sir  John 
Cheeke,  fell  a  victim  to  his  forced  recantation. 

Upon  the  acceflion  of  Elizabeth,  his  royal  pupil, 
he  was  fent  for  to  court,  continued  in  his  ilation 
of  Latin  fecretary,  and  allowed  the  fame  falary 
as  in  the  late  reign,  which  was  only  twenty 
pounds  per  annum ;  and  though  he  was  admitted 
to  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  queen,  fome- 
times  affifting  her  in  her  private  ftudies,  and  at 
others  partaking  of  her  diverfions,  Ihe  never  made 
any  addition  to  his  fortune,  except  a  prebendary 
in  the  cathedral  of  York,  which  was  beftowei 
on  him  in  1559.  This  inconfiderable  preferment 
was  fo  inadequate  to  his  fervices,  and  to  the  rank 
he  held  at  court  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  that 
it  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle, 
but  that  of  his  extreme  modefty,  which  prevented 
him  from,  afking  any  favours,  and  Elizabeth  loved 
B  4  to 
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to  be  courted,  and  even  to  be  flattered  to  excefs, 
to  which  foible  it  is  highly  probable  our  author 
did  not  make  a  proper  facrificej  however,  one 
refpectable  writer,  Camden,  aflerts,  that  he  grew 
diflipated  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  and  con- 
fequehtly  negligent  of  his  intereft,  fpending  much 
of  his  time  at  dice  and  cock-fighting.  In  1563, 
he  cotnpofed  an  efteemed  treatife,  intitled  The 
SCHOOL-MASTER,  which  he  undertook  at  the  rc- 
queft  of  Sir  Richard  Saville,  on  account  of  a  warm 
conteft  amongft  the  nobility  and  gentry,  concern- 
ing the  belt  method  of  teaching  youth  the  Latin 
language,  but  this  work  was  not  publifhed  till  after 
his  death. 

From  this  time,  to  the  year  1568,  we  have  no 
account  of  any  exertion  of  his  literary  talents, 
and  it  appears,  that  his  bad  ftate  of  health  obliged 
him  to  forbear  all  intenfe  application  to  ftudy. 
Yet,  as  a  laft  effort,  he  attempted  to  compofe  a 
poem  this  year,  to  be  prefented  to  the  queen  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  acceffion,  but  his  diftemper, 
which  was  a  confumption,  growing  worfe  by  this  at- 
tempt, and  depriving  him  of  reft,  he  was  obliged 
to  decline  it,  and  prepare  to  meet  his  approaching 
end,  which  he  did  with  pious  fortitude  and  refig- 
<nation.  He  died  on  the  3Oth  of  December  1568, 
and  was  interred  in  St.  Sepulchre's  church  Lon- 
don, in  the  moft  private  manner,  agreeable  to  his 
own  direction.  Being  only  in  the  fifty  third  year 
of  his  age,  his  death  was  greatly  lamented  by  the 
queen,  and  by  all  his  cotemporaries  in  the  literary 
world,  who  juftly  confidered  it  as  a  public  lofs, 
efteeming  him  the  moft  learned  man  of  the  age, 
and  the  greateft  improver  of  his  native  language. 

*#*  Authorities.  Grant's  life  of  Afcham,  Ox- 
ford edit.  1703.  Wood's  Fafti,  Oxon.  vol.  I. 
Bonnet's  edit,  of  Afcham's  works,  London  1761. 
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The  LIFE  of 

JOHN      JEWEL, 

BISHOP    of  SALISBURY. 

[A.  D.  1522,  to  1571.] 

THIS  eminent  divine, 'and  zealous  champioa 
for  the  proteftant  caufe,  was  a  defcendant  of 
an  antient  family  in  Devonfhire,  and  was  born  at 
the  village  ofBuden  in  1522.  He  llood  indebted 
for  the  tirft  rudiments  of  grammar  learning,  to 
the  inftru&ions  of  his  maternal  uncle  Mr.  John 
Bellamy,  re&or  of  Hamton,  by  whom  it  is  molt 
probable,  for  we  have  no  account  of  his  parents, 
he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  about  the  year  1536,  to 
be  under  the  tuition  of  Peter  Eurrey  of  Merton 
college,  but  his  friends  difcovering  that  this  man 
was  no  friend  to  the  reformation,  and  but  a  fien- 
der  fcholar,  he  was  placed  foon  after,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  John  Parkhurft  of  the  fame  college, 
a  man  of  exienfive  learning,  and  firmly  attached 
to  the  proteftant  intereft.  Under  this  preceptor, 
who  was  afterwards  biihop  of  Norwich,  young 
Jewel  was  initiated  in  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  made  a  confiderable  progrefs 
in  his  academical  ftudies. 
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*  In  1539,  ne  removed  to  Corpus  Chrifti  college, 
of  which  he  was  elected  a  fcholar,  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  batchelor 
of  arts,  after  which,  he  applied  himfelf  with  un- 
common aiBduity  to  theological  learning ;  ac- 
cuftoming  bimfelf  to  rife  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  to  continue  at  his  books  till  ten  at  night,  fo 
that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  remind  him  of 
the  hours  of  refrefhment.  By  this  indefatigable 
induftry,  he  acquired  an  amazing  fund  of  know- 
ledge, but  at  the  expence  of  his  health,  for  in 
confequence  of  a  cold,  he  contracted  a  lamenefs 
which  became  incurable. 

Thus  qualified,  Mr.  Jewel  commenced  tutor,, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  promote  the  reforma- 
tion, by  educating  his  pupils  privately  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  proteftant  religion.  He  was  like- 
wife  chofen  profefibr  of  rhetoric  in  his  college, 
which  office  he  held  with  diftinguifhed  honour 
feven  years,  and  his  lectures  were  fo  much  ad- 
mired, and  followed,  that  the  fame  of  them 
brought  his  old  preceptor  Mr.  Parkhuft  from  his 
country  retirement  to  attend  them,  who  was  fo 
highly  pleafed,  that  he  not  only  beftowed  the 
greateft  encomiums  on  his  abilities,  but  took 
upon  himfelf  the  charge  of  his  commencement  as 
mafter  of  arts.  In  his  moral  character,  he  was 
the  example  of  his  college,  infomuch  that  the 
dean,  who  was  a  rigid  papitt,  ufed  to  fey  to  him, 
"  I  ihould  love  thee  jewel,  if  thou  wert  not  a 
Zuinglian.  In  thy  faith,  I  hold  thee  to  be  an 
heretic,  but  furely,  in  thy  life,  thou  art  an 
angel." 

On  the  ^cceffion  of  Edward  VI.  Mr.  Jewel 
threw  off  the  veil  of  fecrecy  ;  made  a  public  de- 
claration of  his  religious  opinions;  entered  into 
Q.  clofe  friendship  with  Peter  Martyr,  the  divinity 
profefibr  of  the  univerfity,  and  took  all  oppor- 
tunities 
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tunities  to  defend  the  new  eftablifhed  form  of 
worlhip.  In  1550,  he  took  the  degree  of  batche- 
lor  in  divinity,  and  upon  this  occafiou  he  preach- 
ed an  excellent  Latin  fermon.  About  this  time, 
he  was  prefented  to  the  Redlory  of  Sunningwell, 
in  Berkshire,  the  income  of  which  was  but  ("mall, 
but  though  his  lamenefs  made  walking  painful  to. 
him,  he  never  neglected  the  duty,  but  went  to 
his  church  on  foot  every  other  Sunday  to  preach 
and  to  catechife. 

The  refult  of  Mr.  Jewel's  indefatigable  zeal  in 
fupporting  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
of  England*  as  by  law  eftablifhed,  during  the 
reign  of  Edward,  was  a  virulent  profecution  in- 
ftantly  fet  on  foot  againft  him  by  the  Romanifts,, 
when  Mary  came  to  the  crown.  The  fellows  of 
his  own  college  began  it,  by  expelling  him  for 
herefy,  before  the  queen  was  well  feated  on  the 
throne,  or  any  public  orders  ifTued  for  reftoring 
the  old  religion.  But  the  umverfity  at  the  fame 
time,  having  the  higheft  opinion  of  his  literary 
abilities,  employed  him  to  compofe  their  congra- 
tulatory addrefs  upon  the  queen's  accefiion,and  ap- 
pointed him  their  orator.  It  is  furmifed,  however, 
that  this  diftinguiihed  honour  was  intended  to. 
enfnare  him,  by  rendering  him  odious  to  his  own, 
party  if  he  accepted  it,  or  by  provoking  the  Rc*- 
man  catholics  if  he  refufed  it  :  Admitting  that  iuch 
was  the  deiign  of  his  enemies,  they  muft  have 
been  greatly  mortified,  for  the  addrefs  met  with  the 
approbation  of  Trefham  the  vice-chancellor,  and 
the  heads  of  the  colleges,  and  was  favourably  re- 
served by  the  queen. 

Mr.  Jewel  did  not  quit  the  univerfity  when 
he  was  expelled  his  own  college,  hut  withdrew  to 
Broad-gate-hall,  now  Pembroke  college,  where 
he  continued  his  lectures,  and  attended  his  pupils 
as  ufual.  But  being  req.uir.sd,  foon  after,,  .upoit 

th? 
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tlie  re-eftablifhment  of  popery,  to  fubfcribe  to  th« 
popifh   tenets,  his  life  being   threatened  if  he  re- 
fufed,  he  outwardly   complied,  but  as  it  was  well 
known   that    his   fignature  was    compulfive,    Dr. 
Martial,  dean   of  Ch rift-church,  alledged,  proba- 
bly with  truth  on   his  fide,  that  his   fubfcription 
was  inlincere,  and  therefore,  he  refolved  to  fecure- 
him,  that  he  might  be  clofely  examined  by  Bonner 
the  grand  inquihtor.     Mr.  Jewel  receiving  private 
intelligence  of   his  defign,  left   Oxford  the  very 
i .night  that  Martial   fent   for  him,  and  took  a  bye 
road  for  London.     He  purfued  his  journey  on  foot, 
till   he  was  quite  exhaufted,    and  obliged  to  lay 
down  upon  the  ground;  in  this  deplorable  fituation, 
totally    incapable   of   proceeding  any   further,  he 
was    providentially  found  by  Auguftin   Bernher, 
a  Swils,  who  had   been  in  the  fervice  of  Bifhop 
Latimer,  and  was  now  a  divine.     This  gentleman 
procured  him  a  horfe,  and  conducted  him   to  the 
houfc  of  lady  Anne  Warcup,  by  whom   he  was 
hoipitably   entertained    for  fome  time,    and    then 
privately  accompanied    in   fafety   to  the    capital  : 
here  he  was  obliged  to  uie  the  greateft  precaution, 
for  his  flight  alone  was  a  convidtion  of  herefy,  and 
incredible   pains    were  taken  to  difcover  him  by 
Bonner's  emiflaries,  which  obliged  him  to  change 
'his  lodgings  frequently  in  the  night ;  at  length  his 
efcape  from  England  was  happily  effected,  by  the 
care  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  his  particular 
friend,  who  provided  him  a  veflel,  and  gave  him 
money   for  his  fupport ;  and  of  Giles  Lawrence, 
-  a  fellow  collegian,  who  lived  near  the  Tower,  and 
conveyed  him  on  board. 

As  foon  as  he  landed  upon  the  continent,  he 

.proceeded  directly  to  Frankfort,  where  he  arrived 

.  in  1554*  and  immediately  made  a  public  proteita- 

tion  of  his  fincere  contrition,  for  the  fubfcription 

he  had  made  to  the  Romifh  faith.     Peter  Martyr 

\\ad 
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had  left  England  upon  the  firft  notice  of  the  death 
of  Edward  VI.  and  now  refided  at  Strafburgh  ; 
Mr.  Jewel,  therefore,  accepted  the  invitation  of 
his  old  friend,  and  went  to  refide  with  him.  Peter 
Martyr  had  converted  his  houfe  into  a  kind  of 
college  for  learned  men,  and  he  made  Mr.  Jewel 
his  deputy,  he  likewife  affifted  him  in  compofing 
his  theological  lectures,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Zurich  ;  and  it  was  probably  from  this  place  that 
Mr.  Jewel  made"  an  excurfion  to  Padua,  where 
he  commenced  a  friendfhip  with  Signior  Scipio, 
a  noble  Venetian,  to  whom  he  afterwards  addrefled 
bis  epiftle  relative  to  the  council  of  Trent. 

When  the  joyful  news  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
peaceful  acceffion,  rendered  his  return  to  England 
not  only  fafe,  but  eligible,  he  joined  feveral  other 
proteftant  exiles,  who  were  all  equally  anxious  to 
be  reftored  to  their  native  country,  and  embarked 
for  London  the  beginning  of  the  year  1559.  The 
fortunate  exiles,  for  fuch  they  may  be  called  who 
efcaped  the  horrors  of  the  laft  reign,  were  all 
gracioufly  received  by  our  proteftant  queen,  and 
thofe  who  were  moft  eminent  for  their  piety  and 
learning,  among  the  clergy,  were  foon  provided 
for  in  the  church.  Mr.  Jewel  in  particular,  was 
put  into  the  lilts  of  the  fixteen  divines,  who  were 
appointed  to  hold  a  public  difputation  againft  the 
papifts  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  on  the  31(1  of 
March  1559.  In  July  of  the  fame  year,  he  was 
conftituted  one  of  the  vifitors  of  the  diocefes  in 
the  weft  of  England,  who  were  enjoined  to  purge 
them  of  popery,  and  in  January  1560,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  Salifbury. 

Certain  ecclefiaftical  habits  were  enjx>ined  by 
authority,  about  this  time,  to  be  worn  by  the 
.different  orders  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England,  which  occafioned  a  warm  controverfy, 
and  it  appears  that  our  new  prelate,  though  he 

thought 
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thought  proper  to  comply  with  the  orders  iflued  by 
his  fovereign,  by  no  means  approved  of  thefe  veft- 
ments,  for  he  complained  of  them  in  his  letters 
to  his  friends  upon  the  continent,  as  the  relicks  of 
popifh  fuperftition ;  he  likewife  objected  to  the 
crucifix  being  retained  in  the  queen's  chapel,  con- 
fidering  it  in  the  light  of  worldly  policy.  Yet 
certainly,  thefe  matters  were  fo  trifling,  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  efTentials  of  religion,  that  he  acted 
the  part  of  a  pious  divine  to  accept  a  bifhopric, 
in  which  ftation,  he  knew  he  could  be  fingularly 
ufeful  to  the  new  eftablifhment,  and  perhaps  be 
able  in  time,  to  root  out  every  remaining  abfurd 
ceremony.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  very  foon 
after  his  confecration  giving  a  public  challenge,  in 
a  fermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Crofs,  to  all 
Roman  catholics,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
to  produce  a  fingle  evidence,  either  from  the  fathers,, 
or  from  any  other  writers  who  flourished  in  the  fix 
£rft  centuries  of  the  chriftian  aera,  in  favour  of 
any  one  of  the  articles  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  two  years  after,  when  he  found  no  convincing 
anfwer  was  likely  to  be  made  to  this  open  appeal 
to  the  public,  he  publifhed  his  famous  apology 
for,  or  rather  defence  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  advocates  for  the  old  religion,  however,, 
were  not  idle,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  the  de- 
prived dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Dr.  Cole,  commenc- 
ed an  epiftolary  controversy  with  our  prelate,  up- 
on the  fubje&  of  his  fermon,  but  railing  inftead 
of  argument  was  Cole's  talent,  which  the  reader 
will  recollecl  in  his  condudt  to  archbifhop  Cran- 
mer.  The  bifhop's  challenge  was  publifhed  at 
Jjondonin  15605  and  four  years  afterwards,  Joha 
Raftal  a  Jefuit,  publifhed  at  Antwerp,  what  he 
ftyled,  "  A  confutation  of  Jewel's  fermon, '* 
The  fame  year  Thomas  Dorman  publifhed  at  the 
fame  place3  "  A  proof  -of  certain  articles  of  re- 
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ligion  denied  by  Mr.  Jewel/'  Raftall  was  anfwer- 
ed  by  William  Fulke,  and  Dorman  by  Alexander 
Nowell,  a  brother  exile  with  Jewely  who,  had 
been  rewarded  for  his  merit  and  fufferings  with  the 
deanry  of  St.  Paul's.  But  the  only  opponent, 
whofe  work  out-lived  the  controverfy,  was  Thomas 
Harding  of  Louvain ;  this  author  publifhed  an 
anfwer  to  Mr.  Jewel's  challenge  in  1564,  a  quarto 
volume,  a  full  refutation  of  which  was  publifhed 
by  the  bifhop  in  folio,  in  1566.  It  is  intitled, 
«k  A  reply  to  Mr.  Harding's  anfwer."  His  anta- 
gonift  printed  two  rejoinders,  and  thus  ended  the 
controverfy.  By  the  perufal  of  the  bifliop's  work, 
in  which  all  the  arguments  in  Harding's  anfwer 
are  candidly  ftated,  the  unbiafled  reader  will  be- 
able  to  determine  with  whom  the  victory  manifeft- 
ly  remains. 

Our  prelate's  apology  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  reply  to  Harding,  were  tranflated' 
into  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  and  into 
Greek,  fo  that  his  works  converted  many  thou* 
iands  to  the  proteftant  religion,  who  could  not 
have  the  benefit  of  his  perfonal  inftru&ions.  In 
reward  for  thefe  eminent  fervices,  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  gave  him  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity,  in  1565,  juftly  confidering,  that  it 
would  be  an  affront  to  require  the  prefence,  and 
examination  of  a  divine,  who  had  given  fuch 
evident  proofs  of  his  theological  abilities.  The 
following  year,  bifhop  Jewel  prefided  at  the  di- 
vinity difputations  held  at  this  univerfcty^  in  pre- 
fence of  the  queen. 

His  public  conduct  in  his  diocefe,  likewife  pro- 
cured him  the  veneration  and  efteem  of  all  good 
men  ;  and  reflected  honour  on  the  whole  bench 
of  bifhops,  moft  of  whom  followed  his  example, 
By  paying  a  particular  attention  to  the  proceedings 
of  his  chancellor  and  archdeacons,  by  prefiding 

frequently 
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frequently  in  his  confiftory  court,  and  by  infpeft- 
ing  the  lives  of  the  private  clergy,  he  produced  a 
perfect  reformation,  and  delivered  the  people  from 
the  fhameful  extortions  of  the  ftewards,  and  the 
inferior  officers  of  the  ecclefiaftical  court ;  his 
humane  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  was 
extended  alfo  to  the  civil  jurifdiclion,  for  as  he 
was  in  the  commiflion  of  the  peace,  he  frequently 
fat  on  the  bench  with  the  jufHces,  and  corrected 
many  abufes  in  the  exercife  of  that  office ;  and 
acting  in  the  fame  capacity  at  his  epifcopal  feat 
(for  bilhops  at  that  time  refided  on  their  diocefes, 
except  they  were  fummoned  to  court,  or  to  attend 
the  parliament)  he  compofed  the  petty  quarrels 
arifing  among  neighbours,  and  prevented  vexatious 
law  fuits. 

But  his  conftant  unwearied  application  to  fo 
many  pious  and  important  concerns,  added  to  his 
fondnefs  for  ftudy,  and  the  little  inclination  he 
had  for  any  recreative  amufements,  deftroyed  his 
health,  yet  no  intreaties  or  perfuafions  of  his 
friends  could  induce  him  to  alter  his  ufual  hours, 
or  to  remit  his  inceflant  labour.  He  ftill  con- 
tinued his  practice,  of  rifmg  about  four  in  the 
morning,  at  five,  he  called  his  family  to  prayers, 
at  fix,  he  attended  public  worfhip  in  his  cathedral, 
the  remainder  of  the  morning  was  patted  in  his 
ftudy  j  the  afternoon  was  taken  up  in  public  au- 
diences :  about  nine,  in  the  evening,  he  called  his 
fervants  to  an  account,  examining  how  they  had 
pafled  their  time ;  and  then  went  to  prayers  with 
his  family  :  from  this  time  till  midnight  he  with- 
drew to  his  ftudy,  and  then,  he  went  to  bed,  but 
generally  one  of  his  chaplains  read  to  him  till  he 
fell  afleep.  A  life  fo  watchful  and  laborious, 
could  not  fail  of  bringing  on  a  decline,  but  when 
a  vifible  alteration  was  obferved,  all  the  anfwer  he 
gave  to  the  friendly  hints  thrown  out  upon  this 

melancholy 
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melancholly  fubjecT:  was,  "  A  biihop  fhould  dre 
preaching."  And  his  words  were  very  nearly  ful- 
filled to  the  letter  :  for  a  fhort  time  before  his 
death,  having  promifed  to  preach  at  fome  church 
in  Wiltfhire,  he  was  met  on  the  road  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  perceiving  by  his  looks  that  he  was 
very  ill,  advifed  him  to  return  home,  telling  him, 
that  the  people  had  better  lofe  one  fermon,  than 
be  totally  deprived  of  fuch  a  preacher.  But  the 
bifhop  continued  his  journey,  and  preached  his 
laft  fermon,  but  with  great  difficulty,  for  upon 
his  return  he  grew  worfe,  and  died  in  a  few  days, 
in  September  1571,  at  Monkton  Farley,  in  his 
diocefe.  He  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  Salifbury 
cathedral. 

It  is  almofl  needlefs  to  obferve,  after  the  cha- 
racler  already  given  of  this  primitive  bifhop,  that 
his  death  was  univerfally  lamented  ;  much  lefs  can 
we  attempt  any  addition  to  it,  we  fhall  therefore 
only  mention,  that  he  was  remarkable  for  an 
uncommon  memory,  which  he  improved  by  art. 
It  is  aflerted,  by  the  firft  writer  of  his  life,  Dr. 
Lawrence  Humfrey,  that  he  taught  this  art  to 
Dr.  Parkhurft  his  old  tutor,  while  they  were  in 
exile  at  Zurich,  and  enabled  him  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-eight  days,  with  only  one  hour's  applica- 
tion each  day,  to  repeat  the  whole  Gofpel  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  upon  naming  any  feparate  verfe,  to 
recite  the  preceding  and  fubfequent  verfes.  As 
to  his  own  fermons  they  were  chiefly  extempore, 
from  heads  put  down  in  writing,  on  which  he 
ufed  to  meditate  while  the  bell  was  ringing  to 
fummon  him  to  church.  Several  experiments  were 
likewife  made  of  the  ftrength  of  his  memory, 
which  are  related  at  large  by  the  fame  writer,  but 
it  is  of  much  more  confequence  for  us  to  know, 
that  his  theological  .and  polemical  works,  rendered 
his  name  celebrated  all  over  Europe  ;  and  that  all 

his 
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his  Englifh  works,  ftill  held  in  efteem  by  divines, 
were  publifhed  together  in  Folio,  at  London  in 
1609. 

*f*  Authorities.  Wood's  Athen.  and  hift.  and 
antiq.  of  Oxford.  Humfrey,  and  Featly's  life 
of  Jewel.  Britifh  biography. 


The    LIFE    of 
JOHN       KNOX. 

[A.  D.  1505,  to  1572.] 

OU  R  chronological  plan  now  conduces  us  to  a 
review  of  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation  in 
the  church  of  Scotland,  where  it  was  manfully 
propagated  by  one  of  the  moft  eminent  men  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  the  celebrated  John  Knox, 
defcended  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  family. 
He  was  born  at  Giffard,  near  Haddington  in  Scot- 
land in  1505,  from  whence  he  was  removed  at  a 
proper  age  to  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Mr. 
John  Mair ;  and  he  applied  with  fuch  uncommon 
diligence  to  the  academical  learning  then  in  vogue, 
that,  in  a  (hort  time,  and  while  yet  very  young> 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts. 

As  the  bent  of  his  inclination  led  him  ftrongly 
to  the  church,  he  turned  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies 
very  early  to  divinity,  and,  by  the  advantage  of 

his 
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his  tutor's  inftru&ions,  foon  became  remarkable 
for  his  knowledge  in  fcholaftic  theology  ;  fo  that 
he  took  prieft's  orders  before  the  period  ufually  al- 
lowed by  the  canons  :  and,  from  being  a  learner, 
began  himfelf  to  teach  with  great  applaufe,  his 
beloved  fcience.  But,  after  fome  time,  upon  a 
careful  perufal  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and 
particularly  the  writings  of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Au- 
ftin,  his  fentiments  were  entirely  altered.  He 
quitted  the  cobweb  fubtilty  of  the  fchools,  and 
took  to  the^  ftudy  of  plain,  folid,  rational  di- 
vinity. 

Having  once  embraced  the  fcriptural  doctrines 
of  chriftianity,  he  attended  none  but  fuch  preach- 
ers, whom  he  knew  to  be  of  the  fame  way  of 
thinking,  the  moft  eminent  of  whom  was  Guil- 
liam,  a  black-friar,  whofe  fermons  were  of  extra- 
ordinary fervice  to  him.  This  friar  was  provin- 
cial of  his  order  in  1543,  wnen  tne  ear^  °f  Ar- 
ran,  then  regent  of  Scotland,  favoured  the  refor- 
mation ;  and  Mr.  George  Wifhart,  another  cele- 
brated reformer,  coming  from  England  in  the 
fucceeding  year,  with  the  ccmmiffioners  fent  from, 
king  Henry  VIII.  Knox  being  of  an  inquifitive 
nature,  learned  from  him  the  principles  of  th£ 
Proteftants ;  with  .which  he  was  fo  pleafed,  that 
he  renounced  the  Romifh  religion,  and  became  a 
zealous  reformer,  having  left  St.  Andrews  a  little 
before,  to  be  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  lairds  of 
Ormiftoun  and  Languidry,  who  were  both  favou- 
rers of  the  reformation. 

Mr.  Knox's  ordinary  residence  was  at  Langui- 
dry, where  he  not  only  inftru&ed  his  pupils  in  the 
different  branches  of  academical  learning,  but  was 
particularly  careful  to  inftil  into  their  minds  the 
principles  of  piety  and  of  the  proteflant  religion  : 
this  coming  to  the  ears  of  David  Beaton,  the  car- 
dinal and  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  that  prelate 
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profecuted  him  with  fuch  feverity,  that  he  was 
frequently  obliged  to  abfcond,  and  fly  from  place 
to  place.  Whereupon,  being  wearied  with  fuch 
continual  dangers,  he  refolved  to  retire  to  Ger- 
many, where  the  new  opinions  were  fpreading 
very  fall ;  knowing  that  in  England,  though 
the  pope's  authority  was  fuppreffed,  yet  the 
greater  part  of  the  Romifh  tenets  ftill  prevailed, 
and  had  the  fan&ion  of  the  king's  authority.  But 
he  was  diffuaded  from  this  ftep,  by  both  the  fa- 
thers of  his  pupils,  and  cardinal  Beaton  being  af- 
faflinated  by  Norman  and  John  Leflie,  in  the  caf- 
tle  of  St.  Andrews,  in  1546,  in  confequence  of 
his  having  condemned  and  burnt  their  relation  the 
venerable  George  Wifhart  for  herefy  ;  Knox  was 
advifed  to  take  flicker  with  his  pupils  in  the  caftle, 
now  in  poflefiion  of  the  Leflies,  the  determined 
friends  of  the  reformed  religion. 

Here  he  began  to  teach  his  pupils  in  his  ufual 
manner.  Befides  the  grammar,  and  the  claflical 
authors,  he  read  a  catechifm  to  them,  which  he 
obliged  them  to  give  an  account  of  publicly,  in 
the  parifh-church  of  St.  Andrews.  He  likewife 
continued  to  read  to  them  the  gofpel  of  St.  John, 
proceeding  where  he  left  off,  at  his  departure  from 
Languidry.  This  lecture  he  read  at  a  certain  hour, 
in  the  chapel  within  the  caftle,  and  was  attended 
by  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  place.  Among  thefe 
Mr.  Henry  Bolnaveis,  and  John  Rough,  a  preach- 
er there,  being  pleafed  with  the  manner  of  his 
dodlrine,  began  earneftly  to  entreat  him  to  take 
upon  him  the  office  of  a  preacher,  but  he  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  ;  alledging,  in  a  ftrain  of  humour, 
for  which  he  was  remarkable,  "  that  he  would 
not  run  where  God  had  not  called  him."  Here- 
upon, thefe  gentlemen  deliberating  the  matter  in  a 
confultation  with  Sir  David  Lindfay,  of  the 
Mount,  lyon  king  at  arms,  a  psrfon  of  great 
probity  and  learning,  it  was  concluded  to  give 
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Mr.  Knox  a  charge  publicly  by  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Rough  from  the  pulpit,  to  preach  the  gofpel 
of  Chrift  to  the  deluded  multitude,  at  a  time  when 
they  ftood  moft  in  need  of  fuch  able  teachers  ; 
and  this  was  accordingly  done  in  a  fermon  com- 
pofed  for  the  occafion,  the  congregation  at  the 
fame  time  joining  with  their  minifter,  in  declar- 
ing their  belief  that  this  was  a  holy  vocation  which 
he  could  not  refufe. 

Mr.  Knox,  with  fome  reluctance  confented,  and 
after  retiring  for  a  few  days  from  all  fociety,  he 
afcended  the  pulpit,  and  at  once  difcovered  that 
the  proteftant  caufe  had  now  acquired  a  moft  in- 
trepid leader,  whofe  fortitude,  eloquence  and 
learning,  would  both  aftonifh  and  confound  his 
adverfaries.  Inftead  of  trifling  with  the  fubjecl,  he 
boldly  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  popery  in  his 
firft  fermon,  proving  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  his  au- 
ditors, that  the  doctrine  of  the  Romifh  church 
was  contrary  to  the  dodlrine  of  Chrift  and  his  a- 
poftles. 

This  fermon  made  a  great  noife ;  and  the  po- 
pi/h  clergy  being  much  incenfed  at  it,  the  abbot 
of  Paifley,  lately  nominated  to  the  fee  of  St.  An- 
drew's, and  not  yet  confecrated,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  fub-prior,  who,  fede  vacante^  was  vicar-gene- 
ral, expreffing  great  furprize,  that  fuch  heretical 
and  fchifmatical  doctrines  were  fuffered  to  be 
taught  without  oppofition. 

Upon  this  rebuke,  every  official  meafure  was 
taken  to  oppofe  Mr.  Knox,  but  he  carefully  a- 
voided  incurring  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  by  a  pe- 
culiar and  happy  addrefs ;  in  particular,  the  fub- 
prior  having  ordered  all  the  learned  divines  in  St. 
Andrew's  to  preach  by  rotation  in  the  pariih 
churches  on  Sundays  ;  to  avoid  all  controverfial 
points,  his  difcourfes  were  properly  guarded 
on  the  Sabbaths  ;  but  as  the  injunction  did  not 
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extend  to  other  days,  he  made  amends  to  his  pro- 
teftant  auditors,  by  preaching  frequently  on  week- 
days, and  with  unbounded  latitude  againft  the  er- 
rors of  popery  ;  and  his  public  miniftry  at  St.  An- 
drew's was  attended  with  that  luccefs,  which  al- 
ways accompanies  the  doctrines  of  truth,  delivered 
with  manly  eloquence  and  pious  intrepidity  :  Po- 
pery fenfibly  loll  ground,  while  converts  to  the 
reformed  religion  increafed  daily ;  and  he  was  the 
firft  minifter  who  ventured  to  adminifter  the  facra- 
ment  in  Scotland,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
reformed  church,  but  fuch  was  the  zeal  he  had 
infpired,  that  all  the  people  in  the  caftle  and  many 
•f  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  joined  in  commu- 
nion with  him.  But  this  rapid  fuccefs  only  lafted 
from  Eafter  to  July  1547,  when  the  caftle  was 
furrendered  to  the  French,  who  were  at  war  with 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Knox  continued  thus  in  the  diligent  dif- 
charge  of  his  minifterial  work,  till  July  in  that 
year,  when  the  caftle  was  furrendered  to  the 
French. 

Mr.  Knox  was  carried  with  the  garrifon  to 
France,  and  remained  a  prifoner  on  board  the  gal- 
lies  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1549  ;  when, 
being  fet  at  liberty,  he  paffed  to  England  ;  and 
going  to  London,  was  there  licenfed,  and  ap- 
pointed preacher,  firft  at  Berwick  and  next  at 
Newcaftle. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  received  a 
fummons  in  1551,  to  appear  before  Cuthbert 
Tonftal,  bifhop  of  Durham,  for  preach  ing  againft 
the  mafs  ;  but  what  was  the  event  we  are  not  in- 
formed j  lio^weverin  1552,  he  was  appointed  onecf 
the  fix  chaplains,  whom  the  council  thought  proper 
to  retain  in  the  fervrce  of  Edward  VI.  not  only 
to  attend  the  court,  but  to  be  itinerary  preachers 
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of  the  new  religion  all  over  the  kingdom,  and, 
the  enfuing  year,  he  had  the  grant  of  forty  pounds 
per  annum,  till  fome  benefice  in  the  church  fhould 
be  conferred  on  him.  The  fame  year  he  came  in- 
to fome  trouble  on  account  of  a  bold  fermon 
preached  at  Newcaftle,  upon  Chriflmas-day,  a- 
gainft  the  obftinacy  of  the  Papifts  j  after  which  he 
returned  to  London;  and,  being  well  efteemed  by 
his  majefty  and  fome  of  the  court,  for  his  zealous 
preaching  againft  the  errors  of  the  Romifh  church, 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  before  the  king  and 
council  at  Weftminfter,  and  in  his  fermcn  he  level- 
led fome  fevere  ftrokes  with  honeft  freedom  againii 
fome  great  men  of  the  court,  who  were  fecret 
abbettors  of  popery. 

Yet  it  is  evident,  the  council  were  not  difpleafed, 
for  about  this  time,  the  living  of  Allhallows,  in 
London,  was  offered  to  him  ;  but  he  refufed  it, 
not  caring  to  conform  to  the  Englifh  Liturgy  as 
it  then  flood. 

He  was  called  before  the  council  on  this  refu- 
fal,  and  was  told,  that  they  were  forry  to  find 
him  of  a  contrary  mind,  to  the  common  order. 
Knox  replied,  "  he  was  forry  the  common  order 
*c  was  contrary  to  Chrift's  inftitution,"  alluding 
to  fome  ceremonies  ftill  retained  in  the  church  of 
England,  to  which  he  objected,  and  on  the  fame 
ground,  it  is  faid,  he  refufed  a  bifhopric,  vehe- 
mently condemning  all  ecclefiaflical  dignities. 
However,  he  ftill  held  his  place  of  itinerary 
preacher ;  and,  in  the  difcharge  of  that  office, 
going  to  Buckinghamfhire,  was  greatly  pleafed 
with  his  reception  at  fome  towns,  particularly  at 
Amerfham,  in  that  county  ;  and  he  continued  to 
preach  there,  and  at  other  places,  fome  time  after 
<jueen  Mary's  acceffion  to  the  throne. 

But,  in  the  year  1554,  he  left  England,  and, 
croiftng  the  fea  to  Dieppe,  in  France,  went  from 
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thence  to  Geneva  ;  where  he  had  not  long  refided, 
when  he  was  called  by  the  congregation  of  Eng- 
lifh  refugees,  then  eftablifhed  at  Frankfort,  to  be 
preacher  to  them.  This  vocation  he  obeyed, 
though  unwillingly,  at  the  command  of  John 
Calvin  :  and  he  continued  at  Frankfort  till  fome 
of  the  principal  perfons  of  his  congregation,  find- 
ing it  impoffible  to  perfuade  him  to  ufe  the  Eng- 
liih  Liturgy,  refolved  to  effedl  his  removal  from 
the  place. 

With  that  view,  Dr.  Cox,  an  Englifh  protef- 
tant  exile  (bifhop  of  Ely,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth) and  his  party,  being  determined  to  eftablifh 
the  church  of  England  fervice  at  Frankfort,  in 
oppofition  to  that  of  Geneva,  efpoufed  by  Knox  ; 
took  the  moft  ungenerous  meafures  to  oblige  him 
to  quit  the  city.  Knox  had  publifhed  a  treatife 
fome  time  before  in  England,  intitled,  "  An  Ad- 
monition to  Chriftians  ;"  in  which,  with  his  ufual 
boldnefs,  he  had  faid,  that  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many was  as  great  an  enemy  to  Chrift  as  Nero ; 
and  his  adverfaries  taking  advantage  of  this  and 
fome  other  unguarded  expreflions  in  the  treatife, 
accufed  him  to  the  magiftrates,  of  treafon,  com- 
mitted both  againft  their  fovereign,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  alfo  againft  their  own  fovereign  in 
England,  queen  Mary;  and  the  magiftrates,  not 
having  it  in  their  power  to  fave  him,  if  he  fhould 
be  demanded,  either  by  the  emperor,  or,  in  his 
name,  by  queen  Mary,  gave  him  private  notice 
thereof;  which  he  no  fooner  received,  than  he  fet 
out  for  Geneva  j  where  he  arrived  on  the  26th 
of  March,  1555,  but  ftaid  there  only  till  Au- 
guft  following ;  when,  refolving,  after  fo  long  an 
abfence,  to  make  a  vifit  to  his  native  country,  he 
went  to  Scotland. 

Upon  his  arrival  there,  finding  the  profeflbrs  of 
the  reformed  religion  much  increafed  in  number, 
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And  formed  into  a  fociety  under  the  infpe&ion  of 
fome  teachers,  he  aflbciated  hiinfelf  with  them, 
and'  preached  to  them,  Prefcntly  after  this,  he 
accompanied  one  of  them,  the  laird  of  Dun,  to 
his  feat  in  the  north  ;  where  he  refided  a  month, 
teaching  and  preaching  daily  to  confiderabte  num- 
bers who  reforted  thither;  among  whom  were  the 
chief  gentlemen  in  that  country. 

From  thence  returning  to  Lothian,  he  lived, 
for  the  moft  part,  in  the  houfe  of  Calder, 
with  Sir  James  Sandilands,  where  he  met  with 
many  perfons  of  the  firft  rank }  with  whom  he 
converfed  familiarly,  and  confirmed  them  in  the 
truth  of  the  proteftant  doftrine. 

He  afterwards  preached  for  a  confiderable  time 
at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1556,  he  went  to  the  weft 
of  Scotland,  at  the  defire  of  fome  proteftant  gen- 
tlemen,  and  preached  in  many  places  in  Kyle  j 
in  fome,  he  alfo  celebrated  the  Eucharift  after  the 
manner  of  the  reformed  churches.  He  likewife 
vifited  the  ead  of  Glencairn,  at  his  houfe  of  Fya- 
laifton  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  and  adminiftered 
the  facrament  to  his  lordfhjp's  family. 

From  thefe  weftern  parts  he  returned  to  the  eaft, 
and  refided  fome  time  at  Calder,  where  many  re. 
forted  to  him  both  for  doctrine  and  the  benefit  of 
the  facraments.  From  thence,  he  went  a  fecond 
time  to  the  laird  of  Pun's  houfe,  in  the  county  of 
Mearns,  where  he  preached  more  publicly  than 
before,  and  adminiftered  the  facraments  to  many 
perfons  of  note  at  their  defire, 

The  popifh  clergy  being  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
fuccefs  of  Mr.  Knox,  in  protecting  the  proteftant 
caufe,  fummoned  him  to  appear  before  them  in 
the  church  of  the  Black'-Friars  in  Edinburgh,  on 
the  ifth  of  May,  1556;  and  feveral  gentlemen  of 
diftin&ion,  among  whom  was  the  laird  of  Dun, 
refolving  to  {land  by  him,  be  determined  to  obey 
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the  fummons.  But  the  profecution  was  dropped 
when  the  bifhops  perceived  fuch  a  confiderable 
party  in  his  favour.  However,  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh on  the  day  on  which  he  was  cited;  where 
he  preached  to  a  greater  audience  than  ever  he  had 
done  before;  and  in  the  bifhop  of  Dunkeld's  houfe 
he  initruiled  gr.at  numbers  of  people,  who  were  de- 
firous  of  embracing  the  proteftant  religion,  twice 
a  day,  for  ten  days  fucceflively. 

At  this  time,  the  earl  of  Glencairn  prevailed 
with  the  earl  marefhal,  and  his  truftee,  Henry 
Drummond,  to  hear  one  of  Mr.  Knox's  fermons. 
They  were  extremely  well  fatisfied  with  his  dif- 
courfe,  and  propofed  to  him  to  write  to  the  queen- 
regent  an  earneft  letter,  to  perfuade  her,  if  poffi- 
ble,  to, hear  the  proteltant  doctrine.  He  complied 
with  their  defire,  and  wrote  to  her  the  latter  end  of 
May,  1556.  The  letter  was  delivered  by  the  earl 
of  Glencairn.  The  queen  read  it  and  gave  it  to 
James  Beauton,  archbiihop  of  Glafgow  (ivphew 
of  the  cardinal  who  was  aflaflinated)  with  this 
farcaftic  exprefllon,  "  Pleafe  you,  my  lord,  to 
»'  read  a  pafquil  ?" 

This  gave  occafion  to  Mr.  Knox  to  make  fome 
additions  to  his  letter,  which  he  printed  at  Gene- 
va in  1558. 

While  our  refonner  was  thus  occupied  in  Scot- 
land, he  received  letters  from  the  Englifh  congre- 
gation at  Geneva,  earneftly  entreating  him  to 
come  thither ;  and,  having  fcrioully  confidered 
this  invitation,  he  determined  to  comply  with  it. 
Accordingly,  in  July,  1556,  he  left  Scotland, 
went  firft  to  Dieppe,  in  France,  and  from  thence 
to  Geneva. 

He  had  no  fooner  turned  his  back,  than  the 
bifhops  fummoned  him  before  them;  and,  upon 
his  non-appearance,  they  patted  fentence  againft 
him  for  hercfy,  and  burned  him  in  effigy  at  the 
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crofs  of  Edinburgh.  Againft  this  procefs  he  after- 
wards printed,  at  Geneva,  in  1558,  his  "  famous 
appellation  from  the  cruel  and  moft  unjufl:  fcntence 
pronounced  againft  him  by  the  falfe  bifhops  and 
clergy  of  Scotland,  with  his  fupplication  to  the 
nobility,  eftates,  and  commonality  of  the  faid 
realm  ;"  a  matter-piece  of  its  kind,  not  only  for 
the  noble  defence  of  religious  independency  con- 
tained in  it,  but  for  the  eleganee  and  purity  of 
the  ftylc. 

In  March,  1557,  feveral  noblemen,  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  reformation  at  that  time  in  Scot- 
land, judging  their  affairs  to  be  in  a  pretty  good 
pofture,  and  being  fenfible  of  the  uiefulnefs  of 
Mr.  Knox  for  this  purpofe,  fent  him  an  exprefs, 
carneftly  defiring  him  to  return  home.  This  let- 
ter coming  to  his  hands  in  May,  1557,  he  imme- 
diately communicated  it  to  his  congregation,  who 
were  very  unwilling  to  part  with  him  ;  but,  hav- 
ing consulted  with  Calvin,  and  other  mini- 
fters,  they  gave  it,  as  their  opinion,  that  he  could 
not  refufe  fuch  a  plain  call,  unlef's  he  would  de- 
clare himfelf  rebellious  to  God,  and  unmerciful 
to  his  country.  The  congregation,  upon  this, 
yielded  to  his  departure  ;  and  he  wrote  back  by 
the  meffengers  who  brought  the  letter,  that  he 
would  return  to  Scotland  with  all  reafonable  expe- 
dition. 

Accordingly,  having  provided  for  his  flock  at 
Geneva,  he  left  them  about  the  end  of  September, 
and  came  to  Dieppe,  in  his  way  to  Scotland,  in 
Odtober,  But  there  he  unexpectedly  met  with 
letters  from  thence,  contrary  to  the  former,  in- 
forming him,  that  new  confutations  were  entered 
into,  and  advifmg  him  to  ftay  at  Dieppe  till  the 
conclufion  of  them.  This  was  alfo  farther  ex- 
plained in  another  letter,  directed  to  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Knox,  wherein  he  was  told,  that  many  of 
C  2  thofe 
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thofe  who  had  before  joined  in  the  invitation, 
were  becoming  inconflant,  and  began  to  draw 

V        1  & 

back. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  thefe  advices,  Mr.  Knox 
wrote  an  expoftulatory  letter  to  the  lords  who  had 
invited  him,  concerning  their  rafhnefs  ;  wherein 
he  denounced  judgments  againft  fuch  as  fhould  be 
inconflant  in  the  religion  they  now  profefied.  Be- 
fides  which,  he  wrote  feveral  other  letters  from 
Dieppe,  both  to  the  nobility  and  to  the  profeflbrs  of 
the  reformed  religion  of  an  inferior  degree  j.  ex- 
horting them  to  constancy  in  that  doctrine,  and 
giving  fome  ufeful  cautions  againlt  the  errors  of 
feclaries,  which  grew  up  about  this  time,  both  in 
Germany  and  in  England. 

In  thefe  letters  he  alfo  enjoined  them  to  give  due 
obedience  to  authority  in  all  lawful  things  ;  and 

•"  ,  ^ 

they  had  fuch  an  effect  on  thofe  who  received 
them,  that  they,  one  and  nil,  entered  into  an  a» 
grecment  to  commit  themfelvcs,  and  whatfoever 
God  had  given  them,  into  his  hands,  rather  than 
fufter  idolatry  to  reign  ;  or  the  fubjedts  to  be 
defrauded  of  their  religious  liberties  ;  and  to  fe- 
cure  each  others  fidelity  to  the  proteftant  caafe,  a 
common  bond,  or  covenant,  was  made  and  entered 
into  by  them,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  third 
of  December,  1557;  ant*  fr°m  tn's  period,  they 
were  known  by  the  title  of  the  C  0  N  G  a  E  G  A- 
T  i  o  N. 

Mr.  Knox  returned  to  Geneva  in  the  beginning 
of  1558,  and  the  fame  year  he  printed  there,  his 
treatife,  -intitled,  "  The  Firft  Blaft  of  (he  trum- 
"  pet  againft  the  monftrous  regimen  of  women." 
He  defjgned  to  have  written  a  fubfequent  piece, 
which  was  to  have  been  called,  "  The  Second 
"  Blaft  :"  But  queen  Mary  dying  foon  after  the 
Firft  was  publifned  ;  and  having  a  great  eftceni  for 
queen  E^abeth,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  in- 

ftrumcnt 
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ftrument  raifed  up,  by  the  providence  of  God,  for 
the  good  of  the  Proteitants,  he  went  no  farther. 

In  1559,  he  determined  to  return  to  his  native 
country ;  and,  having  a  ftrong  delire,  in  his  way 
thither,  to  vifit  thoie  in  England,  to  whom  he 
had  formerly  preached  the  Gofpel,  he  applied  to 
Sir  William  Cecil,  his  old  acquaintance,  now  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate,  to  procure  leave  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  But  this  petition  was  fo  far  from  being 
granted,  that  the  meiVenger,  whom  he  fent  to  fo- 
licit  that  favour,  very  narrowly  efcaped  imprifon- 
ment.  For  it  appears,  that  Knox's  doctrine,  con- 
tained in  his  **  Firil  Blaft:,"  needed  no  fequel,  and 
could  not  fail  of  giving  great  difguft  to  Elizabeth  ; 
for  ha  ailerts  in  it,  **  that  it  is  unnatural,  abfurd, 
**  and  impious,  for  women  in  any  country,  to  be 
"  intrufted  with  the  government  of  fta'tes  and 
'*  kingdoms," 

Hereupon,  he  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to 
Scotland,  where  he  arrived  in  May,  and  was  very 
active  in  promoting  the  reformation  there,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  fecond  book  of  his  hiftory,  which 
contains  a  full  account  of  his  condu£t  till  thePro- 
tefhints  W£re  obliged  to  apply  to  England.  For 
carrying  on  which  tranfadtion,  in  July  of  the 
fame  year,  he  was  pitched  upon  to  meet  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  incognito,  at  Stamford  ;  but  his  jour- 
ney being  retarded  by  the  danger  of  pafling  near 
the  French,  who  lay  at  D unbar,  he  was  after- 
wards fent,  in  company  with  Mr.  Robert  Hamil- 
ton, another  proteftant  minifter,  to  negotiate  thefe 
f.fFairs  between  the  Proteftants  in  Scotland,  and 
queen  Elizabeth. 

When  they  came  to  Berwick,  they  remained 
fome  days  with  Sir  James  Crofts,  the  governor, 
who  undertook  to  manage  their  bufmefs  for  them, 
and  advifed  them  to  return  home,  which  they  did. 
Secretary  Cecil  fent  alfo  an  anfwer  to  the  proteiV 
C  taut 
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tant  nobility  and  gentry,  concerning  their  propo- 
fals  to  queen  Elizabeth  ;  which  was  fo  cool  that 
they  were  very  near  refolving  to  break  off  the  ne- 
gotiation, had  not  Mr.  Knox  interpofed  with  fo 
much  earneftnefs,  that  they  allowed  him  to  write 
once  more  to  the  fecretary.  To  this  letter  an 
anfwer  was  returned  without  lofs  of  time,  defir- 
ing  that  fome  perfons  of  credit  might  be  fent  to 
confer  with  the  Englifh  at  Berwick ;  and  the 
fame  difpatch  informed  them,  that  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney was  ready  to  be  delivered  for  carrying  on 
the  common  caufe  ;  affuring  them,  that,  if  the 
lords  of  the  congregation  were  willing  to  enter 
into  a  league  w:th  queen  Elizabeth,  upon  ho- 
nourable terms,  they  neither  ihould  want  men  or 
money. 

Upon  this  anfwcr,  Mr.  Henry  Balnavers,  a  man 
well  refped-ted  in  both  kingdoms,  was  fent  to  Ber- 
wick, who  foon  returned  with  a  fum  of  money, 
which  defrayed  the  public  expence  till  November  ; 
when  John  Cockburne,  of  Ormiftoun,  being  fent 
/or  the  fecond  fupport,  received  it,  but  fell  into 
the  hands  of  earl  Bothwell,  who  took  the  money 
from  him. 

The  effect  of  thefe  negotiations  was,  the  fend- 
ing of  an  Englifh  army  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  to  afiift  the  Scotch  proteitants, 
and  protect  them  againft  the  pcrfecutions  of  the 
cjueen- regent,  dowager  of  James  V.  who  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  arms  of  France  ;  but  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  army  being  joined  by  almoft  all  the 
great  mi.n  in  Scotland,  a  peace  was  procured  and 
concluded  between  the  three  kingdoms,  on  the 
eighth  of  July,  1560. 

The  congrjegationers  being  freed  by  this  peace 
from  any  diiturbance,  made  feveral  regulations  to- 
wards propagating  and  eilablifhing  the  new  reli- 
g  on  ;  and,  in  order  to  have  the  reformed  doctrine 

preached 
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preached  throughout  the  kingdom,  a  divifion  was 
made  thereof  into  twelve  diltri&s,  (for  the  whole 
number  of  the  reformed  ftiiniflers  at  this  time  was 
only  twelve)  ;  whereby  the  diitridl  of  Edinburgh 
was  afligned  to  Mr.  Knox.  Thefe  twelve  mi- 
nifters  compofed  a  confeflion  of  faith,  which  was 
afterwards  ratified  by  parliament.  They  alfo  com- 
piled the  iirft  books  of  difcipline  for  their  new 
church,  and  thus  the  papal  authority,  and  the 
]$.omifh  worfhip  was  abolifhed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  the  celebrated 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  arrived  in  her  native  coun- 
try, from  which  fhe  had  been  abfent  thirteen  years, 
though  fhe  was  now  but  nineteen,  and  the  widow 
of  Francis  II.  king  of  France,  who  had  been 
dead  about  a  year.  On  the  Sunday  after  her 
arrival,  fhe  commanded  mafs  to  be  celebrated 
in  ths  chapel  of  her  palace,  which  ftep  occa- 
fioned  great  murmurs  among  the  proteftants  who 
attended  the  court,  and  Knox  with  his  accuf- 
tomed  freedom  and  boldnefs,  declared  from  the 
pulpit,  that,  "  One  mafs  was  more  frightful  to 
**  him,  than  ten  thoufand  armed  enemies  landed 
•'  in  the  kingdom."  And  the  animofity  of  the 
people  againft  popery,  being  increafed  by  the  ap- 
prehcnfion  of  feeing  it  reftored  again  by  royal 
authority  was  fo  great,  that  the  queen's  fervants 
belonging  to  the  chapel,  were  greatly  infulted  and 
abufed  ;  further  violence  in  all  probability  would 
likewife  have  enfucd  ;  if  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's 
who  v/as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  proteftant  party, 
had  not  feafonably  interpofed.  And  by  the  per- 
fuafions  of  this  gentleman,  who  brought  over  fome 
of  the  moft  moderate  of  the  proteftant  leaders  to 
his  opinion,  the  queen  and  her  dome{Hcs  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  reli- 

o;icn  unmoleftcd".     But  Knox's   freedom  of  fnsech 
/••> 
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was  not  Ib  readily  forgiven  ;  it  had  given  great  of- 
fence to  the  queen,  who  fent  for  him,  and  they 
held  a  long  conference  together  on  different  fu\v 
je&s,  which  only  ferved  to  increafe  Mary's  aver- 
fion  to  him  :  for,  in  anfwer  to  the  queen's  accu- 
fation,  that  he  had  written  a  book  which  tend- 
ed to  fubvert  her  authority,  he  told  her$  in  an 
uncourtly  ftyle  ;  "  That  if  the  realm  found  no 
**  inconvenience  in  being  governed  by  a  Wo-* 
li  man,  that  which  the  people  approved,  he  fhould 
**•  not  difallov/  farther  than  within  his  own  breaftj 
**  but  fhould  be  as  well  content  to  live  under  her 
«*.  Grace,  as  Paul  was  under  Nero."  «•  And  my 
**  hupe  U/'  continued  he,  '*  that  fe  Jong  as  you 
*«  defile  not  your  hands  with  the  blooa  of  the 
**  faints  of  God,  that  neither -I,  nor  my  book 
*'  fhall  either  hurt  you,  or  your  authority  }  for  in 
•<  very  deed,  madam,  the  book  was  written  a- 
"  gainft  that  wicked  Jezebel  (Mary)  of  Eng' 
"  land." 

In  1562,  we  find  him  employed  in  reconciling 
the  earls  of  Bothwell  and  Arran ;  which  is  an 
evidence  how  much  he  was  regarded  by  the  moft 
eminent  perfons  in  the  kingdom,  and  how  much 
intereit  he  had  with  them.  The  fame  year,  the 
queen,  being  informed  that  her  uncles  were  likely 
to  recover  their  former  intereft  at  the  court  of 
France,  received  the  news  with  great  joy.  Mr. 
Knox  hearing  of  her  behaviour,  and  apprehend- 
ing that  the  power  of  her  relations  would  produce 
difmal  effecls,  in  prejudice  of  the  reformed  intertft 
in  thefe  parts,  thought  fit  to  preach  a  fermon, 
wherein  he  taxed  the  ignorance,  vanity,  and  de- 
fpite  of  princes  againft  all  virtue,  and  again fb  all  thole 
in  whom  hatred  of  vice  and  love  of  virtue  appeared. 
This,  and  ether  exprefiions,  in  reproof  of  dancing 
for  ioy,  at  the  difpleafure  taken  againft  God's 
people,  comins;  to-  the  ears  of  the  queen,  her  ma- 
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jefty  feftt  for  him,  and  had    a  fecond  conference 
with  him. 

This  year  alfo,  he  was  appointed  by  the  general 
aflembly,  commiffioner  to  the  counties  of  Kyle 
and  Galloway  ;  and,  by  his  influence,  feveral  of 
the  moil  eminent  gentlemen  entered  into  a  cove- 
nant, which  was  fubfcribed  on  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1562. 

From  the  (hire  of  Air  he  went  to  Nithfdale  and 
Galloway*  and  had  feveral  conferences  about  mat- 
ters of  great  importance  with  the  mafter  of  Mox- 
well  ;  and  from  this  county  he  wrote  to  the  duke 
of  Chaterault,  giving  him  cautions  both  againft 
the  bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  the  earl  of  Huntley, 
whofe  councils  he  judged  might  prove  obnoxious 
to  the  Proteftants.  About  this  time  he  accepted 
a  challenge,  made  by  an  eminent  perfon  among 
the  Papifts,  to  a  public  difputation  upon  the 
mafs,  which  continued  the  fpace  of  three  days, 
and  was  afterwards  printed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  queen's  nrft  parliament, 
held  in  1563,  Mr.  Knox  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  earl  of  Murray  to  appear  with  zeal  and  cou- 
rage to  get  the  proteftant  religion  firmly  eftablifti- 
•ed'bylaw;  but  finding  him  cooler  than  he  ex- 
petted,  a  breach  enfued  between  them,  which 
continued  for  a  year  and  a  half:  and,  after  the 
bill  was  rejected,  the  parliament  not  being  diflblv- 
ed,  he  preached  a  fermon  before  a  great  many  of 
the  members,  wherein  he  exprefled  his  fenfe  of 
that  matter  v/ith  vehemency  :  and,  at  the  clofe, 
declared  his  abhorrence  of  the  queen's  defign  of 
marrying  a  papift.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the 
court ;  and  her  majefty,  fending  for  him  a  third 
time,  expreffed  much  pailion,  and  thought  to  have 
punifhed  him,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to  defift  at 
that  time. 

Darnley  being  married   to  the 
C  5  queen 
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queen,  v/as  advifed  by  the  Proteftants  about  court 
to  hear  Mr.  Knox  preach,  as  thinking  it  would 
contribute  much  to  procure  him  the  good  will  of 
the  people.  Darnley  accordingly  complied,  but 
was  fo  much  offended  at  the  fermon,  that  he  com- 
plained to  the  council,  who  immediately  ordered 
Mr.  Knox  before  them,  and  filenced  him  for  fe- 
veral  days. 

His  text  indeed  was  very  remarkable,  and  his 
application  of  it  ftill  more  itriking.  The  words 
were,  "  O  Lord  our  God^  other  lords,  befides  thee^ 
"  have  had  dominion  over  us  ;"  from  which  he  took 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  government  of  wicked 
princes,  who  for  the  fins  of  the  people  are  fent  as 
tyrants  and  fcourges  to  plague  them,  and  fometimes, 
faid  he,  God  fets  over  them,  for  their  offences  and 
ingratitude,  Boys  and  WOMEN. 

The  general  aflembly,  which  met  in  December 
this  year,  in  their  fourth  feflion,  appointed  Mr. 
Knox  to  draw  up  a  confolatory  letter  in  their 
name,  to  encourage  the  minifters  to  continue  in 
their  vocations,  which  many  were  under  tempta- 
tion to  leave  for  want  of  fubfiftence  ;  and  to  ex- 
hort the  profeilbrs  of  the  rea'm  to  fupply  their  ne- 
ceiTities.  He  was  alfo  appointed  by  this  aflembly, 
to  .vifit,  preach,  and  plant  the  kirks  of  the  fouth. 
But  he  requeited  the  next  general  alterably,  which 
met  at  Edinburgh  in  December,  1566,  that  he  might 
have  leave  to  go  to  England  to  vilit  two  of  hisfons  in 
that  kingdom,  and  alfo  to  tranfact  fome  other  bu- 
imefs  there.  The  altembly  granted  his  requelt, 
but  limited  his  flay  in  England,  to  their  next  an- 
nual meeting  :  they  then  furnifhed  him  with  am- 
ple teilimonials  oi  his  life,  doctrines,  and  public 
ulefulneis  i;i  the  miniitry,  and  a  ftrong  recom- 
mendation to  all  proteftants.  He  alfo  carried  with 
him  a  letter  from  the  alterably  to  the  bifhops  of 

England, 
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England,  drawn  up  by  himfelf;  complaining  of 
their  levcre  treatment  of  the  Englifh  Puritans 
(Calvinifts)  and  foliciting  indulgence  for  them. 

In  1567,  Mr.  Knox  preached  a  fermon  at  the 
coronation  of  king  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  af- 
terwards James  I.  of  England.  This  year  was 
very  remarkable  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  the 
great  turn  of  affairs  there,  queen  Mary  being 
obliged  to  refign  the  government,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Murray  to  be  regent.  The 
firft  parliament  which  was  called  by  the  earl  met 
xipon  the  i5th  of  December.  It  was  a  very  nu- 
merous convention  of  all  the  eftates,  and  Mr. 
Knox  preached  a  very  zealous  fermon  at  the  open- 
ing of  it;  he  was  alfo  extremely  afflicted  at  the 
regent's  death  in  1569. 

In  1571,  the  Hamiltons  and  others,  who  had 
entered  into  a  combination  againft  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  then  regent,  began  to  fortify  the  town  of 
Edinburgh.  While  they  were  thus  employed,  a 
council  was  held  by  them  in  the  caftle  on  the 
fourth  of  May  ;  where  the  laird  of  Grange,  cap- 
tain of  the  caftle,  propofed  that  they  might  give 
fecurity  for  the  perfon  of  Mr.  Knox,  which  was 
alfo  much  deilred  by  the  town's  people.  The 
Hamiltons  anfwered,  That  they  could  not  promife 
him  fecurity  upon  their  honour,  becaufe  there 
were  many  in  the  town  who  loved  him  not,  be- 
lidcs  other  diforderly  people  that  might  do  him 
harm  without  their  knowledge. 

Upon  this  anfwer,  which  plainly  fhewed  no 
good  intention  to  Mr.  Knox,  his  friends  in  the 
town,  with  Mr.  Craig,  his  collegue,  at  their 
head,  entreated  him  to  leave  the  place ;  in  com- 
pliance with  their  requefts,  he  left  Edinburgh  on 
the  fifth  of  May  ;  he  went  firft  to  Abbotfhali  iu 
Fife,  and  thence  to  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  twenty- third  of  Auguft  1572. 

3  This 
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This  year  there  was  a  convention  of  the  mini- 
flers  at  Leith,  where  it  was  agreed,  that  a  certain 
kind  of  epifcopacy  (hould  be.  introduced  into  the 
church,  which  was  zealoufly  oppofed  by  our  re- 
former. The  troubles  of  the  country  being  much 
abated,  and  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  it,  being  returned,  they  fent 
two  of  their  number  to  St.  Andrew's,  to  invite 
Air.  Knox  to  return  to  them,  and  to  afk  his  ad- 
vice about  the  choice  of  another  minifter  to  affift 
him  during  the  time  of  the  troubles.  The  fuper- 
intendant  of  Lothian  was  with  them,  when  they 
prefented  the  letter  ;  which,  when  Mr.  Knox  had 
perufed,  he  confented  to  return,  upon  this  condi- 
tion, that  he  {hould  not  be  defired  in  any  fort  to 
ceafe  fpeaking  againft  the  treafonable  dealings  of 
thofe  who  held  out  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
this  he  defired  them  to  fignify  to  the  whole  bre- 
thren, left  they  {hould  afterwards  repent  j  and, 
after  his  return,  he  repeated  thefe  words  more  than 
once,  to  his  friends  there,  before  he  entered  the 
pulpit :  they  anfwered,  that  they  never  meant  to 
put  a  bridle  on  his  tongue,  but  defired  him  to 
ipeak  according  to  his  conscience,  as  in  former 
times.  They  alfo  requeued  his  advice  upon  the 
choice  of  aminifter  ;  and,  after  fome  debates,  they 
agreed  -upon  Mr.  James  Lawfon,  fub-principal  of 
the  king's  college  at  Aberdeen, 

Mr.  Knox  left  St.  Andrew's  on  the  feventeenth 
of  Auguft,  and  came  to  JLeith  on  the  twenty- 
third.  Upon  the  laft  day  of  that  month,  he 
preached  in  the  great  kirk  j  but  his  voice  was 
become  very  weak,  and  therefore  he  'defired  ano- 
ther place  to  teach"  in,  where  his  voice  might 
be  heard,  if  it  were  but  by  an  hundred  perfons  ; 
which  was  granted  ;  after  which  Mr.  Knox 
continued  to  preach  in  the  Tol booth  as  long  as 
he  had  ftrength  j  but  his  health  received  a  great 
-?  ihock 
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fhock  from  the  news  of  the  mafTacre  of  the  protef- 
tants  at  Paris,  about  this  time.  However,  he  in- 
troduced it  into  his  next  fermon,  with  his  ufual 
denunciation  of  God's  vengeance  thereon,  which 
he  delired  the  French  ambalfedor,  monfieur  La 
Crocque,  might  be  acquainted  with.  On  Sunday, 
November  the  ninth,  1572,  he  admitted  Mr. 
Lawfon  to  be  minifter  of  Edinburgh.  But  his 
voice  was  fo  weak,  that  very  few  could  hear  him  ; 
he  declared  the  mutual  duty  between  a  miniiler 
and  .his  flock;  he  praifed  God,  that  had  given 
them  one  in  his  room,  he  being  now  unable  to 
teach,  and  defired  that  God  might  augment  his 
graces  to  him  a  thoufand-fold  above  what  he  had 
poffeiled,  if  it  were  his  pleafure,  and  ended  with 
pronouncing  the  blefling. 

From  this  time  his  approaching  diflblution  was 
obferved  with  concern  by  all  his  friends  ;  an  un- 
wearied application  to  ftudy,  continual  agitation 
in  bufmcfs,  during  troublefome  times,  joined  to 
the  frequency  and  fervour  of  his  public  preaching, 
had  worn  out  a  conftitution  naturally  ftrong,  and 
had  brought  on  a.  lingering  decay  j  during  the 
courfe  of  which,  he  difcovered  the  greateft  forti- 
tude and  refignation,  conftantly  employing  him- 
felf  in  a6ts  of  devotion,  and  comforting  himfelf 
with  the  profpecl:  of  immortality,  which  not  only 
preferves  good  men  from  defpondency,  but  fills 
them  with  exultation  in  their  laft  moments ;  thus 
in  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, 1572,  did  he  fet  a  glorious  example,  as 
he  had  done  in  his  life,  to  thole  whofe  principal  di- 
rector he  had  been  in  the  laudable  but  arduous  tafk 
of  reforming  them  from  the  errors  of  fuperttition, 
ignorance  and  prieftcraft. 

A   fummary  of  the  character  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  is  fo  admirably  drawn  up  by  the  mafterly 
pen  of  Dr.  Robertibn,  that  we  cannot  finifh  this  ar- 
ticle 
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tide  with  greater  propriety,  than  by  borrowing  itupon 
fo  juftifiable  an  occafion  as  the  embellimment  of  a 
work,  which  in  its  very  nature  difclaims  origi- 
nality, and  can  only  ftand  indebted  for  its  merit, 
to  the  judicious  introduction  of eftablifhed  authorities, 
and  of  the  refined  fentiments  of  celebrated  writers. 

"  Knox  was  the  prime  inftrument  of  fpreading 
and  eftablifhing  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland. 
Zeal,  intrepidity,  difmtereftednefs,  were  virtues 
which  he  poflerTed  in  an  eminent  degree.  He 
was  acquainted  too. with  the  learning  cultivated 
in  that  age ;  and  excelled  in  that  fpecies  of  elo- 
quence, which  is  calculated  to  roufe  and  to  in- 
flame. His  maxims  however,  were  often  too  fe- 
vere,  and  the  impetuofity  of  his  temper  exceflive. 
Rigid  and  uncomplying  himfelf,  he  {hewed  no  in- 
dulgence to  the  infirmities  of  others.  And  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  diftinftions  of  rank  and  character, 
he  uttered  his  admonitions  with  an  acrimony  and 
vehemence,  more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  reclaim. 

Thofe  very  qualities,  however,  which  now 
render  his  character  lefs  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be 
the  inftrument  of  providence  for  advancing  the  re- 
formation among  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled  him 
to  face  dangers,  and  to  furmount  oppofition,  from 
which  a  perfon  of  a  more  gentle  fpirit  would  have 
been  apt  to  fhrink  back." 

He  was  interred  with  with  great  folemnity  in 
the  kirk-yard  of  St.  Giles's,  the  corpfe  being  at- 
tended by  feveral  of  the  nobility  then  in  Edin- 
burgh, particularly  by  the  earl  of  Morton,  that 
day  chofen  regent,  who,  as  foon  as  he  was  laid  in 
his  grave,  faid,  "  There  lies  a  man  who  never 
in  his  life  feared  the  face  of  a  man,  who  hath  been 
often  threatened  with  dug  and  dagger,  but  yet 
hath  ended  his  "days  in  peace  and  honour.  For  he 
had  God's  providence  watching  over  him  in  a 
fpecial  manner,  when  his  very  life  was  fought." 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Robertfon  juftly  obferves,  that  this  eulogi- 
um  is  the  more  honourable,  as  it  came  from  one 
Mrhom  he  had  often  cenfured  with  peculiar  feverity. 

Mr.  Knox  was  an  author  of  conliderable  repute, 
for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  hut  the  improve- 
ments fince  made  in  the  fyftems  of  divinity  render 
his  works  lefs  valuable  in  the  prefent  age.  They 
are  theological,  controverfial  and  hiftorical, 
comprifed  in  one  volume  folio,  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  fourth  edition,  1732.  It  is  intitled, 
"  The  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion,  in 
«  the  Realm  of  Scotland,  &c." 

%*  Authorities.  Biog.  Britan.  Mackenzie's 
lives  of  the  Scotch  writers  ;  Dr.  Robertfon's  Hif- 
tory of  Scotland. 


The  LIFE  of 
MATTHEW     PARKER, 

ARCHBISHOPof  CANTERBURY. 
[A.  D.   1504,  to  1575.] 

Including  Memoirs  of  George  Browne,  and  of  Hugfa 
Corwin,  Archbifhops  of  Dublin. 

THE  sera  of  the  complete  and  permanent 
eftablifhment  of  the  proteftant  religion  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  comprizing  the 
molt  intereiling  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
of  thefe  kingdoms  j  it  is  hoped,  the  reader's 
patience  will  not  be  put  to  too  fevere  a  trial,  by 
attending  to  the  meafures  which  were  taken  by 
queen  Elizabeth  and  the  eminent  divine  fhe 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  England,  to 

make 
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make  that  church,  a  diftincT:  and  permanent  part 
of  the  conftitution  of  the  realm,  a  privilege  it 
pofTefles  at  this  time,  under  the  denomination  of 
"  Our  happy  conftitution  in  church  and  Hate." 
The  principal  inftrument  for  accomplishing  this 
political  union  was,  Matthew  Parker,  the  ion  of 
a  reputable  .citizen  of  Norwich,  born  there,  in 
the  year  1504.  His  father  died  when  he  was  very 
young,  but  having  ordered  by  his  will,  that  he 
fhouid  be  devoted  to  the  church,  his  mother  lent 
him  at  a  proper  age  to  Bennet,  now  Corpus 
Chrifti  college,  Cambridge ;  where  his  lively 

fenius  improved  by  affiduous  application  to  thole 
udies  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  facred 
function,  eftablifhed  his  reputation  in  early  life, 
as  a  man  of  uncommon  learning  for  his  age  ;  in 
1527,  he  entered  into  priett's  orders,  took  tho 
degree  of  matter  of  arts,  and  was  chofen  fellow 
of  his  college.  At  this  time,  a  flattering  tefti- 
mony  of  his  conlpicuous  abilities  was  given  by 
cardinal  Wolfey,  who  offered  him  one  of  the  firit 
fellowfhips  in  his  new  college,  at  Oxford,  but 
for  reafons  beit  known  to  his  friends,  they  advifed 
him  to  reject  this  advantageous  opportunity  of 
throwing  himfelf  under  the  patronage  of  that  great 
man  ;  in  compliance  therefore,  with  their  felicita- 
tions, he  remained  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  year  1533,  he  commenced  preacher,  and  be- 
came fo  popular  that  his  fame  reached  the  ear  of  Cran- 
mer,  who,  on  enquiry,  rinding  like  wife,  that  his  opi- 
nions favoured  the  reformation,  fent  him  a  fpecial  li- 
cence to  preach  in  his  diocefe,  and  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  Henry  VIII.  The  king  fent  for 
him  to  court  the  Tame  year,  and  his  queen,  Ann 
Boleyn,  being  highly  pleafed  with  u  fermon 
preached  before  her,  in  which  Parker  avowed  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  churches  abroad,  fhe 

appointed 
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appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains,  placed  the 
greateit  confidence  in  him  ever  after,  and  upon  her 
fatal  reverfe  of  fortune,  gave  him  feveral  private! 
injunctions  'reflecting  her  daughter  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  the  care  of  whofe  education  Ihe  par- 
ticularly directed  fhould  be  entrufted  to  him  j  and 
thus  the  bails  was  laid  of  the  ftrong  attachment 
of  that  princefs  to  her  learned  and  pious,  fpiritual 
guardian. 

MR,  PARKER'S  fifft  benefice  in  the  church, 
Was  the  deanry  of  Stoke  in  Suffolk,  which  the 
king  gave  him  on  the  queen's  felicitation  in 
1534,  and  from  this  time,  to  the  death  of  hi* 
royal  patronefs,  we  meet  with  nothing  rem.irkf.ble 
concerning  him,  ixeept  an  aeeufation  brought 
againft  him  by  the  poptfii  party,  for  expofmg  the 
errors  of  the  Romim  church  with  great  freedom, 
in  his  fermons  at  St,  Paul's  Crofs,  but  he  de- 
fended himfelf  in  a  moft  fatisfadtory  manner,  and 
was  ordered  by  the  lord  chancellor  Audley,  who 
tried  the  charge,  to  perfevere  in  fo  good  a  caufe, 
regardlefs  of  the  menaces  or  aecufations  of  his 
adverfaries. 

King  Henry  made  Mr,  Parker  one  of  his  chap- 
lains after  the  fall  of  Ann  Boleyn,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  this  reign,  he  continued  rifing  in 
the  church,  and  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge ; 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  was  conferred  on 
him  in  1538.  In  1544,  he  was  elected  matter 
of  his  college,  and  the  following  year,  vice-chan- 
cellor. 

Dr.  Parker  had  indulged  a  fincere  affection  for  a 
youfig  lady,  of  the  family  of  Harfleftone  in  Norfolk, 
and  a  tender  intercourle  had  been  -carried  on  for 
iome  years,  but  the  bloody  articles,  one  of  which, 
forbad  the  marriages  of  the  clergy,  being  put  in 
force  with  uncommon  rigour,  about  the  time  that 
this  connection  was  formed,  the  happy  union  of 

the 
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the  parties  was  delayed  till  the  ftatute  was  repealed 
on  the  acceflion  of  Edward  VI.  when  they  were 
married  ;  and  it  fhould  feem  by  the  fequel,  that 
the  papifts,  his  avowed  enemies,  always  had  their 
eye  upon  this  expelled  event.  Our  divine,  dur-* 
i-ng  the  {hort  reign  of  Edward,  chiefly  diftinguifh- 
cd  himfelf  as  a  frequent  and  zealous  preacher  in 
fupport  of  the  reformation,  and  confequently 
could  not  efcape  "the  notice  of  the  oppofite  party, 
to  whom  he  rendered  himfelf  extremely  obnoxious, 
by  the  {hare  he  had  in  the  fuppreffion  of  the  re- 
bellion under  Kett,  the  tanner  of  Norwich ;  for 
Dr.  Parker  being  one  of  their  countrymen,  v/ith 
great  intrepidity  went  to  their  camp,  and  preach- 
ed to  the  rebels  from  the  oak  of  reformation,  per- 
fuading  them  to  fubmit  to  the  king,  and  to  return 
to  their  families  and  occupations,  which  had  fuch 
an  efte£fc  that  many  difperfed,  and  their  army  being 
conuderably  dimmifhed,  became  an  eafier  con- 
queft  to  the  king's  forces,  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  who  totally  defeated  them :  this 
eminent  fervice,  however,  was  performed  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  for  fome  of  the  leaders,  aware  of 
the  confequences  of  his  fermon,  which  cooled 
the  ardour  of  their  men,  were  for  facrificing  him 
on  the  fpot,  but  a  large  party,  better  pleafed 
with  his  friendly  admonitions,  conducted  him 
fafely  out  of  the  camp. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  Parker  was  not 
promoted  in  this  reign,  in  which  we  do  not  find 
that  he  received  any  addition  to  the  eccleiiaitical 
preferments  he  enjoyed  at  the  demife  of  Henry  : 
we  are  told  indeed,  by  Strype,  that,  "  he  was 
nominated  to  a  bifliopric,  which  he  either  refufed, 
or  others  ftepped  in  before  him,"  but  from  the 
reluctance  he  afterwards  (hewed  to  accept  the 
higheit  ilation  in  the  church,  it  is  moft  probable, 
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he  declined  the  offer  and  preferred  a  private  life, 
efpecially,  as  he  was  perfe&ly  at  eafe  in  his  cir- 
cumitances  at  this  period  ;  but  queen  Mary  no 
fooner  afcended  the  throne,  than  his  inveterate 
enemies  availing  themfelves  of  his  marriage,  made 
him  experience  a  total  reverfe  of  fortune ;  for  he 
was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  and  reduced 
with  his  wife  and  two  ferns,  to  the  neceflity  of 
living  with  the  utmoft  parfimony,  arid  in  the 
greatefl  privacy  and  obfcurity,  often  changing 
their  place  of  abode,  to  prevent  his  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  bloody  periecutors  of  the  re- 
formed clergy ;  whofe  fury,  however,  he  moft 
fortunately  efcaped  by  his  own  vigilance,  and  the 
unwearied  afliduity  of  his  friends. 

At  length,  he 'had  the  happinefs  to  be  called 
forth  from  his  retreat,  to  new  acceflions  of  ho- 
nour and  fortune.  Queen  Elizabeth  embracing 
the  earlieft  opportunity  to  reward  him  for  his 
fervices  and  his  fufferings  in  the  proteftant  caufe, 
nominated  him  foon  after  fhe  was  proclaimed,  to 
fill  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Canterbury,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Pole.  Dr.  Parker, 
however,  was  fo  far  from  being  elated  at  this  moft 
diftinguilhing  mark  of  the  approbation  of  his 
fovereign,  tnat  he  requefted  the  lord  keeper  Bacon 
to  ufe  his  interefl  with  the  queen,  to  permit  him 
to  decline  the  acceptance  of  this  great  honour, 
alledging  amongft  other  excufes,  his  bodily  in- 
firmities, particularly,  a  hurt  which  he  had  re- 
ceived by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  in  flying  by  night, 
from  fomc  perfons  who  were  fent  to  apprehend 
him  in  the  late  reign  ;  the  injury  he  complained 
of  v/as  the  confequence  of  a  contufion  on  his 
bread,  which  made  preaching  very  painful  to  him, 
and  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  diiqualified  him 
for  the.  moft  efFentia)  duties  of  his  high  ftation  : 
but  the  queen  perfiiting  in  her  choice,  he  was 
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confecrated  at  Lambeth  in  1559  >  an^  lt  was 
perceived^  that  this  appointment  was  one  of  the 
many  which  manifefted  the  great  penetration  and 
political  genius  of  the  fovereign  :  for  the  arch- 
bifhop  being  inverted  with  full  powers  to  eftablifh 
the  proteftant  religion,  took  a  fpecial  care  to  recom- 
mend to  the  queen,  fuch  divines  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  for  their  piety,  their  learning, 
and  their  zeal,  in  promoting  the  reformation,  to 
till  the  vacant  fees  j  and  the  other  ecclefiaftical  be- 
nefices, of  which  the  popilh  priefts  were  foon 
after  deprived,  for  not  conforming  to  the  new 
ftatutes  and  injunctions  concerning  religion. 

Archbiihop  Parker  likewife  extended  his  influ- 
ence and  his  concern,  for  the  proteftant  intcreft, 
to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  where  religion  had 
fuffered  the  fame  revolutions  as  in  England  ;  the 
reformation  having  been  fet  on  foot  during  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Cromwell,  earl  of  Efiex,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII  by  George  Browne,  arch- 
bimop  of  Dublin,  anEnglifhman,and  an  Auguitine 
Friar  of  London,  who  was  promoted  to  that  fee 
by  Cromwell's  recommendation  j  this  prelate,  was 
the  firft  clergyman  in  Ireland  who  embraced  the  re- 
formation} he  proceeded  in  it  with  fuch  zeal,  that  he 
carried  the  bill  for  eftablifhing  Henry's  fupremacy 
through  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  at  a  time,  when 
even  the  attempt  was  reckoned  dangerous.  He  allb 
removed  all  images  and  fuperftitious  relics  from 
the  churches,  and  was  the  firft  who  ordered  tlvs 
Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  ten  command- 
ments, to  be  placed  in  their  ftead,  at  the  altars  ; 
after  which,  he  detected  fome  confpirators  who 
were  fent  from  Rome,  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  root  out  herefy.  He  continued  to 
exert  the  fame  active  zeal  in  the  reign  of  Edward, 
but  in  the  firft  year  of  Mary,  being  a  married 
man,  he  was  deprived,  and  died  foon  after.  Po- 
pery 
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pery  was  then  reftored  again  in  Ireland,  but  when 
archbUhop  Parker  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  fent  over  proper  inftruc- 
tions  to  Hugh  Corwin,  archbifhop  of  Dubl[n,  for 
completing  the  reformation  of  the  church  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  was  to  be  (imported  by  the  earl  of 
Surtex,  newly  appointed  the  queen's  lieutenant  of 
that  kingdom.  Accordingly,  the  litany  was  fung 
in  Englifh  at  the  cathedral  in  Dublin,  the  earl 
and  his  court  being  prefent,  which  fo  exafperated 
the  popifh  party,  that  they  had  recourfe  to  the 
old  facriligiou:;  fraud  of  inventing  a  miracle.  The 
particulars  of  this  laft  effort  to  impofe  on  the 
credulous,  are  very  curious,  and  therefore,  we 
(hull  give  them  in  the  words  of  Strype,  who  re- 
lates the  ftory,  as  communicated  in  a  letter  from, 
archbifhop  Corwin  to  archbifhop  Parker. 

«    There  was    in  the   cathedral,  an  image  of 
Chrift  in  marble,  (hnding  with  a  reed  in  his  hand 
and  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head  ;  and  while 
fervice  was  faying  before  the  lord-lieutenant,  the 
archbifhop,  the  reft  of  the  privy  council,  and  the 
corporation  of  Dublin,  (on  the-fecond  Sunday  of 
fmging  the  Knglifh  litany)  blood  was  feen  to  run 
through   the   crevices   of    th<3   crown  of   thorns, 
trickling  down  the  face  of  the  image.     The  peo- 
ple did  not   perceive  it   at  rirft  5  therefore,  fome 
who  were  in  the  fraud,  cried  out  to  one  another,- 
and  bad  them  fee,  how  our  Saviour's  image  fweat 
blood.      Whereat  feveral  of  the  common  people 
fell  down  with  their  beads   in    their  handsj  and 
prayed   to  the    image.     Vaft  numbers   flocked   to 
the  fight,  and  ona  prefent,  who  indeed  was  the 
contriver,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
the  cathedral,  told  the  people  the  caufe,  viz,  that 
he  could  not  chuiu  but  fweat  blood,  whilft  herefy 
was  then  come  into  the  church,     The  confufjofi 
hereupon  was  fo  great,  that  the  ajTembly  broke  up, 
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But  the  people  ftill  fell  upon  their  knees,  thump- 
ing their  breads ;  and  particularly  one  of  the 
aldermen,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  whofe  name 
was  Sedgrave,  and  who  had  been  at  the  Englifh 
fervice,  drew  forth  his  beads  and  prayed  \vith 
the  reft  before  the  image.  The  earl  of  SufTex, 
and  thofe  of  the  privy  council,  halted  out  of  the 
choir,  fearing  fome  harm.  But  the  archbifhop 
being  difpleafed,  caufed  a  form  to  be  brought  out 
of  the  choir,  and  bad  the  fexton  to  ftand  thereon, 
and  to  fearch  and  waih  the  image,  and  fee  if  it 
would  bleed  afrefti.  The  man  foon  perceived  the 
cheat,  obferving  a  fponge  within  the  hollow  of 
the  image's  head.  This  fponge,  one  Leigh,  the 
perfon  above  mentioned,  had  foaked  in  a  bowl  of 
blood,  and,  early  on  Sunday  morning,  watching 
his  opportunity,  placed  the  faid  fponge  fo  fwoln 
and  heavy  with  blood,  over  the  head  of  the  image 
within  the  crown ;  and  fo,  by  little  and  little, 
the  blood  foaked  through  upon  the  face.  The 
fponge  was  prefently  brought  down  and  fliewn  to 
thefe  worfhippersj  who  began  to  be  afhamed,  and 
fome  of  them  curfed  father  Leigh,  who  was  foon 
difcovcred,  and  three  or  four  others,  who  had  been 
the  contrivers  of  it,"  Thefe  were  expofed  and 
punifhed,  and  the  archbifhop  ordered  the  image 
to  be  removed. 

Ridiculous  as  this  ftory  muft  appear,  it  had  a 
very  happy  effect  at  the  time,  in  England,  for 
archbifhop  Parker  caufed  it  to  be  univerfally  cir- 
culated, to  cool  the  ardour  of  thofe  who  ftill  re- 
tained a  veneration  for  images,  a  folly  which 
feems  to  have  adhered  to  queen  Elizabeth  for 
fome  time  after  her  acceflion,  though  many 
writers  impute  it  to  policy.  However  this  be, 
the  fight  of  this  letter,  backed  by  feveral  pafiages 
produced  from  fcripture  by  our  proteftant  divines, 

overcame 
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overcame  her  fcruples,  and  fhe  confented  to  have 
them  taken  down  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
demolished. 

But  iHll  the  great  work  of  fixing  the  religion 
of  the  ftate  on  a  permanent  footing,  and   as  con- 
fonant  to  the  civil   polity  of  the  kingdom   as  pof- 
fible,    fufiered   many   impediments    and    obftruc- 
tions  :    not    indeed   from  the   Rotnifh  perfuafion, 
who  had   now  loit  all   hopes,    but  the   del'perate 
one  of  cutting  off  the   fecular  power,  that   pre- 
fumed    to    countenance    and    eftablifhed    herefy  : 
the  oppoiition  arofe  from   the  difciples  of  Calvin, 
and  other  fedtaries,  who   though   they  were   pro- 
teitants,  objected  as  much  as  the  papifts  to  fome 
of  the  doctrines,  and  more  generally  to  the  wor- 
fiiipof  the  church  of  England,  as  it  was  then  juft 
eftablifhed    by   the  acl:  of  uniformity.       Some  of 
thefe    rejected    infant    baptifm,    and    were    ftyled 
Anabaptist)  others  denied  the   unity  of  the  God- 
head in  the  Trinity,  and  were  called  Brians :  fome 
again  affirmed,  while  others  denied,   the  doctrines 
of  free-will  and    predejiination,    and     adminiftered 
the  facraments  in  their  own  manner  j  thefe  1  ike- 
wife  branched  out    into  many  other  diftin&ions, 
and  Calvin  fupported  their  pretenfions  to  afhare  in 
the   ecclefialHcal    part   of    our    conftitution,    by, 
writing  a   polite,    but  artful  letter  to  archbifhop 
Parker,  requeuing  him  to  prevail   with  the  queen 
to   call  a  general  aflcmbly  of   all    the  proteftant 
clergy   wherefoever    difperfed,    that    they    might 
agree  upon  one  common  form  of  worfhip  and  of 
church  government,    to   be   eftablifhed    not   only 
within  her  dominions,  but  alfo  among  all  the  re- 
formed and  evangelical  churches  abroad  :  but  the 
English  exiles   who  lived  abroad,  during  the  rei«»n 
of  Mary,  fome  of  whom  were  men  of  great  piety 
and  learning,  as  well  ecclefiaftics  as  laics,  having 

already 
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already  {hewn  great  diverfity  of  opinions  on  this 
delicate  fubjeft ;  fome  having  contended  (as  we 
have  noticed  in  the  life  of  Knox)  for  the  lervice 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  others  for  that  of 
Geneva,  the  privy-council  wifely  confidering, 
that  the  church  of  England  in  this  its  infant  ftate, 
reciuired  fome  fupport  from  fpiritual  authority, 
j-eiolved  to  maintain  epifcopacy,  and  this  refoju- 
rion  Parker  was  ordered  to  tranfmit  to  Calvin, 
thanking  him  at  the  fame  time  for  his  candid 
offers. 

A  more,  effectual  method  could  not  be  taken  to 
{Hence  Calvin,  who  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  any 
epifcopai  government"  of  Chrift's  church :  RC-. 
eordingly,  he  made  no  farther  application  to  th<3 
Britifh  court,  but  he  fecretly  encouraged  all  the 
Englifh  diilenters  from  the  worfhip  of  the  church 
of  England  }  who,  upon  their  feparation  from  that 
church  upon  the  publication  of  the  aft  of  unU 
formity,  were  called  Puritans,  from  their  laying 
claim  to  a  purer  form  of  worfhip  and  church  dif- 
cipline,  in  their  idea.,  than  that  which  was  now 
eftablifhed  in  England, 

Another  prejudice  {till  retained  by  queen  Eliz- 
abeth, was  a  'ftrong  averfion  to  the  marriages 
of  prjeib,  upon  which  fubjecl:  fhe  would  certainly 
have  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  archbifhop,  if 
Cecil  had  not  compromifed  matters  between  them, 
by  getting  Parker,  who  was  as  tenacious  of  his 
opinions  as  her  Majefly,  to  agree  to  a  royal  in- 
junctionv  that  no  he?-d  or  member  of  any  college 
or  cathedral  fhould  bring  a  wife,  cr  any  other 
woman,  into  the  precin<^|s  of  itf  to  abide  in  the 
fame,  on  pain  or  forfeiture  of  all  eccleftaftical 
preferments,  Jt  ihould  feem  as  if  the  queen 
and  our  archbifliop  had  determined  to  plague 
each  other  on  the  fubjeft  of  matrimony,  fop 
Parker  baa  written  a  letter  to  her  majefty,  ex-r 

horting 
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horting  her  to  enter  into  that  holy  ftate,  to  which 
he  had  procured  the  fignature  of  fome  other 
prelates,  and  now  upon  his  application  to  her,  to 
revoke  this  injunction,  fhe  treated  the  inftitution 
with  fevere  fatire  and  marked  contempt,  telling 
the  archbifhop  fhe  repented  having  made  any 
married  men  bifhops  ;  which  mortified  him  not  a 
little,  and  occafioned  his  writing  a  fharp  letter  to 
the  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  which  he  informed  him, 
that  the  bifhops  were  all  diffatisfied  with  the  queen, 
and  that  for  his  part  he  repented  his  having  ac- 
cepted the  ftation  he  now  held. 

This  mifunderftanding,  however,  was  no  fooner 
adjufted,  than  a  religious  quarrel  of  another  na- 
ture broke  out  among  the  clergy  of  the  eftablifhed 
church,  which  threatened  an  alarming  and 
dangerous  fchifm,  and  could  not  fail  of  giving 
caufe  of  fcandal  to  all  well  difpofed  chriftians  : 
fince  even  the  bifnops  were  divided  in  opinion, 
and  formed  themfelves  into  diftinct  parties. 

The  queen,  in  confequence  of  a  claufe  in  the 
ac"l  of  uniformity,  which  impowered  her  to  add 
any  rites  and  ceremonies  fhe  thought  proper  to  the 
«ftablifhed  church,  had  enjoined  particular  ecclefi- 
aiUcal  habits  to  be  worn  by  the  different  orders 
of  the  clergy ;  to  thefe  regulations  fome  implicit- 
ly conformed,  others  rejected  part  of  their  drefs, 
and  not  a  few  the  whole,  as  the  relics  of  popifh 
fuperftition.  Surplices  and  copes  in  particular, 
were  ftrongly  objected  to  j  and  this  difference  in 
opinion  had  fuch  an  effe£t  upon  the  congregations, 
that  divine  fervice  was  almoft  deferted  by  thofe 
who  had  a  prepoffeflion  in  favour  of  thefe  habits, 
if  the  pried  of  the  parifh  was  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion ;  and  the  fame  happened  in  parifhes  where 
the  people  abhorred  thefe  garments,  and  their 
paftors  perfifted  in  wearing  them.  In  fliort,  as  it 
VOL.  II.  D  happens 
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happens  in  all  public  difputes,  which  give  rife  to 
•parties;  the  infection  fpread  to  private  families, 
and  caufed  domeftic  altercations.  And,  as  the 
majority  of  the  laity  were  againft  thefe  habits, 
the  clergy  who  wore  them  were  fubje&ed  to  the 
infults  of  the  vulgar,  who  confidered  them  as 
hypocrites,  believing  them  to  be  papifts  at  heart, 
and  confr  r.nifts  to  the  new  religion  only  from 
worldly  motives.  This  fpirit  in  the  people,  in- 
creafed  with  their  averfion  to  popery,  and  our 
archbifhop  whofe  advice  the  queen  chiefly  follow- 
ed, was  feverely  cenfured  as  the  principal  author 
of  thefe  disturbances,  but  neither  Parker  nor  the 
reft  of  the  prelates  in  his  party  made  any  concef- 
fion  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  diflatisfied,  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  two  archbifliops  were 
fent  for  to  court,  and  commanded  to  reftore  the 
peace  of  the  church,  they  immediately  purfued 
fuch.  meafures  as  were  calculated  to  inforce  obedi- 
ence from  the  clergy,  and  the  laity  were  totally 
left  out  of  the  queftion,  _unlefs  they  thought  pro- 
per to  conform  to  the  ordinances  now  drawn  up 
Hv  Parker  and  his  ailbciates,  for  due  order  in 
preacnmg  and  administering  the  facramems,  and 
for  the  apparel  of  perfons  ecclefiaftical. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  regulations,  the  breach 
was  widened,  and  has  not  been  clofed  to  this 
hour :  for  all  the  licences  for  preaching  were  di- 
redtly  cancelled,  and  no  new  ones  granted  but  to 
fuch  of  the  clergy  as  would  fubfcribe  to  the 
queen's  original  injunctions  concerning  the  ec- 
clefiaftical habits,  and  to  the  ordinances  f;t  forth 
by  Parker,  containing  fome  articles  to  which 
many  of  the  clergy,  and  a  confiderable  body  of 
the  laity  could  by  no  means  be  brought  to  con- 
form. Among  other  things,  the  principal  mi- 
nifter  was  to  wear  a  cope  when  he  administered 
the  facrament :  at  prayers  they  were  all  to  wear 

furplices,. 
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furplices,  in  the  parifh  churches,  and  in  cathe- 
drals, hoods,  in  which  they  were  to  preach  :  the 
communion  table  was  to  be  placed  in  the  ,eaft, 
and  no  perfon  permitted  to  receive  the  facrarmnt 
in  any  other  pofture  but  kneeling.  And  finally, 
no  perfon  was  to  be  ordained,  who  had  not  taken 
degrees  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

A  violent  fchifm  enfued,  and  fuch  numbers 
of  the  clergy  refigned  their  benefices  and  cures, 
that ,  the  two  univerfities  could  not  fupply  men  of 
tolerable  abilities  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  ;  the 
bifhops  were  therefore  obliged  to  procure  degrees 
for,  and  to  ordain  many  illiterate  perfons  who 
had  barely  the  qualifications  of  common  clerks, 
but  whom  they  found  ready  to  comply  with  any 
forms  or  ceremonies  by  which  they  might  be  inducted 
to  valuable  livings. 

But  among  the  clergy  who  refufed  to  conforms 
were  many  perfons  of  the  firft  reputation,  for 
piety,  learning,  and  moral  character,  for  whom 
the  candid  and  difinterefted  in  general,  conceived 
the  higheft  veneration,  thefe  had  confiderable  in- 
tereft  at  court ;  and  they  were  countenanced  by 
a  few  of  the  moderate  bifhops,  particularly  by 
Jewel,  biftiop  of  Salifbury,  and  Pilkington,  bifhop 
of  Durham,  who,  as  they  had  been  exiles  for 
their  profefTion  of  the  proteftant  faith  in  the  worft 
of  times,  could  not  be  fufpe&ed  of  want  of  zeal, 
and  therefore  they  wrote  with  great  freedom  and 
intrepidity  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  the  reigning 
court  favourite,  reprefenting  that  the  reformed 
countries  abroad  had  calt  off  popiih  apparel  with, 
the  pope,  that  in  things,  indifferent  in  themfelves, 
compulfion  fliould  not  be  ufed,  by  any  means, 
and  that  fo  many  minifters  were  refolved  to  leave 
their  livings,  rather  than  comply,  that  it  would 
be  impoflible  to  find  proper  teachers,  the  realm 
D  2  being 
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being  fcarce  of  them,  and  many  places  entirely 
deftitute  of  any.  Leicefter,  already  inclined  to 
favour  the  caufe  of  the  non-conformifts,  gained 
over  feveral  other  courtiers,  and  their  reprefenta- 
tions  had  fuch  an  effecl:  on  the  queen,  that  fhe 
refolved  to  withdraw  the  royal  fan&ion,  and  leave 
the  ordinances  to  the  eccleliaftical  court,  which 
had  fufficrent  authority  over  the  inferior  clergy  by 
the  canon  law,  to  mforce  obedience  if  it  was 
judged  necelfary  to  exert  it,  and  thus  the  odium  of 
a  fpiritual  perfecution  againft  the  puritans  was  taken 
off  from  the  crown,  and  thrown  upon  the  arch- 
bifhops  and  their  party. 

Parker,  exafperated  at  this  meafure,  openly  de- 
clared, that  the  queen  had  ordered  him  to  draw  up 
•the  injunctions  and  the  ordinances,  and  refolved  to 
abide  by  them  ;  he  now  publifhed  them  under  the 
title  of  advertifements,  and  foon  gave  the  clergy 
to  underftand  that  he  would  inforce  them  with 
rigour,  in  the  fpiritual  court ;  for  he  cited  Samp- 
fon  dean  of  Chrift's  church  Oxford,  and  Hum- 
phreys prefident  of  Magdalen  college,  to  appear 
before  him,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  commiflioners, 
and  after  trying  every  perfuafive  argument  to  in  • 
duce  them  to  conform,  they  were  menaced  with 
deprivation  in  cafe  of  refufal,  and  a  fhort  time 
was  allowed  them  to  give  in  their  anfwer;  this 
however,  they  employed  in  writing  an  elaborate 
letter  to  the  commifiioners  in  defence  of  their  con- 
duel:,  and  in  fupport  of  religious  liberty  :  with 
great  coolnefs  and  judgement  they  exprelfed  their 
concern,  that  fuch  a  diiTention  fhould  arife  for  fo 
trifling  a  fubje£t,  propter  lanam  et  linwn  ;  meaning, 
the  fquare  cap,  and  the  furplice,  and  only  required 
the  fame  indulgence  for  their  opinions,  which  they 
were  ready  to  'grant  to  thofe,  who  differed  from 
them.  This  law,  concerning  the  reftoring  the 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  they  faid, 

appeared 
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appeared  to  them,  to  be  joined  with  the  hazard 
of  flavery,  neceffity  and  fuperftition  ;   c<  But  be- 
caufe  this  does  not  feem  fo  to  you,  you  are  not  to 
be  condemned  by  us;  becaufe  this  does  feem  fo  to 
us,  we  are  not  to  be  vexed  by  you."     Thefe  and 
other  .arguments,  equally  fraught  with   the  fpirit 
of   primitive    chriftianity,    charity    and   aftedbon, 
had  no  weight  with  the  commiflioners,  who  ailed 
under  the  influence  of  the  archbishop,  and  he  was 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  thefe  two  di- 
vines,   who  were   univerfally   efteemed    for    their 
great  learning  ;  their  zeal  in   the  proteftant  caufe, 
and   their  fufferings  on   that  account  in  the  reign, 
of  queen  Mary,  being  of  the  number  of  the  un- 
fortunate exiles,  who  were  reduced  to  great  extre- 
mities abroad,  fubfiiting  folely  on  the    charity  of 
the   foreign    proteftants.     Accordingly,    on    their 
fecond  appearance,  they  were  ordered    to  comply' 
in  a  peremptory  manner  by   the   archbifhop,  and 
on  their  refufal,  they  were  taken  into  cuftody,  a..d 
confined  in  the  archbiihop's  palace  at  Lambeth, 
with  a  view  of  terrifying  the  inferior  clergy ;  but 
this  proceeding  not  having  the  defired  effe&,  they 
were  deprived,  and  then  releafed. 

Soon  after,  the  archbifhop  ordered  the  whole 
body  of 'the  London  clergy  to  appear  before  him, 
and  fome  of  the  eccleliaitical  commiflioners  at 
Lambeth,  on  a  certain  day,  to  fubfcribe  their  con- 
formity to  the  injunctions  and  ordinances-^  and  hav- 
ing given  proper  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  court, 
hercquefted  fecretary  Cecil,  and  fome  of  the  privy- 
council  to  be  prefent,  but  he  could  not  obtain 
their  confent  j  however,  he  found  means  to  pro- 
cure a  royal  proclamation,  requiring  uniformity 
in  the  habits  of  the  clergy,  under  pain,  upon, 
refufal,  of  being  filenced  and  deprived. 

When  the  London  clergy  appeared   in   court, 

they  were  admonifhed  to  follow  the  pious  example 
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of  one  Thomas  Cole  ;  who  overcoming  his  fcru- 
ples,  by  the  force  of  perfuafions,  had  conformed, 
and  being  drefled  in  the  habits  required  by  the  in- 
junctions, was  placed  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
near  the  commiffioners.  The  archbifhop's  chan- 
cellor, then  addrefled  them  in  thefe  words,  as  re- 
lated by  Strype,  in  his  life  of  Grindal,  bifhop  of 
London. 

"  My  mailers,  and  ye  minifters  of  London  I 
the  council's  pleafure  is,  that  ftriclly  ye  keep  the 
unity  of.  apparel,  like  to  this  man  (pointing  to 
Mr.  Cole)  that  is,  wear  a  fquare  cap,  and  a 
fcholar's  gown,  prieft  like,  a  tippet,  and  in  the 
church,  a  linnen  furplice,  and  inviolably  obferve, 
•the  rubric  of  the  book  of  common  prayer,  and 
the  queen's  majefty's  injunctions,  and  the  book 
of  convocation  (the  thirty-nine-  articles)  ye,  that 
will  fubfcribe,  write  Volo.  Thofe  that  will  not 
iubfcribe,  write  Nolo.  Be  brief,  make  no  words." 
And  when  fome  of  the  clergy  offered  to  fpeak,  he 
interrupted  them,  crying,  "  Peace,  peace, — ap- 
paritor call  over  the  churches,  and  ye  matters  an-, 
ifwcr  prefently  fub  pcena  contemptus^  and  fet  your 
names."  Of  ninety-eight  prefent,  fixty-one 
fubfcribed,  and  when  the  reft  prefented  a  pa- 
per to  the  archbifhop,  afligning  their  reafons  for 
refufing,  his  grace  told  them,  that  it  was  no  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  commiffioners  to  debate ;  ad- 
ding, "  he  did  not  doubt,  but  when  they  had  felt 
the  fmart  of  want  and  poverty,  they  would  com- 
ply ;  for  the  wood  as  yet  was  but  green." 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  unfatisfa£tory  tafk  to 
follow  the  archbifhop  through  all  his  inquifitorial 
proceedings  againft  the  non-conforming  clergy,  in 
which  he  perfifted  to  the  laft  ;  nor  fhould  we  have 
dwelt  fo  long  upon  this  article,  if  it  had  not  en- 
abled us  fo  trace  the  origin  of  the  fubfcriptions 
required  from  the  clergy  to  the  thirty-ninq  articles, 

and 
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and  other  canonical  ordinances,  a  fubjecl:  which  is 
become  interesting  in  our  day,  by  the  vigorous 
but  ineffectual  applications  lately  made  to  parlia- 
ment for  relief,  from  this  a£t  of  religious  thraldom. 

We  are  likewife  indebted  to  this  part  of  our  hi- 
ftory,  for  the  rife  of  that  refpedtable  body  of  dif- 
fenters  from  the  church  of  England,  who  have 
ever  fmce  approved  themfelves  the  zealous  and 
fteady  friends  of  the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of 
their  country. 

For,  the  archbifhop  did  not  flop  here ;  but  find- 
ing that  the  books  and  pamphlets  publifhed  by  the 
deprived  clergy,  who  with  the  difTenting  laity  were 
now  ftyled  Puritans,  were  written  with  manly  free- 
dom, and  contained  unanfwerable  arguments  in. 
favour  of  their  refufal  to  comply  with  ceremonies 
retained  from  the  Romifh  church  ;  he  complained 
to  the  privy  council,  that  the  queen's  injunctions 
were  difobeyed,  and  the  fchifm  in  the  church  5n- 
creafed  by  the  publication  of  heterodox  libels. 
This  application  to  the  government  produced  an 
order  from  that  arbitrary  tribunal  the  ftar  cham- 
ber, prohibiting  all  books  and  pamphlets  in  which 
any  thing  was  advanced  againft  the  injunctions, 
the  ordinances,  or  the  eftablifhed  mode  of  worfhip 
of  the  church  of  England  ;  the  wardens  of  the 
ftationers  company  were  likewife  empowered  to 
fearch  the  bookfellers  (hops  and  the  printing-houfes' 
for  fuch  works,  and  to  brinu  the  offenders  before 
the  ecclefiaftical  commiflioners.  Thus  was  the 
finifhing  hand  put,  to  a  total  feparation  of  the 
confcientious  Puritans,  from  the  new  church  of 
England.  On  the  merits  of  the  controverfy  no 
impartial  decifion  can  be  made  at  this  diftance  of 
time,  though  fome  hundreds  of  volumes  have  been 
publifhed  on  both  fides  :  But  we  may  venture  one 
remark  ;  that,  as  the  difference  arofe  only  from 
external  ceremonies,  both  parties  agreeing  in  the 
D  4  fundamental 
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fundamental  do&rines  and  myfteries  of  chriftia- 
nity,  the  extremes  to  which  it  was  carried,  could^ 
only  be  the  effect  of  paffion,  prejudice,  and  felf- 
ifhnefs,  which  prevails  to  this  hour,  and  prevents 
that  deilrable  union  in  religion  which  ought  to  be 
the  refult  of  the  extenfion  of  human  knowledge, 
and  of  the  liberal,  refined  fentiments,  that  prevail 
all  over  Europe,  with  refpeft  to  all  other  fciences 
but  that  of  divinity. 

The  archbifhop's  zeal  at  length  carried  him  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  duty,  for  he  wanted  to  in- 
fluence the  houfe  of  commons  to  fubmit  all  matters 
concerning  religion  to  the  bifhops,  but  two  re- 
nowned patriots  of  thofe  days,  Mr.  Strickland  and 
Mr.  Wentworth,  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  this  arbitrary 
proceeding,  in  which  the  queen  was  impoliticly 
concerned  j  and,  after  very  warm  debates,  the  com- 
mons were  obliged  to  agree  to  her  majefty's  pre- 
tenfions,  though  by  no  means  well  founded,  that 
as  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  the  ordering  of  all 
things  thereunto  belonging,  was  a  branch  of  her 
royal  prerogative  ;  and  Mr.  Wentworth,  for  his 
freedom  of  fpeech  in  this  debate,  was  fent  to 
the  Tower.  The  queen  then  committed  this 
prerogative  into  the  hands  of  Parker,  and  the  pre- 
lates of  his  pr.rty,  who  not  content  with  requiring 
fubfcription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  exceeded 
the  penalties  prefcribed  by  law  for  refufal.  And  to 
crown  the  whole,  the  archbifhop  made  a  perfonal 
vifitation  in  the  Ille  of  Wight,  at  that  time  chiefly* 
inhabited  by  foreign  proteftants  of  different  per- 
fuafions,  who  had  fled  from  Romifh  perfecution  : 
it  had  been  the  policy  of  government  hitherto  to 
let  thefe  ftrangers  enjoy  religious  toleration,  efpe- 
cially  as  there  were  amongft  them  many  Calvinifts ; 
but  Parker  having  information,  that  not  a  few  of 
the  non-conforming  clergy  had  found  an  afylum, 
and  an  hofpitable  reception  in  this  iiland,  he  re- 
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folved  to  enforce  the  a£t  of  uniformity  there,  ne- 
ver thought  of  before,  and  upon  meeting  with 
almoft  a  general  refufal,  he  deprived  the  clergy,, 
and  ordered  the  churches  to  be  fhut  up.  This  in- 
temperate zeal,  when  it  came  to  be  known  at 
court,  highly  difpleafed  the  queen,  whojuitly  con- 
fidered,  that  as  this  place  was  reforted  to  by  ma- 
riners of  different  nations,  her  reputation  would 
foon  fuffer  in  foreign  countries  ;  where  thefe  pro- 
ceedings would  aftoniih  the  proteftants,  and  give 
the  Roman  catholics  an  opportunity  of  retorting 
the  charge  of  perfecution  upon  the  church  of 
England.  About  the  fame  time  the  bifhop  of 
Wincheiter  remonftrated,  that  the  archbishop  in  a 
vifitation  of  his  diocefe,  had  infringed  on  his  pri- 
vileges, and  eftablifhed  an  inquifitorial  power  over 
his  clergy.  The  council  upon  thefe  complaints* 
declared  their  difapprobatiou  of  the  archbilhop's 
conduct,  a-nd  advifed  her  majefty  to  order  the- 
churches  to  be  opened  in  the  Ifte  of  Wight,  and 
the  minifters  to  be  restored,  without  fubfcribing,, 
unlefs  they  did  it  voluntarily,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  when  Parker  came  to  court,  the- 
queen  publicly  reprimanded  him.  But  the  mif- 
chief,  was  done,  the  fpirit  of  fuperiority,  of  eccle- 
fiaftic'al"  pride,  and  of  diiilain  for  their  proteftant 
brethren  of  different  perfuafions,  which  remains 
to  this  hour  a  reproach  to  the  dignified  clergy  of 
the  church  of  England  as  a  body,  had  diiiemi- 
nated  itfelf  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,,  never  to- 
be  eradicated. 

Parker  could  but  ill  brook  any  coolnefs  from 
the  queen,  or  her  miniltry,  as  he  always  pretended 
that  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  was  for  the  advance- 
ment of  her  rnajefty's  honour,  and  the  fupport  of 
her  royal  prerogative,  and  therefore  he  retired  from 
court,  and  wrote  a  very  {harp  letter  to  Cecil  lord 
D  5  Burleigh^ 
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Burleigh,  now  high  treafurer,  and  firft  minifter 
of  ftate,  expreffing  his  difcontent  at  the  oppofition 
formed  againft  his  meafures,  and  declaring  both 
the  church  and  the  ftate  to  be  in  danger  of  diflo- 
lution  from  the  countenance  given  to  the  Puritans ; 
but  he  did  not  long  furvive  this  letter,  for  being; 
feverely  afflicted  with  the  ftone,  and  its  common  at- 
tendant the  ftranguary,  he  was  taken  off  by  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  the  laft  in  May  1575. 

This  prelate  however,  with  all  his  faults,  muft 
be  confidered  as  a  principal  agent  in  adding  to  the 
luftre  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  fixing  the 
proteftant  religion,  on  fuch  a  permanent  footing, 
as  left  not  the  leaft  probability  of  the  reftoration 
of  popery,  to  which  the  people,  from  the  natural 
inconftancy  of  their  difpofitions,  fo  readily  return- 
ed after  the  death  of  Edward  VJ.  A  circum- 
ilance  which  will  be  hereafter  enumerated  with 
the  reft  of  the  fignal  advantages  obtained  for  this 
kingdom,  by  her  prudent  and  fuccefsful  admini- 
ilration. 

His  reputation,  as  an  author,  and  a  ufeful  anti- 
quaran,  ftill  preferves  his  name  with  veneration 
in  the  learned  world.  He  was  a  diligent  refearcher 
after  Saxon  and  Britifh  antiquities,  he  fpared 
neither  labour  nor  expence  to  collect  and  preferve 
the  writings  of  the  moft  ancient  authors  of  our 
own  country,  and  according  to  Strype,  one  of 
his  agents  only  procured  for  him  no  lefs  than 
6700  volumes,  in  four  years.  His  controverfial 
works  are  but  few  and  of  fmall  eftimation,  but 
his  folio  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Englifh,  publifhed 
by  him  in  1568,  is  in  high  eftimation  :  it  is  called 
the  Biftiop's  Bible,  becaufe  he  was  aflifted  in  the 
tranflation  by  fome  of  the  bifhops  :  it  is  now  very 
fcarce,  but  there  is  a  copy  in  excellent  prefervation 
.at  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and^  by  the  beft  critics 
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this  tranflation  is  preferred  to  that  which  is  in> 
common  ufe,  being  the  laft  tranflation  made  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  and  by  that  Prince  ordered 
to  be  ufed  in  all  churches  inftead  of  Parker's,  or 
the  bifhop's.  bible.  The  archb;fh  p  1  ike  wife  pub  - 
lifhed  editions  of  four  of  our  ancient  Englifh  hif- 
torians  ;  Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  Matthew  Paris* 
Afler's  Life  of  Alfred,  and  Thomas  Walfingham's 
hiftory  from  Edward  I.  to  Henry  V.  with,  his  ac- 
count of  Normandy.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the 
lives  of  his  predecelfors  the  archbifhops  of  Canter- 
bury, the  joint  labour  of  Parker  and  Joceline  one 
of  his  chaplains.  The  beft  edition  of  this  work 
is  that  by  Dr.  Samuel  Drake,  London,  1729. 

*#*  Authorities.  Life  of  Matthew  Parker  by 
Strype,  M.  A.  Neale's  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans. 
Warner's  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  England.  Sir 
James  Ware's  Hiftory  of  the  Bifhops  of  Ireland. 
Stow's  Chronicle. 
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HE  Revolutions  in  the  commercial  affairs  of 
Europe,  form  as  ftriking  a  picture  of  the  glo- 
rious age  of  Elizabeth  as  thofe  of  religion,  with 
which  they  were  at  this  period  intimately  connect- 
ed, 
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ed,  and  perhaps,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
hiftory  of  any  nation  fuch  a  concurrence  of  happy 
events  as  thofe,  which  at  almoft  one  and  the  fame 
inftant,  contributed  toinfure  the  profperity  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  fix  the  renown  of  its  fovereign  dur- 
ing this  glorious  aera. 

It  is  impofiible  to  illuftrate  the  truth  of  thefe 
hiftorical  remarks,  in  more  precife  terms  than 
thofe  of  the  celebrated  Voltaire,  in  his  univerfal 
hiftory  j  and  as  he  makes  honourable  mention  of 
the  eminent  citizen  and  patriot,  to  whofe  life  they 
are  applied,  the  reader  cannot  be  prefented  with  a 
more  beautiful  and  apt  introduction. 

"  From  the  firft  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
"  theEnglifh  applied  themfelves  to  manufactures  : 
**  the  Flemings  being  perfecuted  by  Philip  II. 
"  king  of  Spain,  (who  permitted  his  governor  of 
«'  the  low  countries,  now  the  Auftrian  Nether - 
«<  lands,  to  exercife  every  a&  of  cruelty  for  the 
"  extirpation  of  herefy)  removed  to  London, 
**  bringing  with  them  an  increafe  of  inhabitants, 
"  induftry  and  riches.  This  capital,  which  en- 
"  joyed  the  bleffings  of  peace  under  Elizabeth, 
*«  cultivated  likewife  the  liberal  arts,  which  are 
"  the  badges  and  confequences  of  plenty.  Lon- 
"  don  was.  enlarged,  civilized,  and  embellifhed  j, 
«  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  one  half  of  the  little 
"  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  was  able  to  counterba- 
<*  lance  the  whole  power  of  Spain.  The  Englifli 
«'  now  figured  as  the  fecond  nation  in  the  world 
*«  in  induftry,  as  in  liberty  they  were  the  firft  ; 
"  and  a  private  merchant  in  London,  was  rich 
"  enough  to  build  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  to 
**  found  and  endow  a  college  for  the  education  of 
«  the  children  of  his  fellow  citizens." 

By    what    means    England    attained    this    ac- 
ceffion  of  national    power,  fplendor,    and  riches, 
be  developed  in  the  life  of  this  illuftrious  ci- 
tizen, 
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izen,  and  of  thofe  great  ftatefmen,  warriors 
and  navigators,  who  by  their  fignal  fervices  in 
their  different  ftations  of  life,  at  once  immorta- 
lized their  own  reputations,  and  aggrandifed  their 
native  country. 

Mr.  Thomas  Grefham  was   the  defcendant  of 
an  ancient   family,   who,  according   to  Camden, 
took  their  name  from  a  town  fo  called  in  Norfolk, 
and  this  family  had  produced  feveral  eminent  men 
in   the  earlier  periods  of  the  Britifh  hiitory,  nor 
was   the   father   of  this   gentleman,    Sir   Richard 
Grefham,  of  lefs  note  than  his  anceftors  :  for  be- 
ing fortunate   in   the  bufmefs    of  a  mercer,    and- 
enabled  to  purchafe  confiderable  eftates,    he    be- 
came  flieriff  of   London    in    1531,    and   recom- 
mended himfelf  to  Henry  VIII.    who    conferred 
upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and   made 
him  his  principal  agent  for  the  negociation  of  his 
mercantile  concerns  and  loans  at  Antwerp,  during 
his   wars  with    France,    and    he   was    afterwards 
mayor  ;  but  Sir  Richard  is  ftill  more  memorable  as 
a  citizen,  for  obtaining  the  privilege  for  private 
merchants  to  be  bankers,  and  to  negociate  bills  of 
exchange  without  applying  for  a  fpecial  licence, 
which  was  before  required  ;  and  as  this  privilege  was 
firft  exercifed  by  merchants  refiding  in  Lombard- 
ftreet,  this  made  that  fituation  fo  well  known  af- 
terwards for  this  bufmefs,  and  here  it  was  that  Sir 
Richard  propofed  to  build  a  bourfe  or  exchange,  but 
this  honour  however,  was  refervtd  for  his  fonThomas ; 
but  he   purchafed  the   chapel   of  St.   Thomas  of 
Acres   now  Mercer's   chapel    for   that   company. 
It   is   obfervable,    that  at   this    period   and    long 
after,  no  perfon  could  belong  to  any  other  com- 
pany but  that  of  the  trade  he  followed,  which  bred 
an  attachment,  friendmip  and  fociety  among  citi- 
zens of  the  fame  trade,  and  occasioned  valuable 
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gifts  and  legacies  to  the  feveral  companies  from 
their  refpective  members  ;  whereas  at  prefent,  one 
of  the  principal  ufes  of  fuch  companies  is  deflroyed, 
for  a  fifhmonger  by  trade,  may  be  a  clothworker 
in  his  corporate  capacity ;  a  lawyer  a  goldfmith, 
and  a  peer  a  fadler,  to  the  deftrudrion  of  all  order, 
and  of  the  original  defign  of  inftituting  fuch  fra- 
ternities. 

Sir  Richard  Grefliam  had  two  fons,  the  eldeft, 
John  Grefham,  was  an  eminent  citizen  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI,  and  though  bred  to  his  father's 
bufinefs,  accompanied  the  proted-tor  Somerfet,  in 
his  expedition  to  Scotland,  and  was  knighted  by 
the  duke  on  the  fpot,  after  the  victory  he  obtained 
over  the  Scots  in  Mufsleborough  field  in  1547;  he 
died  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  in  1560.  The 
youngeft  fon,  our  famous  merchant,  was  born  at 
London  in  1519,  and  for  fome  particular  view  as 
we  imagine,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  mercer 
when  he  was  very  young,  but  he  certainly  did  not 
follow  the  bufinefs  as  an  apprentice,  for  we  find 
him  paffing  fome  years  in  his  ftudies  at  Caius  col- 
lege, under  the  celebrated  founder  Dr.  Caius,  who 
in  commendation  of  his  application  and  proficien- 
cy, ftyled  him  Doflifftmus  Mercator^  the  very 
learned  merchant.  However,  the  profits  of  trade 
were  then  fo  great  and  fuch  large  eftates  had  been 
raifed  by  it  in  his  own  family,  that  he  alfo  engaged 
in  it,  and  was  made  free  of  the  mercers  company 
in  1543.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  Mr.  Grefliam  mar- 
ried about  this  time,  the  daughter  of  William 
Fernley  of  Suffolk,  relict  of  William  Reade,  Efq; 
of  Middlefex,  for  he  had  a  fon  named  Richard, 
in  honour  of  his  grandfather,  born  fome  time  be- 
fore the  death  of  Sir  Richard,  which  happened  in 
1548. 

Sir  William  Danfell  fucceeded  Mr.  Grefham's 
father  as  the  king's  agent  at  Antwerp,  but  by  his  bad 
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management,  initead  of  (applying  the  king  with  mo- 
ney, he  brought  him  Co  c.  nfiderably  in  debt,  that  the 
merchants  at  Antwerp  would  not  make  any  further 
advance^,  which  greatly  tmbarrafled  the  king's  af- 
fairs  at  home,  and   occafioned   a  letter  of  recall, 
which  Danfell  refufed  to  obey  ;  hereupon  our  mer- 
chant was  fent  for  by  the  council,  and  his  opinion 
required   by  what  means  his  majefty  might  beft  be 
enabled    to    difcharge    the    debt,    amounting   to 
260, ooo/.  or  puf  it  in  fuch  a  itate  of  liquidation 
and  fecurity,  tnat  his  loans  might  go  on   in  the 
ufual  channel  at  Antwerp.     His  fentiments  upon 
this  point,  muft   have  been  very  fatisfaclory,  for 
without  any  requeft  on  his  part,  he  was  appointed 
agent,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Antwerp  in 
1551,  where   he  foon  round  himfelf  involved   in 
very  troublefome  and  uneafy  circumftances  ;  but 
his   fertile  genius  enabled  him  to  extricate  himfelf 
with  great  honour.  The  money  that  had  been  bor- 
rowed by  the  late  agent  for  the  king's  ufe,  not  be- 
ing repaid  at  the  ftipulated   times,  he  found  him- 
felf under  a  neceflity  to  procure  an  additional  term 
of  prolosgation,  but  this  the  avaritious  Flemings 
would  by  no  means   agree   to,  unlefs  his  majefty 
would  purchafe  jewels,  or  fome  other  rich   com- 
modities,   to   a   confiderable    amount,   on    which 
they    might   gain    immenfe    profits,    befides    the 
intereft,  at  that  time  rated  at    16  per  cent,  on  the 
value,  till  paid  for. 

And  it  deferves  the  reader's  notice,  that  the 
principal  commerce  of  Antwerp  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, conlifted  in  the  importation  of  diamonds, 
pearls  and  other  precious  ftones,  and  of  wool  j 
together  with  the  negociation  of  loans  of  money 
and  exchanges.  The  perfecution  of  the  duke  of 
Alva,  drove  the  manufacturers,  and  the  merchants 
trafficking  in  bulky  commodities,  moft  liable  to 
feizure  and  confifcation,  -from  this  ancient  mart  of 
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commerce,  but  many  of  the  diamond  merchants, 
and  money  agents  remained,  whofe  descendants 
have  preferved  this  city  from  a  total  decline,  by 
keeping  alive  the  two  branches  of  the  diamond 
trade,  and  negociating  bills  of  exchange,  for  both 
of  which,  Antwerp  is  at  this  day  famous,  being 
the  cheapeft  European  market  for  jewels,  and  fo 
remarkable,  with  refpecl:  to  exchanges,  that  a  well 
known  merchant,  or  gentleman,  either  native  or 
foreigner,  may  get  a  bill  difcounted,  drawn  on, 
the  remoteft  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Mr,  Greftiam  did  not  judge  it  compatible,  either 
with  the  king's  honour,  or  his  own  credit  as  his 
agent,  to  comply  with  the  venal  propofals  of  the 
Flemings,  he  therefore  peremptorily  rejected  them, 
and  tranfmitted  a  plan  to  England  for  difcharging 
the  king's  debts  at  Antwerp  in  two  years.  He 
propofed  that  the  council  fhould  immediately  re- 
mit about  13007.  to  a  friend  in  their  intereft  with 
the  utmoit  privacy,  and  he  would  make  fuch  a  dif- 
cretional  ufe  of  this  fum  thus  thrown  into  the  market 
as  to  prevent  the  artful  fall  of  the  exchange  with 
England.  The  council  approved  his  defign  and 
remitted  the  money,  with  which  fmall  fum  he  con- 
trived to  take  up  200  /.  every  week  upon  his  own 
credit,  on  bilis  of  exchange  drawn  at  double 
ufance  on  England,  and  thus  he  gained  time,  and 
negociated  72,OOO/.  in.  one  year.  In  addition  to- 
this  fcheme,  he  propofed,  that  the  king  fliould  take 
the  commerce  of  the  lead  mines  with  Antwerp, 
into  his  own  hands,  and  iflue  a  proclamation,  for- 
bidding the  exportation  of  this  article,  except  on. 
the  king's  account  for  five  years.  This  meafure 
being  taken  had  the  defired  eiiecT:,  the  king's  a- 
gents  engrofled  the  lead,  which  caufed  the  price  to 
life  conliderably  at  the  Flemifh  markets,  and  at 
the  enhanced  value,  they  fupplied  Antwerp  difcre- 
tioJially  i  fo  that  by  thefe  two  mercantile  itrata- 
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gems  the  balance  was  turned  in  favour  of  England, 
and  the  king's  debts  honourably  difcharged  within 
the  term  pn  pofed  by  Mr.  Grefham.  And  the 
credit  of  the  crown  of  England,  which  before  his 
time,  was  confidered  by  the  Flemifh  merchants  as 
very  (lender,  rofe  to  fuch  a  height  of  reputation, 
that  Mr.  Grefham  could  borrow  what  fums  he 
thought  proper,  on  equitable  terms,  either  on  his 
mailer's,  or  his  own  private  credit. 

The  demife  of  king  Edward,  retarded  for  a 
time,  the  honours  due  to  this  great  man  for  his 
eminent  fervices,  for  upon  the  acceflion  of  queen 
Mary,  he  was  recalled,  but  he  had  been  enabled  to 
live  very  comfortably  as  a  private  gentleman  by 
the  munificence  of  his  royal  mafter,  who,  befides 
lands,  to  the  yearly  value  of  300  /.  fettled  a  pen- 
fton  of  ioo/.  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  about 
three  weeks  before  he  died,  making  ufe  of  thefe 
words,  among  other  honourable  expreffions  in  the  pa- 
tent, "  You  fhall  know  thatyou  have  ferved  a  king.'* 

However,  his  friends  importuned  him,  to  pre- 
fent  a  memorial  to  the  queen,  ftating  the  fignal 
fervices  performed  by  his  father  and  himfelf  to  the 
crown  in  their  public  characters,  often  at  the  rifk 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  making  particular 
mention  of  a  heavy  lofs  fuftained  by  our  merchant 
on  his  return  to  England,  the  veflel  in  which  his 
houfhold  furniture,  plate,  and  the  wearing  apparel 
of  himfelf  and  his  lady  was  embarked  being  fhip- 
wrecked,  and  not  one  article  faved,  yet  no  in- 
demnification had  been  given  him  for  a  misfor- 
tune incurred,  while  he  was  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic fervice.  It  appears,  that  this  memorial  pro- 
cured him  the  reiteration  of  his  former  employ, 
and  other  commiflions  from  the  queen,  for  the 
management  of  her  affairs  in  the  Low-countries, 
which  are  inferted  in  the  i5th  volume  of  Rymer's. 
Feeders?.  When  queen  Elizabeth  fucceeded  to  the 
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crown,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  of  her  loyal  citi- 
zens taken  into  favour  ;  fhe  employed  him  foon 
after  her  acceflion  to  buy  up,  and  furnifh  the  royal 
arfenals  with  arms ;  and  the  year  following,  her 
majefty  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  appointed  him  her  agent  in  foreign 
parts.  Being  now  in  the  higheft  efteem  with  his 
fellow  citizens  and  in  great  credit  at  court,  he 
thought  proper  to  fix  his  refidence  in  the  city,  and 
to  live  there  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  rank  and 
fortune :  for  this  purpofe,  fays  Stow,  "  he  built 
"  that  large  and  fumptuous  houfe  for  his  own 
"  dwelling  on  the  weft  fide  of  Bifhopfgate-ftreet, 
which,  after  the  demife  of  his  lady,  was  converted 
into  a  college,  purfuant  to  his  will,  called  Gre- 
fham  college,  and  has  fince  been  pulled  down, 
being  in  a  ruinous  condition,  to  build  the  New 
Excife  Office.  Here  he  maintained  a  poft  be- 
coming his  character  and  ftation." 

But  the  joy  which  profperity  naturally  infpires, 
was  checked  by  a  family  misfortune  about  this 
time,  by  the  ficknefs  and  death  of  Richard  Qre- 
fham  his  only  fon,  who  died  in  1564. 

The  merchants  of  London  ftill  continuing  to 
meet  in  Lombard-ftreet  in  the  open  air,  expofed 
to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  Sir  Thomas 
refolved  to  revive  his  father's  plan  of  building  for 
them  a  commodious  bourfe,  on  the  plan  of  the 
bourfe  at  Antwerp.  With  this  view  he  generoufly 
propofed  to  his  fellow  citizens,  to  erect  this  public 
edifice  at  his  own  expence,  if  the  corporation 
would  aflign  over  to  him  a  proper  fpot  of  ground, 
fufficiently  fpacious,  to  render  it  both  ufeful  and 
convenient.  Such  an  inftance  of  urbanity  is  but 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  therefore  the  city  moft 
readily  and  gratefully  accepted  this  offer,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  they  purchafed  eighty  houfes  in 
Cornhill,  fituated  in  the  three  allies,  then  called, 
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Swan's,  New,  and  St.  Chriftopher's  allies,  for 
which  the  corporation  paid  to  the  feveral  owners, 
in  the  year  1566,  the  fum  of  3532  /.  and  immedi- 
ately fold  the  houfes  under  contract,  to  pull  them 
down  and  remove  the  materials  in  three  months, 
for  the  trifling  fum  of  4/87.  This  done,  the 
ground  plot  was  laid  out  at  the  expence  of  the  city, 
and  pofTeffion  giv^n  to  Sir  Thomas,  who  in  the 
deed  of  aflignment,  is  ftyled  "  Agent  to  the 
"  queen's  highnefs  ;"  and  on  the  yth  of  June, 
1567,  the  founder  laid  the  firft  ftone  of  the  edi- 
fice, accompanied  by  fome  of  the  aldermen,  who  laid 
eight  pieces  of  gold  upon  the  bricks  for  the  work- 
men, and  after  this  ceremony  was  over,  they  feem- 
ed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  expreffing  their  grati- 
tude, for  they  proceeded  on  the  building  with  fuch 
amazing  diligence  and  difpatch,  that  in  Novem- 
ber the  roof  was  covered  in,  and  the  timber  work, 
which  had  been  framed  and  fitted  for  putting  up 
at  Batisford  near  Ipfwich,  was  completed  foon 
after. 

The  plan  of  this  bourfe,  or  exchange,  was  an 
oblong  fquare,  with  piazzas  on  the  north  and 
fouth  fides,  fupported  by  ten  pillars  of  marble  on 
each  fide ;  and  thofe  on  the  eaft  and  weft  ends 
were  fupported  by  feven  pillars  on  each  fide  :  un- 
der thefe  piazzas,  fhops,  to  the  number  of  120, 
were  neatly  fitted  up,  which  were  lett  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas, upon  an  average  at  4/.  10  s.  per  annum. 
Other  fhops  were  fitted  up  at  fidt  in  the  vaults 
under  ground,  but  the  darknefs  and  damp  rendered 
them  fo  unwholefome  and  inconvenient,  that  they 
were  very  foon  removed,  and  the  vaults  lett  for 
luitable  ufes.  Upon  four  pinnacles  at  each  corner 
of  the  roof  was  placed  a  grafhopper,  the  creft  of 
the  arms  of  the  Grefham  family ;  and  in  honour 
of  Sir  Thomas,  a  very  large  grafhopper  was  placed, 
on  the  turret  of  the  new  Royal  Exchange,  which 
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ferves  likewife  as  a  vane.  The  old  building  was 
burnt  in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  the  prefent 
noble  ftruclure  was  erected  at  the  joint  expence  of 
the  city  and  of  the  mercers  company.  It  coft 
80, ooo/.  and  was  finifhed  in  the  year  1670. 

Sir  Thomas  Grefham's  exchange  was  entirely 
completed,  and  the  fhops  opened  in  1569,  and  in 
January,  1570,  queen  Elizabeth,  attended  by  her 
nobility,  came  from  Someriet-houfe,  and  pafling 
by  Temple  Bar,  through  Fleet-ftreet,  Cheap,  and- 
the  north  fide  of  the  new  bourfe,  to  Sir  Thomas's 
houfe  in  Bifhopfgate-ftreet,  dined  there,  and  after 
dinner,  returning  through  Cornhill,  entered  the 
bourfe  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  having  viewed  every 
part  thereof  above  ground,  efpecially  the  Pawn, 
(the  ranges  of  fhops)  which  was  richly  furnifhed 
with  all  forts  of  the  nneft  wares  in  the  city,  fhe 
caufed  the  bourfe,  by  a  trumpet  and  a  herald,  to 
be  proclaimed  the  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  and  fo  to 
be  called  from  thence  forth,  and  not  otherwife. 
A  ridiculous  tradition  is  handed  down  to  this  time, 
founded  on  no  hiftorical  evidence  whatever,  that 
in  honour  of  his  royal  vifitor,  and  in  proof  of 
his  great  wealth,  Sir  Thomas  Gremam,  ordered  a 
pearl  of  immenfe  value  to  be  reduced  to  powder, 
and  thrown  into  a  glafs  of  wine,  which  he  drank 
to  the  queen's  health.  It  feems  to  have  been  only 
a  poetical  licence,  taken  from  an  hiftorical  play,  in 
two  aclis,  compofed  to  compliment  the  queen  upon 
two  great  events  in  her  reign  ;  the  building  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Spanifti 
Armada.  The  lines  in  the  drama  are — 

Here  fifteen  hundred  pound  at  one  clap  goes* 
Inftead  of  fugar,  Grelham  drinks  this  pearl, 
Unto  his  queen  and  miftrefs  :  pledge  it  lords. 
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The  judicious  critic  will  likewife  reflect,  that 
Grefham's  fortune  had  fuffered  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  it  is  therefore  highly  improbable,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  twelve  years,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Britifh  commerce,  he  fhould  have  gained  fuch  im- 
menfe  wealth,  as  to  enable  him  to  commit  fuch  an 
aft  of  idle  extravagance. 

But  the  fituation  of  public  affairs,  from  the  time 
of  his  forming  a  defign  of  building  an  exchange,  to 
the  date  of  its  completion,  totally  difcredits  this 
fable;  for  in  this  interval  Sir  Thomas  Grefham 
had  been  fent  to  Antwerp  to  borrow  about  8000  /. 
fterling,  and  to  procure  further  time  for  the  pay- 
ment of  two  old  debts  of  the  crown,  amounting 
together  to  about  22,000  /.  fterling  :  this  bufmefs 
he  fuccefsfully  negotiated  in  1566  ;  and  by  this  time 
fully  convinced  that  her  Majefty  might  borrow 
money  of  her  own  fubje&s,  on  more  advantageous 
terms,  than  thofe  required  by  the  Flemings,  he 
prefented  a  memorial  to  the  miniftry  upon  this 
fubjec-t,  on  his  return  from  Flanders ;  but  this 
falutary  advice  was  not  followed  till  the  year 
1569,  when  the  rupture  between  England  and 
Spain  abfolutely  forced  adminiftration  into  a  mea- 
fure,  which  found  policy  and  domeftic  ceconomy 
fhould  have  induced  them  to  have  adopted  much 
eariler. 

The  duke  of  Alva,  by  order  of  Philip  II.  king 
of  Spain,  prohibited  all  commerce  in  Flanders  with 
the  Engliih  j  upon  which,  our  merchants  and  fac- 
tors left  Antwep,  and  retired  to  Hamburgh  •,  and 
Cecil,  the  fecretary  of  irate,  and  lord  treafurer, 
apprehenfive  that  the  merchants  would  not  have 
money  fufficient  to  carry  on  their  trade  at  their  new 
fettlerr.ent,  where  their  credit  was  not  yet  eftablifh- 
ed,  and  confequently  that  the  import  duties  at  home, 
efpecially  on  woollen  cloths,  would  fail  fhort,  the 
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queen's  only  refource  for  difcharging  her  foreign 
debts,  communicated  his  fentiments,  in  this  em- 
barraffed  fiiuation,  to  Sir  Thomas  Grefham  ;  who, 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  circumftances  of 
the  Engl:£h  merchants  at  Hamburgh,  and  the  ftate 
of  their  commercial  tranfactions,  difpelled  the  mi- 
nifter's  fears,  by  affuring  him,  that  if  the  queen 
could  contrive  to  pay  the  London  merchants  the 
firft  payment,  being  one  half  of  her  debt  to  them, 
they  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  make  fuch  remit- 
tances to  Hamburgh,  as  would  firmly  eftablifh  the 
credit  of  the  Englifh  merchants  fettled  there ;  and 
before  the  fecond  payment,  enable  them  to  fhip 
from  thence  for  England,  commodities  to  the  amount 
of  ioo,ooo/.  which,  with  the  exports  for  Ham- 
burgh then  ready  to  be  fhipped  and  eftimated  at 
aocuooo/.  would  produce  duties  to  the  amount  of 
J0,ooo/.  and  remove  every  doubt  of  the  queen's 
ability  to  pay  her  creditors. 

Sir  Thomas  further  added,  that  the  demand 
for  Englifh  commodities  was  fo  great,  that  the  mer- 
chants at  Hamburgh  would  have  plenty  of  money, 
as  well  as  full  credit  to  obtain  any  quantity  of  fo- 
reign commodities  for  England,  after  they  had  re- 
ceived the  merchandize  now  fhipping  from  London ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  left  thefe  fhould  be  retarded 
by  any  unforefeen  accident,  he  advifed  Cecil  to 
remit  money  to  Hamburgh,  to  enable  them  to  fulfill 
the  contracts  they  had  made  for  goods  fent  to  Eng- 
land on  their  firit  fettlement,  before  they  could  re- 
ceive any  returns :  this  being  done,  the  credit  of 
the  queen  and  the  Englifh  merchants  was  in  fuch 
high  repute,  that  the  duke  of  Alva,  who  forefaw 
his  own  ruin,  in  that  of  the  Flemifh  commerce, 
««  quaked  for  fear."  The  perfecution  fet  on  foot 
by  the  duke  of  Alva  has  been  already  noticed  }  but 
befides  this  fcourge,  he  laid  a  heavy  impofition  on 
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commerce,  demanding  the  tenth  penny  upon  the 
value  of  all  goods  brought  into  the  Low-countries 
for  fale,  which  completed  the  ruin  of  the  commerce 
of  thofe  countries,  and  removed  it  to  Amfterdam, 
Hamburgh,  and  London.  The  prudent  meafure 
of  procuring  loans  from  her  own  fubjects  for  the 
public  fervice,  was  next  carried  into  execution  i 
but  the  laudable  project  received  a  confiderable 
check  at  firft  from  the  corporation  of  Merchants 
Adventurers,  who,  at  a  general  court  rejected  the 
queen's  demand  of  a  loan,  which  the  queen  highly 
refented,  in  a  letter  written  by  Cecil  to  the  com- 
pany at  her  exprefs  command  ;  however,  the  fum 
being  only  1 6,000 /.  was  obtained  through  Grefham's 
intereft  in  the  city  from  fome  of  the  aldermen,  and 
other  merchants,  at  fix  per  cent,  for  fix  months  ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  a  prolongation 
was  readily  agreed  to.  This  happened  in  the  year 
1572,  and  is  a  revolution  in  the  finance  operations 
of  government,  which  adds  another  wreath  of  fame 
to  the  annals  of  this  reign. 

To  remedy  the  fcarcity  of  filver  coin,  which  ob- 
ftrucled  inland  trade,  our  patriotic  merchant,  ever 
zealous  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  knowing  that 
one  Reggio  an  Italian  merchant,  had  lodged  thirty 
thoufand  Flemifh  ducatoons  in  the  Tower  for  fecu- 
rity,  and  that  he  had  likewife  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  the  fame  pieces  in  the  hands  of  private  friends 
in  London,  advifed  the  queen  to  purchafe  them 
of  Reggio,  and  to  coin  them  into  Englifli  /hillings 
and  fixpences,  by  which  (he  would  gain  three  or 
four  thoufand  pounds,  and  keep  all  this  fine  filver 
in  her  realm  :  (many  of  thefe  {hillings  and  fixpences 
are  ftill  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  £riri- 
ous  in  high  prefervation)  the  ducatoons  were  ac- 
cordingly purchaied  of  the  Italian,  and  the  queen 
borrowed  the  amount  of  the  London  merchants  for 
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two  years,  at  moderate  intereft.  At  the  fame  time 
Sir  Thomas  fent  five  facks  of  new  Spanifti  ryals, 
his  own  property,  to  the  Mint ;  and  this  example 
^encouraged  others,  fo  that  when  the  new  coinage 
was  iflued,  filver  currency  became  very  plentiful  at 
home,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  queen's  debts 
in  Flariders  were  paid  with  it;  the  reiidue  being 
foon  after  remitted  in  bills  of  exchange  on  Ham- 
burgh, to  the  great  honour  of  the  queen,  and  the 
further  advancement  of  the  commercial  credit  of 
the  kingdom  in  foreign  countries. 

Thefe  wife  regulations  of  courfe,  abolifhed  the 
office  of  queen's  agent  for  money  matters  in  foreign 
parts ;  but  the  queen,  to  fhew  her  high  regard  for 
Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  and  that  he  might  not  lofe 
the  dignity  of  a  public  character  in  the  city, 
put  him  into  the  commiffion  with  the  archbimop  of 
Canterbury,  the  bifhop  of  London,  and  fome  lords 
of  the  council,  who,  in  this  reign,  were  ufually 
appointed  affiftants  to  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the 
government  of  the  city,  during  the  queen's  fum- 
-mer  progrefles  through  the  kingdom.  This  ho- 
nour he  held  as  occalion  required,  from  1572 
to  1578. 

Sir  Thomas  Grefham's  active  life  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  be  long  abfent  from  the.  buftle  of  the 
-mercantile  world  ;  he  loved  to  vifit  his  favourite 
exchange,  and  to  affociate  with  merchants  :  upon 
which  account,  he  would  not  retire  to  any  of  the 
confiderable  eftates  he  had  purchafed  in  the  remoter 
counties,  but  built  a  magnificent  feat  at  Ofterley 
Park,  near  Brentford  in  Middlefex. 

Here  he  indulged  himfelf  with  fhort  intervals  of 
-relaxation,  but  his  mind  was  always  fo  full  of  plans 
-for  the  public  good,  and  the  promotion  of  ufeful 
induftry,  that  even  here  he  mixed  utility  with  re- 
creation, and  made  bufmefs  part  of  his  amufementi 
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for  within  his  park,  he  ere&ed  paper,  oil,  and  corn 
mills,  thus  finding  conftant  employment  of  various 
.forts  of  workmen,  who  w^re  conftantly  devoted  to 
his  fervice,  he  being  likewife  a  liberal  mafter,  the 
wonderful  part  of  the  following  anecdote  falls  to 
the  ground ;  and  it  appears  highly  probable,  though 
we  have  but  flender  authority  to  fupport  the  fadt  as 
it  is  related  by  Fuller  in  his  Worthies  of  Middlefex. 
Accerding  to  him,  "  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  been 
once  very  magnificently  entertained  and  lodged  at 
Ofterley  Park,  fhe  found  fault  with  the  court  be- 
fore it,  as  being  too  large,  and  faid  it  would  ap- 
pear better,  if  divided  by  a  wall  in  the  middle :  he 
took  the  hint,  and  fent  for  workmen  from  London," 
(rather  from  Brentford)  "  who  in  the  night  built 
up  the  wall  with  fuch  privacy  and  expedition,  that 
the  next  morning  the  queen,  to  her  great  furprife, 
found  the  court  divided,  in  the  manner  flie  had 
propofed  the  day  before." 

The  greateft  part  of  the  very  ample  fortune  which 
Sir  Thomas  Grefliam  had  acquired  by  his  clofe 
application  to,  and  confummate  (kill  in  mercantile 
tranfacYions,  he  now  refolved  to  devote  to  the  be- 
nefit of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  their  children's 
children,  having  no  legitimate  heir  to  inherit  it 
after  his  deceafe.  He  had  indeed  a  natural  daugh- 
ter, by  a  Flemifh  woman,  while  he  refided  at  Bruges 
in  Flanders ;  but  having  given  her  in  marriage  to 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  feal,  with  a  portion  fuitable  to  his  own 
circumflances,  and  the  rank  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  married  her,  he  thought  himfelf  free  from  all 
family  claims,  after  he  had  made  a  comfortable  pro- 
vifion  for  his  lady,  in  cafe  fhe  furvived  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  made  no  fecret  of  his  laudable  defign, 
to  have  his  manfion-houfe  (as  it  was  then  called) 
converted  into  a  college,  for  the  profeffion  of  the 
feven  liberal  fciences,  and  to  endow  it  with  the 
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revenues  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  after  his  own  and 
his  lady's  deceafe.  As  foon  as  this  was  known, 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  at  which  place  he  had 
been  educated,  ordered  their  public  orator,  Mr. 
Richard  Bridgewater,  to  write  him  an  elegant  Latin 
letter,  reminding  him  of  a  promife  he  had  formerly 
made  (as  the  univerfity  were  informed)  to  give  them 
500 /.  either  towards  building  a  new  college,  or 
repairing  an  old  one  at  Cambridge,  for  the  fame 
purpofes.  This  letter  was  expedited  the  beginning 
of  March,  1575  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month 
they  wrote  him  another,  acquainting  him,  that 
they  had  heard,  he  had  pofitively  declared  his  in- 
tention of  founding  a  college  to  Lady  Burleigh  ; 
and  as  there  were  but  three  convenient  fituations, 
in  their  opinion,  for  fuch  a  foundation,  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  they  hoped  a  fuperior  re- 
gard for  Cambridge  would  determine  him  to  give 
that  univerfity  the  preference.  At  the  fame  time, 
they  wrote  to  Lady  Burleigh,  requefting  her  intereft 
with  him  upon  this  occafion.  But  thefe  letters 
failed  of  the  defired  effect,  owing  to  very  juft  and 
prudent  caufes.  London,  at  this  time,  had  no  fimi- 
]ar  inftitution,  and  the  want  of  liberal  education 
made  the  principal  merchants,  obftinate  and  tena- 
cious of  every  idle  prejudice  adopted  from  cuftom. 
This  Sir  Thomas  had  experienced,  in  the  trouble 
they  had  given  him,  by  oppofmg  his  very  rational 
plan  of  eftablifhing  a  reciprocal  union  of  interefts 
and  attachment  between  them  and  the  government, 
by  fupplying  the  public  loans  inftead  of  foreigners. 
Another  motive,  undoubtedly,  was  that  immortal 
fame,  which  every  public  fpirited,  every  good  citizen 
fhould  have  in  view,  whereby,  as  he  was  venerated 
while  living,  fo,  in  after  ages,  his  memory  might  be 
gratefully  preferved,  in  that  community  of  which 
he  was  a  refpeclable  member. 

Per- 
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Perfifting  therefore,  in  the  refolution  of  fixing  the 
college  in  his  dwelling-houfe,  he  executed  a  deed 
of  fettlement,  dated  May  20,  1575,  difpofmg  of 
his  feveral  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredi- 
taments, with  fuch  limitations  and  reftricbons,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  his  houfe 
in  Bifhopfgate-ftreet,  as  might  beft  fecure  his  views 
with  refpecl:  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were 
intended.  This  deed,  which  was  an  indenture  qua- 
dripartite, was  fucceeded  by  two  wills,  the  one 
bearing  date  July  4,  and  the  other  the  following 
day,  of  the  fame  year :  by  the  firft,  he  bequeaths 
to  his  wife,  whom  he  appoints  his  fole  executrix,  all 
his  perfonal  eftate,  confirting  of  cafh,  plate,  jewels, 
chains  of  gold,  and  flocks  of  fheep,  with  other 
cattle;  except  feveral  legacies  to  his  relations,  friends, 
and  lervants,  amounting  to  upwards  of  2000 /.  and 
a  few  fmall  annuities.  By  the  fecond,  he  gives  one 
moiety  of  the  Royal  Exchange  to  the  mayor  and 
commonalty  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  other 
to  the  Mercer's  company,  for  the  falaries  of  feven 
-  profellbrs,  one  for  each  of  the  liberal  fcitnccs,  to> 
be  chofen  by  them,  "  being  meet  and  fufficiently 
learned,"  to  read  public  lectures  in  divinity,  law, 
phyfic,  aftronomy,  geometry,  mufic,  and  rhetoric, 
for  which  they  are  to  receive  a  falary  of  5O/.  per 
annum,  and  to  be  provided  with  apart, r.ents  for  their 
refidence,  in  his  laid  manfion-houfe.  He  likewife 
bequeaths  53/.  6s.  %d.  yearly,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  eight  poor  perfons,  inhabiting  the  like  num- 
ber of  alms-houfes  built  by  him,  behind  uis  houfe.  . 
Alfo  io/.  per  annum  to  the  priions  of  Newgate, 
Ludgate,  the  King's-bench,  the  Marlhailta,  and 
the  two  Compters ;  with  the  like  annuity  to  the 
hofpitals  of  Chrift,  St.  Bartholomew,  Bedla-n,  and 
St.  Thomas.  Alfo  ioo/.  annually,  to  provide  a 
dinner  for  the  whole  company  of  Mercers  in  their 
hall,  on  every  quarter-day,  at  25 /.  for  each  dinner. 
E  2  Theie 
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Thefe  difpofrtions  were  made  conformable  to  the 
produce  of  the  rents  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
the  fines  for  alienations  which  exceeded  at  the  time, 
the  annual  payments  appointed  by  the  will,  fo  that 
the  two  corporations  had  more  than  fuificient  in- 
veftments  for  the  trufts  they  were  to  execute.  But 
as  the  lady  Anne,  his  wife,  was  to  enjoy  the  man- 
iion,  and  the  rents  of  the  Royal  Exchange  for  her 
life,  in  cafe  fhe  furvived  him,  they  were  both  vefted 
(after  her  deceafe)  in  the  two  corporations  for  the 
term  of  fifty  years  ;  which -limitation  was  made  on 
account  of  the  ftatutes  of  Mortmain,  prohibiting 
the  alienation  of  lands  or  tenements  to  any  corpora- 
tion, without  licence  firft  obtained  from  the  crown; 
the  procuring  of  which,  the  teftator  not  only  re- 
commended in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  but  by  a  pru- 
dential claufe,  in  fome  meafure  fecured ;  for  the 
eftates  were  to  revert  to  his  heirs  at  law,  if  no  li- 
cence was  obtained  within  the  time  limited.  The 
two  corporations  however,  in  conformity  to  the 
conditions  of  their  truft,  applied  for  a  patent,  which 
was  granted  to  them  by  James  I.  in  the  year  1614, 
to  hold  the  bequeathed  eftates  for  ever,  for  the  ufes 
declared  in  the  will. 

His  worldly  concerns  being  thus  adjufted  in  a 
manner  that  could  not  but  afford  him  much  fecret 
fatisfadlion,  and  the  moft  pleafing  reflections,  it  is 
moft  probable  that  he  lived  a  retired  life,  enjoying 
the  happy  tranquillity,  which  affluence  acquired  by 
honeft  induftry,  and  peace  of  mind,  the  refult  of 
pious  and  benevolent  actions  always  afford,  for  no 
particular  memoirs  of  the  four  laft  years  of  his  life 
are  handed  down  to  us  ;  all  the  account  we  have 
of  him,  after  the  year  1575,  is,  that  on  the  2gth 
of  November,  1579,  this  great  and  good  man  was 
taken  off  in  an  apoplectic  fit :  Hollingfhed  fays, 
"  that  coming,"  (or,  more  properly,  being  come) 
*<  from  the  Royal  Exchange  to  his  houfe  in  Bifhopf- 
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,gate-ftreet,  he  fuddenly  fell  down  in  the  kitchen, 
and  being  taken  up  was  found  fpeechlefs,  and  pre- 
fently  died." 

By  his  death,  many  large  eftates  in  feveral  coun- 
ties of  England,  amounting  to  the  yearly  value  of 
23887.  an  amazing  income,  in  thofe  days,  devolved 
to  his  lady  for  her  life  ;  and  as  fhe  furvived  him 
many  years,  this  accounts  for  the  late  date  of  the 
patent  to  the  corporations,  Lady  Grefham  refiding 
in  winter  at  the  manfion-houfe  in  Bifhopfgate-ftreet, 
and  in  fummer-at  Ofterley  Park. 

His  obfequies  were  performed  in  a  public  and 
folemn  manner,  and  his  charitable  works  followed 
him  to  his  very  grave ;  for  he  had  ordered  by  his 
will,  that  his  corpfe  fhould  be  attended  by  one  hun- 
dred poor  men,  and  the  fame  number  of  poor  wo- 
men cloathed  in  black  cloth  gowns,  at  his  expence. 
His  remains  were  depofited  at  the  north-eaft  corner^ 
of  St.  Helens,  his  pafilh  church,  in  a  vault  which 
he  had  long  iince  provided  for  himfelf  and  family. 
The  funeral  charges  amounted  to  800 /.  Over  the 
vault  is  a  large,  curious  marble  tomb,  on  the  fouth- 
and  welt  fides  of  which  are  his  own  arms,  and  on 
the  north  and  eaft,  the  fame  empaled  with  thofe  of 
his  lady ;  the  arms,  of  Sir  Thomas,  with  thofe  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  of  the  Mercer's  company, 
are  likewife  painted  on  glafs,  in  the  eaft-windov/ 
of  the  church,  above  the  tomb,  which  remained 
without  any  infcription  upon  it  till  the  year  1736, 
when  for  the  information  of  the  curious,  the  fol- 
lowing words,  taken  from  the  parifh  regifter,  were 
cut  on  the  ftcne  that  covers  it.  Sir  Thomas  Grefoam, 
Knight,  Was  buried  December  15,  1579. 

To  the  copious  account  already  given  of  the 

principal  events  in  the  life  of  this  generous  citizen, 

we  have  only  to  add,  from  Ward's  fummary  of  his 

character,  the  following  particulars.     He  was  well 
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acquainted  with  the  ancient  and  feveral  modern 
languages,  and  he  was  a  liberal  patron  to  learned 
men,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  dedications  of  their  works  to  him,  by 
different  authors,  particularly  by  John  Fox,  the 
celebrated  rmrtyrologift  ;  Hugh  Goughe,  writer  of 
t!i2  hiftory  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  &c.  He  tran- 
facted  queen  Elizabeth's  affairs  fo  conftantly,  that 
he  was  commonly  called,  "  The  Royal  Merchant." 
And  he  had  the  very  lignal  honour,  upon  many 
occafions,  to  be  appointed  to  receive  foreign  princes 
on  the-ir  firft  arrival  in  England,  and  to  entertain 
them  at  his  houfe,  till  they  were  prefented  at  court. 
In  fm< ,  having  no  fon  to  keep  up  his  name,  he 
took  the  moft  effe&ual  method  to  perpetuate  it,  in 
the  higheft  degree  of  grateful  veneration,  as  long 
as  the  city  of  London- exifts  as  a  corporation, 
t 

*.**  Authorities.  Camden's  Britan.  edit.  1720. 
Journal  of  Edw.  VI,  of  his  own  writing  in  the 
Coton.  library  at  the  Mufeum.  Rymer's  Fcedera, 
vol.  15.  Ward's  life  of  Grefham. 
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The  LIFE  of 
ROBERT     DUDLEY, 

EARL    of  LEICESTER. 
[A.  D.  1532,  to  1588.] 

Including  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  Sir 
Robert  Dudley. 

SOME  mention  has  already  been  made  of  this 
gentleman,  in  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, Vol.  I.  p.  170.  It  is  therefore  only  ne- 
ceilary  to  add,  as  to  the  juvenile  part  of  his  life, 
that  he  was  the  duke's  fifth  fon,  by  Jane,  the  daugh- 
ter and  heirefs  of  Sir  Edward  Guilford.  The  exadt 
time  of  his  birth  is  not  recorded,  but  it  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  in  the  year  1532;  and  in  the  year 
1550,  he  was  married  to  Amy,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Robart,  when,  as  a  compliment  to  his  father, 
the  king  was  prefent  at  the  nuptials ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  from  early  youth  to  the  laft  hour  of 
his  life,  he  was  a  fuccefsful  courtier.  Upon  the 
king's  death,  he  engaged  with  his  father,  in  fup- 
port  of  lady  Jane  Grey's  title  to  the  crown,  and 
attended  upon  him  in  his  expedition  into  Norfolk; 
but  upon  th:  duke's  being  arreftcd  at  Cambridge, 
E  4  he 
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he  fled  to  queen  Mary's  camp,  and  furrendered  » 
from  whence  he  was  brought  up  prifoner  to  Lon- 
don, and  confined  in  the  Tower,  on  the  twenty- 
fixth  of  July  1553,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  January 
following,  was  arraigned  of  high  treafon  at  the 
Guild-hall  of  London,  confefled  the  indi&ment, 
and  was  adjudged  by  the  earl  of  Suflex  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered.  But  the  lords  interceding 
for  him4with  the  queen,  fhe  reftored^him  and  his  bre- 
ti.rcn,  (except  the  lord  Guilford)  in  blood,  received 
him  into  favour,  and  made  him  mafter  of  the  Englifh 
ordnance  at  the  fiege  of  St.  Quintin,  in  1557. 

As  foon  as  queen  Elizabeth  afcended  the  throne, 
fhe  advanced  him  to  one  of  the  higheft  pofts  of  ho- 
nour near  her  perfon,  making  him  her  mafter  of 
the  horfe,  and  in  the  fecond  year  of  her  reign,  to 
the  great  furprize  of  his  rival  courtiers,  her  Majefty 
advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  privy  counfellor, 
and  honoured  him  with  the  noble  order  of  the 
garter. 

Encouraged  by  thefe  favours,  he  £-V5  into  the 

O  J  '  O 

opinion,  that,  if  he  could  get  rid  of  his  wife,  he 
need  not  defpair  of  foon  rendering  himfelf  perfonally 
Agreeable  to  her  Majefty.  The  lady  was  difpatch- 
ed  into  the  country,  to  the  houfe  of  one  of  his  de- 
pendants, where,  it  is  faid,  he  firft  attempted  to 
have  taken  her  off  by  pcifon  j  but,  failing  in  this 
defign,  he  caufed  her  to  be  thrown  down  from  the 
top  of  a  ft  air-cafe,  and  murdered  by  the  fall.  She 
was  at  firft  obfcurely  buried,  but  that  having  given 
occafion  to  cenfure,  he  ordered  her  body  to  be  taken 
up,  and  fhe  was  interred  again  in  St.  Mary's  church 
at  Oxford,  with  all  imaginable  pomp  and  folem- 
nity. 

Ambition  and  luft  were  the  ruling  paflions  of 
Dudley  j  and  his  perfonal  accomplifhments,  derived 
both  from  nature  and  polite  education,  infpired  him 
with  confummate  vanity  ;  nor  muft  Elizabeth  pafs 

uncen- 
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uncenfured,  for  it  appears,  that  even  before  the 
death  of  his  wife,  fhe  exceeded  the  bounds  of  fe- 
male decorum  in  her  conduct  towards  him,  info- 
much,  that  at  foreign  courts  her  reputation  was 
but  flightly  treated,  and  her  ambafladors  complain- 
ed of  it,  in  their  difpatches  to  the  miniftry  at  home. 
But  after  this  tragical  event,  it  was  obferved  that 
he  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception  than  ever 
from  the  queen  ;  and  though  fhe  did  not  openljr 
countenance  his  pretenfions  of  marriage,  yet  fhe 
feemed  not  at  all  difpleafed  with  the  overture;  and 
when  her  marriage  with  him  was  moved  by  the 
French  ambaffador,  fhe  only  objected  that  he  was 
not  of  the  royal  blood,  nor  could  fhe  think  of  raifing 
a  dependant  to  the  rank  of  a  companion.  But  envy 
and  hatred  are  the  fure  attendants  upon  greatriefs, 
and  Dudley,  by  being  thus  diftinguifhed  above  the 
retl  in  her  Majefty's  favour,  drew  upon  himfelf  the. 
odium  of  the  courtiers :  and,  it  is  poffible,  that 
about  this  time,  the  hiftory  of  Reynard  the  P^ox,, 
now  in  the  hands  of  every  child,  was  written,  as 
a  fatire  againft  his  lordfhip. 

Yet  it  muft  be  noticed,  in  juftice  to  the  queen  V 
political  character,  that  notwithftanding  her  blame- 
able  partiality  to  him  as  a  favourite,  which  fome- 
times  gave  him  a  prevailing  intereft  at  the  council- 
board,  fhe  never  confided  to  him  the  general  admi- 
niftration  of  affairs  ;  and  this  may  be  accounted  for,, 
by  admitting  that  Cecil's  great  abilities  as  a  ftatef- 
man,  enabled  him  to  undermine  the  voluptuous 
Dudley,  whofe  feufuality  checked  the  progrefs  of 
his  ambition.  Yet  his  fkilful  ahtagoniit,  that  he 
might  feem  to  gratify  him  even  in  this  paffionr 
while  he  was  attempting  either  his  removal  from, 
court,  or  a  diminution  of  his  influence,  fuggefted: 
to  her  Majefty  the  propriety  of  a  match  between 
Dudley  and  Mary 'queen  of  Scots,  then  about  to 
form  a  foreign,  alliance,  which  muft  be  prejudicial 
E  5  t» 
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to  England.     The  crown  of  Scotland  in  pofleflion, 
and  the  right  of  inheritance  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, were  moft  alluring  baits  ;  and  Cecil  knew, 
that  fhould  he  be  over-earneft  in  the  purfuit  of  the 
match  propofed,  he  wou44  be  infallibly  loft  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  queen  j  at  the   fame  time,  he 
was  under  no  apprehenfion,  from  the  known  tem- 
per of  the  queen  of  Scots,  that  a  perfon  of  his  lord- 
fhip's  extraction  could  ever  render  himfelf  accepta- 
ble to  her.     Elizabeth,  whatever  was  her  motive, 
gave  ear  to  this  propofal,  and  fent  immediate  in- 
ilructions  to  Randolph,  her  ambaffador  in   Scot- 
land, to  open  the  matter  to  Mary  ;  but  that  queen 
refolved  to  reject  the  offer,  though  fhe  feared  to 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with  Elizabeth.     She  dif- 
patched  Sir  James  Melvil  to  London,  with  inftruc- 
tions  full  of  friendlinefs  and  regard.     But  when 
Elizabeth  enquired  if  the  queen  of  Scots  had  fent 
any  anfwer  to  the  proportion  of  marriage  fhe  had 
made  her,  the  ambaffador  gave  an  evafive  anfwer. 
Her  Majefty  then  entered  upon  the   commendation 
of  lord  Robert  Dudley,  declared  fhe  would  marry 
him  herfelf,  if  fhe  had  net  b'jen  determined  to  end 
her  days  in  virginity  :  and  fhe  further  toid  Sir  James 
Melvil,  "  fhe  wifhcd  that  the  queen  her  fifter  might 
marry  him,  as  meet  ft  of  all  other  with  whom  The 
could  find  in  her  heart  to  declare  her  fecond  perfon. 
For  being  matched  with  him,  it  would  beft  remove 
out  of  her  mind  all  fears  and  fufpicions  to  be  of- 
fended by  any  ufurpation  before  her  death.     Being 
afTured,  that  he  was  fo  loving  and  trufty,  that  he 
would  never  permit  any  fuch  thing  to  be  attempted 
during  her  time."     In  the  courfe  of  this  curious 
converfation,  given  at  large  by  Sir  James  Melvil, 
in  his  memoirs,  Sir  James  had  named  the  earl  of 
Bedford  as  firft  commifficuer  to  be  fent  to  Scotland, 
to  fettle  all  differences  between  the  two  crowns  j 
and  lord  Robert  Dudley  only  as  his  fecond.     The 

queen 
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queen  took  fire  at  this,  vowed  fhe  would  make  him 
a  far  greater  earl  than  Bedford,  and  defired  the 
ambaffador  to  ftay  till  he  fhould  fee  him  made  earl-, 
of  Leicefter,  and  baron  Denbigh,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  at  Weft  mi  niter  on  the  291!}  *of  Sep- 
tember 1564,  with  great  folemnity,  the  queen  her— 
felf  affifting  at  the  ceremony.  And  not  longafter^ 
upon  the  refignation  of  Sir  J.  Mafon,  he  was  madez. 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

The  earl,  however,  feemed  now  rather  to  declines 
the  match,  than  defire  it;  he  exculed  himfelf-ta 
the  Scottim  ambafiador,  from  having  ever  enter- 
tained fo  proud  a  pretence,  declared  his  fenfe  of  his: 
own  unworthinefs,  and  begged  her  Majefty.  would 
not  be  offended,  nor  impute  a  matter  to  him,  which 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  haci  devi  ed  for  his  de- 
ftrudlicn  :  within  a  few  d;'vs  after,  Sir  James  Mel- 
vil  obtained  his  difpatch,  with  a  more  ample  decla- 
ration of  the  queen's  mind,  upon  the  fubjectof  his- 
embafiy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Leicefter  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  earl  of  Murray,  to  excufe  him  to  the 
queen  of  Scots.  And  that  he  might  the  better  re-- 
commend himfelf  at  court,  by  fhewing  his  zeal  in. 
the  fervice  of  his  royal  miftreis,  he  accufed  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  to  Elizabeth,  that  he  had  inter- 
meddled in  the  affair  of  the  fucceflion,  and  afilfted 
in  the  publication  of  a  book  againft  the  queen  of 
Scot's  title.  The  queen  was  highly  offended,  ths 
author,'  Hales,  was  taken  up  and  imprifoned,  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  would  have  infallibly  loft  his, 
office,  if  Leicefter  could  have  perfuaded  Sir  Anthony- 
Brown  to  have  accented  it. 

In  November  following,  the  earl  of  Bedford  and; 
Mr.  Randolph,  the  earl  of  Murray  and  fecretary 
Lidington,  commiilioners  on  both  fides,  met. near 
Berwick,  to  treat  of  the  marriage,  but  with  fleitderer 
offers,  and  lefs  effectual  dealing,  than  was  expected, 

1  The- 
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The  earl  of  Leicefter's  behaviour,  and  the  prudence 
and  difcretion,  which  appeared  in  the  letters  he  had 
written  to  the  earl  of  Murray,  had  made  an  im- 
preffion  upon  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  fhe  feemed 
fo  far  to  approve  of  the  match,  that  queen  Eliza- 
beth began  to  be  afraid  it  might  take  effect.  Un- 
der thefe  apprehenfions,  and  at  the  felicitation  of 
fecretary  Cecil,  fhe  permitted  lord  Darnley  to  take 
a  journey  into  Scotland,  in  hope,  that  his  prefence 
might  be  more  prevalent  than  Leicefter's  abfence. 
And  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  perceiving  the  queen's 
inclination,  wrote  private  letters  to  the  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, to  defift  from  profecuting  his  propofed  match 
any  farther.  The  queen  of  Scots  was  foon  after 
folemnly  married  to  lord  Dr.rnley,  in  thf  royal 
chapel" of  Holyrood-houie,  and  the  next  day  he  was 
publicly  proclaimed  king,  and  affociated  with  her 
Majefty  in  the  government. 

In  1565,  application  ivas  again  made  to  queen 
Elizabeth  to  think  ferioufly  of  marriage,  by  this 
means  to  weaken  the  party  of  the  queen  of  Scots  in 
England,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  intcrtft  of  the  pro- 
teitant  religion.  The  emperor  Maximilian  pro- 
pofed his  brother,  the  arcii-duke  Charles,  with 
very  honourable  conditions.  The  earl  of  SufTex 
favoured  the  match  ;  but  Leictfter,  prefuming  up- 
on his  power  with  the  queen,  took  pains  to  pre- 
vent it.  This  oppofition  was  ill  digcfled  by  the 
earl  of  Suifex,  who  was  of  an  hi^h  fpirit,  and  nobly 
defcended.  The  honefty  of  his  nature  led  him  to 
a  profefied  enmity,  which  divided  the  whole  court  j 
and  whenever  the  two  earls  went  abroad,  they  were 
attended  with  a  retinue  of  armed  followers  ;  info- 
much,  that  the  queen  was  obliged  to  interpofe  her 
authority  to  make  up  the  breach  :  but  Suffex  con- 
tinued his  averfiou  till  his  death  ;  and,  in  his  laft 
iicknefs,  is  faid  to  have  addrefled  his  friends  to  this 
purpofe :  "  I  am  now  paffing  into  another  world, 

and 
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and  muft  leave  you  to  your  fortunes,  and  to  the 
queen's  grace  and  goodnefs  ;  but  beware  of  the 
gypfie  (meaning  Leicefter)  for  he  will  be  too  hard 
for  you  all  j  you  know  not  the  beaft  fo  well  as  I 
do." 

The  ground  of  this  quarrel,  however,  is  more 
fully  explained  in  Cecil  lord  Burleigh's  papers, 
wherein  it  appears,  that  the  queen  permitted  it  to 
be  debated  in  council,  whether  flie  Ihould  marry 
the  arch-duke  or  Leicefter  ?  Sufiex  and  his  friends 
drew  up  the  reafons  why  flie  fhould  not  marry 
Leicefter.  And  from  this  very  meafure  we  may 
judge  of  the  real  intentions  of  Elizabeth,  which 
were  to  gain  the  confent  of  Mary  and  her  minifters 
to  the  propofed  match  between  the  queen  of  Scots 
and  Leicefter,  that  it  might  not  appear  derogatory 
to  her  honour  to  marry  him  after  another  queen  had 
agreed  to  accept  his  hand  ;  but  the  Englifh  council 
prudently  over-ruled  her  ferret  indinations. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter was  made  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  year.  At 
this  arra,  the  univerfity  was  in  a  moft  deplorable 
condition  :  their  difciplme  had  long  been  neglected, 
and  their  learning  moft  miferably  impoverished. 
The  whole  univerfity  could  furnifh  only  three 
preachers  j  and  in  the  abfence  of  two  of  them,  the 
audience  was  frequently  put  oft  with  very  lame  per- 
formances. To  give  the  reader  an  inftancc  ;  The 
congregation  being  one  Sunday  deftitute  of  a  preach- 
er, Taverner  of  Woodeaton,  the  Iheriff  of  the 
county,  enters  St.  Mary's,  with  his  fword  by  his 
fide,  and  his  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  mounts 
the  pulpit,  and  harangues  the  fcholars  in  the  fol- 
lowing ftrain  :  <c  Arriving  at  the  mount  of  St. 
Mary's  in  the  ftony  ftage,  wh  re  I  now  ftand,  I 
have  brought  you  fome  fine  bifcuits,  baked  in  the 
oven  of  charity,  carefully  conferved  for  the  chickens 

of 
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of  the  church,  the  fparrows  of  the  fpirit,  and  the 
fweet  fwallcv/s  of  falvation."  "This  Tavern er,  it 
feems,  had  been  brought  up  in  the  cardinal's  col- 
lege, was  an  inceptor  in  arts,  and  in  deacon's  or- 
ders, and  a  perfon  at  that  time  in  efteem  for  his 
learning  in  the  uiisverfity ;  fo  that  from  this  fpeci- 
men  it  appears  to  how  low  a  character  their  ftudies 
were  reduced. 

The  earl  of  Leicefter  laboured  by  all  pofiible 
means  to  introduce  an  improvement  in  literature, 
and  give  a  new  turn  to  the  face  of  affairs  in  the 
univerfity.  By  his  letters  he  recommended  to  them 
the  practice  of  religion  and  learning,  and  prelfed 
them  to  a  more  clofe  obfervance  of  their  duty.  This 
application  was  not  without  its  effect ;  proviiion 
was  immediately  trade  for  reforming  abufes  in  graces 
and  difpenfations,  lectures  and  public  exercifes  were 
enforced  by  ftatute,  and  the  habits  brought  under 
regulation  ;  the  earl  continuing  to  patronize  and 
regulate  the  univerfity  upon  every  occafion. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1566,  monfieur 
Ramtoullet  was  difpatched  into  England  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  by  Charles  IX.  king  of  France,  with 
the  order  of  St.  Michael,  to  be  conferred  on  two 
Engiifh  noblemen,  fuch  as  fhould  be  moil  agree- 
able to  her  Majefty.  The  queen  made  choice  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  the 
one  diftir.guifhed  by  his  high  birth,  and  the  other 
by  her  Majeity's  favour.  And  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  January,  they  were  inverted  in  the  royal  chapel 
at  Whitehall,  with  very  great  folemnity  ;  no  En- 
glifhman  having  ever  been  admitted  before  into  this 
order,  except  king  Henry  VIII.  king  Edward  VL 
and  Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk. - 

This  fummer  the  queen  made  her  firft  progrefs 
into  the  country,  a  laudable  cuftom  which  fhe  af- 
terwards kept  up,  the  greateft  part  of  her  reign  ; 
and  upon  her  return  fhe  vifited  Oxford.  She  was 
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attended  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  previoufly 
informing  the  univerfity  of  her  defign,  defired  they 
would  confult  their  own  credit  upon  this  occafion, 
and  make  an  honourable  provifion  for  her  Majefty's 
reception.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  Auguft  his 
lord/hip,  with  fome  others  of  the  nobility,  were 
difpatched  before  by  her  Majefty,  to  give  notice, 
that  £he  would  be  there  within  two  days.  The 
vice-chancellor  and  the  heads  of  houfes  came  out  to 
meet  them  on  horfeback,  and  entertained  them  with 
Latin  orations  addrefled  to  their  chancellor  and  fe- 
cretary  Cecil.  And  in  the  afternoon  the  lords  re- 
turned to  Woodftock,  where  the  court  lay,  and 
exprefied  their  fatisfac-tion  at  their  honourable  re- 
ception. 

On  the  thirty-firft  of  Auguft  in  the  forenoon, 
the  earls  of  Leicefter  and  Huntingdon  were  prefent 
at  Dr.  Humphrey's  lectures  in  the  fchools,  who 
read  as  queen's  profeftbr  in  divinity,  and  then  they 
attended  at  the  public  difputations.  Towards  even- 
ing, as  her  Majefty  approached,  me  was  met  at 
Wolvercote,  where  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  univerfity 
ends,  by  the  chancellor  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  by 
four  doctors,  and  the  vice-chancellor,  in  their 
fcarlet  robes  and  hoods ;  and  by  eight  mafters  of 
arts,  who  were  heads  of  colleges  or  halls.  The 
chancellor  then  delivered  the  ftaffs  of  the  three 
fuperior  beadles  into  her  Majefty's  hands,  and  hav- 
ing received  them  again  from  her,  and  likewife  re- 
ftored  them  to  their  refpe&ive  officers,  the  canon 
of  Chrift-church  made  an  elegant  fpeech  to  her 
Majefty  upon  the  occafion.  She  then  held  out  her 
hand  to  the  orator  and  the  doctors,  and  as  Dr. 
Humphreys  drew  near  to  kifs  it,  "  Mr.  doctor,'* 
fays  the  queen,  fmiiing,  "  thatloofe  gown  becomes 
you  mighty  well,  I  wonder  your  notions  fhould  be 
fo  narrow."  This  Humphreys,  it  feems,  was  at 
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the  head  of  the  puritan  party,  and  had  oppofed  the 
ecclefiaftical  habits  with  violent  zeal. 

As  flic  entered  the  town,  the  ftreets  were  lined 
with  fcholars  from  Bocardo  to  Quatervois,  who, 
as  her  Majefty  parted  along,  fell  down  upon  their 
knees,  and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  "  Long  live 
the  queen  !"  At  Quatervois  the  Greek  profeflbr 
addreiled  her  Majefty  in  a  Greek  oration,  and  the 
queen  anfwered  him  in  the  lame  language,  and 
commended  his  performance.  From  hence  me  was 
conveyed  with  the  like  pomp  to  Chnft-church, 
where  fhe  was  received  by  Mr.  Kmlmill,  the  pub- 
lic orator ;  who,  in  the  name  of  the  univerlity, 
congratulated  her  Majefty  on  her  arrival  among 
them. 

For  feven  days  together  the  queen  was  magnifi- 
cently entertained  by  the  univerfity,  and  exprefled 
an  extreme  delight  in  the  le&ures,  difputations  ; 
puMic  exercifts,  and  fhews  ;  which  fhe  conftantly 
heard  and  fa\v.  On  the  fixth  day  fhe  declared  her 
fatisfaftion  in  a  Latin  fpeech,  and  allured  them  of 
her  favour  and  protection.  The  day  after  fhe  took 
her  leave,  and  was  conducted  by  the  heads  as  far 
as  Shoi'V-r-hilJ,  when  the  earl  of  Leicefter  gave 
her  notice,  that  they  had  accompanied  her  to  the 
limits  of  their  jurifdiclion.  Mr.  Roger  Marbeck 
then  made  an  oration  to  her  Majefty,  and  having 
laid  open  the  difficulties  under  which  learning  had 
formerly  laboured,  he  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
encouragements  it  had  lately  received,  and  the 
profpeft  of  its  ..rifing  to  a  fuperior  degree  of  fplen- 
dor  under  her  Majefty's  moft  gracious  adminiftra- 
tion.  The  queen  heard  him  with  pleafure,  re- 
turned a  very  favourable  anfwer ;  and  cafting  her 
eyes  back  upon  Oxford,  with  all  poflible  marks  of 
tendernefs  and  affection,  fhe  bade  him  farewell. 
Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  the 
queen's  countenance,  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter's 

care, 
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care,  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  the  diligence  of  this 
learned  body,  that,  within  a  few  years  after,  it 
produced  more  eminent  men  in  every  branch  of 
fcience,  .than  in  any  preceding  age. 

Upon  the  queen's  return  to  London,  the  parlia- 
ment met  on  the  firft  of  November,  fell  into  warm 
debates,  and  feemed  refolved  to  infift  upon  her 
Majefty's  immediate  marriage,  or  the  declaration 
of  a  fuccefTor.  The  earl  of  Leicefter  had  earneftly 
fupported  the  title  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  but,  not 
meeting  with  the  fuccefs  he  defired,  he  faid  that 
an  hufband  ought  to  be  impofed  on  the  queen,  or 
a  fucceflor  appointed  by  parliament  againft  her  in- 
clination. Wherein  he  was  openly  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  privately  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.  But  the  queen  was  highly  incenfed  at 
this  behaviour,  and,  for  fome  time,  they  were  all 
excluded  the  prefence-chamber,  and  prohibited  ac- 
cefs  to  her  perfon  :  however,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore they  fubmitted,  and  obtained  her  Majefty's 
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During  this  difgrace,  Leicefter  is  charged  with 
having  entered  into  a  traiterous  correfpondence  with 
the  Irifh,  who  had  juft  before  broken  out  into  an 
open  rebellion.  His  letters  are  faid  to  have  been 
found  upon  a  perfon  of  diftindtion,  who  was  killed 
in  battle  j  but,  before  the  difcovery  could  be  made, 
he  was  reconciled  to  the  queen,  and  placed  above 
the  reach  of  any  private  accufation. 

The  next  year,  count  Stolberg  was  difpatched 
into  England,  by  the  emperor,  to  renew  the  treaty 
of  marriage  between  his  brother,  the  archduke 
Charles,  and  the  queen.  The  earl  of  Suflex  had 
not  long  before  been  fent  to  his  imperial  Majefty 
upon  this  fubjecl,  and  had  ufed  his  utmoft  efforts 
that  her  Majefty  might  be  married  to  a  foreign 
prince  :  but  Leicefter  took  care  to  fupplant  him  in 
his  defigns,  and  privately  engaged  the  lord  North, 
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who  attended  him  in  his  journey,  to  be  a  fpy  upon 
his  a&icns,  and  to  break  the  meafures  he  Ihould 
enter  into,  by  adverfe  infmuations.  In  the  nr-au 
time,  he  difcouraged  her  M^jefty  from  the  attempt, 
by  laying  before  her  the  inconveniences  that  would 
neceflarily  arife.  from  a  foreign  match  :  and  the 
archduke,  not  long  after,  married  the  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Bavaria  ;  and  Leicefter  was  now  no 
longer  under  any  apprehenfion  that  the  queen  would 
marry  a  foreigner  ;  indeed,  the  difficulties  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  religion  were  a  fufficient  bar,  if  no  other 
impediment  had  ftood  in  the  way,  to  the  fuccefs  of 
future  negociations,  as  it  had  been  in  the  cafe  of 
the  archduke. 

In  1568,  the  queen  of  Scots  fled  into  England ; 
and  Leicefter  appears  to  have  continued  ftrongly 
attached  to  her  intereft.  He  even  ftands  charged 
with  having  entered  into  a  confpiracy  againft  fecre- 
tary  Cecil,  bccaufe  he  fufpeftt-d  him  to  favour  the 
fucceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Suffolk. 

Mary  at  this  period  was  a  widow  for  the  third 
time,  her  ferond  hufband,  lord  Darnley,  having 
been  firft  murdered,  as  it  is  conjectured,  and  then 
blown  up  by  gun-powder,  with  all  his  attendants, 
at  his  hunting-fe  t,  in  1566:  Bothwell,  the  fup- 
pofed  chief  confpirator,  and  the  queen's  favourite, 
was  tried  for  tne  murder,  but  by  her  influence  ac-  . 
quitted  ;  and  that  no  room  might  be  left  to  doubt 
who  was  the  real  ;  ontriver  of  this  foul  treafon, 
Mary  married  Bothwe;!  foon  aft<"r  ;  upon  which 
the  earl  of  Murray,  and  other  lords,  raifed  an  army 
againft  her,  took  her  pnloner,  and  obliged  h.r  to 
relign  her  crown  to  her  fon,  by  1  rd  Darnley,  an 
infant  of  thirteen  rno;,ihs  old,  who  was  thereupon 
crowned  by  the  title  of  james  VI.  and  Murray 
was  appointed  regent:  as  to  Bothweh,  i,e  fled  to 
Denmark,  where  he  died  obfcurely,  and  Mary 
efcaping,  took  refuge  in  England. 

Here 
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Here  Leicefter  contrived  a  new  plan  to  reftore 
the  unfortunate,  guilty  queen,  by  propofing  a  mar- 
riage between  her  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
took  upon  him  to  propound  the  matter  to  the  duke  ; 
extenuated  the  crimes  fhe  was  accufed  of;  and 
wrote  letters  to  Mary  in  commendation  of  Norfolk  ; 
in  which  he  earneftly  perfuaded  her  to  approve  of 
the  marriage :  and,  farther,  he  drew  up  certain  ar- 
ticles, which  he  fent  to  her  by  the  biftiop  of  RofTe, 
promifing,  upon  her  acceptance  of  the  propofed 
conditions,  to  procure  for  her  the  crown  of  Scot- 
'land  in  prefent  pofleffion,  and  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land in  reverfion. 

Whilft  aftairs  were  in  this  fituation,  and  the  earl 
of  Leicefter  was  waiting  for  a  convenient  opportu- 
nity of  opening  the  defign  to  his  miftrefs,  the  earl 
of  Murray  fent  fecret  advice  to  her  Majefty  of  the 
whole  tranfa&ion,  and  charged  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
with  having  engaged  in  private  practices  to  get  the 
prefent  pofleffion  of  the  two  crowns  by  means  of 
this  marriage.  This  report,  though  very  foreign 
to  the  duke's  inclinations,  was  fupported  by  cir- 
cumftantial  evidence,  and  raifed  the  queen's  jealoufy, 
to  a  high  degree,  againft  the  duke  and  the  lords 
that  were  concerned  with  him  :  which,  when  Nor- 
folk underftood,  he  would  have  perfuaded  the  earl 
to  impart  the  fcheme  to  herMajefty  without  delay  j 
but  Leicefter  put  it  off  from  time  to  time,  till,  at 
length  falling  fick  at  Titchfield,  or,  at  leaft,  pre- 
tending ficknefs ;  for  he  was  a  complete  mafter  of 
the  courtly  art  of  diffimulation  ;  and  being  there 
vifited  by  Elizabeth,  he  declared  the  whole  matter 
to  her,  begging  forgivenefs  with  fighs  and  tears : 
and,  not  long  after,  the  duke  and  the  lords  being 
taken  into  cuftody,  the  earl  of  Leicefter  was  exa- 
mined before  the  queen  and  council  ;  where  he  gave 
,fuch  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  and  behaved 
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in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  eafily  obtained  her  Ma- 
jedy's  pardon. 

In  1.571,  died,  in  a  ftrange  manner,  Sir  Nicholas 
TKrcgmorton,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  Lei- 
cefter's  party,  againft  Cecil  fecretary  of  Hate,  but 
had  lately  gone  over  to  him.  Being  at  Leicefter's 
houfe,  as  he  was  at  fupper,  he  was  feized,  in  a 
moft  violent  manner,  with  an  impofthumation  in 
his  lungs,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  but  not  without 
fufpicion  of  poifon.  It  is  faid,  that,  on  his  changing 
fides,  the  earl  was  apprehenfive  he  might  make  a 
difcovery  of  his  fecret  practices,  and  for  this  reafon 
took  care  to  difpatch  him.  And,  he  likewile  bore 
him  a  fecret  grudge  for  a  former  mefTage  fent  over  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  whilft  her  ambafiador  in  France, 
that  he  had  heard  it  reported  at  the  duke  of  Mont- 
morency's  table,  that  her  Majefty  was  about  to 
marry  her  horfe-keeper,  meaning  Leicefler  her 
mafter  of  the  horfe. 

The  day  before  his  death,  Throgmorton  is  faid 
to  have  declared  the  caufe  of  his  diftemper  to  be  a 
poi foiiea  faiiad  he  eat  at  the  earl's ;  and  he  broke 
out  into  bitter  mveclives  againft  his  cruelty.  The 
earl,  however,  made  a  mighty  mew  of  lamentation 
over  him ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Walfing- 
ham,  then  ambaflador  in  France,  he  thus  exprefles 
himfelf  upon  the  occaiion.  "  We  have  loft,  on 
Monday,  our  good  friend  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmor- 
ton,  who  died  in  my  houie,  being  there  taken  fud- 
denly  in  great  extremity  on  Tuefday  before.  His 
lungs  were  perifhed,  but  a  fudtlen  cold  he  had  taken 
was  the  caufe  of  his  fpeedy  death.  God  hath  his 
foul,  and  we,  his  friends,  great  lofs  of  his  body." 

About  this  time,  a  marriage  was  propofed  be- 
tween queen  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  ; 
and  the  earl  of  Leicefter  appears  to  have  laid  afide 
bis  pretenfions  to  the  queen  upon  this  occafion, 
and  to  have  folicited  the  marriage  with  zeal.  But 

the 
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the  duke  infifting  upon  a  toleration  in  the  exercife 
of  his  own  religion,  the  queen  abfolutely  jrefufed 
to  comply. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  any  farther  attempts  in 
favour  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  a  law  was  now  made, 
prohibiting,  und:r  a  fevere  penalty,  the  declaring 
any  perfon  whatfoevcr  to  be  heir  or  fucceflbr  of  the 
queen,  except  it  were  the  natural  iffue  of  her  body. 
This  expreffion,  as  it  was  uncuftomary  in  ftatutes 
of  this  nature,  and  the  term  Natural  was  ufually 
applied  by  the  lawyers  to  fuch  children  as  were  born 
out  of  wedlock,  gave  great  occafton  to  cenfure ; 
and  loud  clamours  were  raifed  againft  Leicefter,  as 
if,  by  inferring  this  claufe  in  the  ftatute,  he  had 
defigned  to  involve  the  realm  in  new  difputes  about 
the  fucceffion  :  for  it  was  urged,  that  no  poflible 
re'afon  could  be  imagined,  why  the  ufual  form  of 
Lawful  Iflue  Ihould  be  changed  into  Natural  Iflue, 
unlefs  with  a  view  to  reflect  upon  the  honour  of 
her  Majefly,  and  to  obtrude  hereafter  upon  the 
Englifh  fome  baftard  fon  of  his- own,  as  the  Natural 
IfFue  of  the  queen. 

From  this  time,  it  appears;  that  Leicefter  was 
univerfally  detefted,  and  very  juftly,  for  his  pride 
and  venality  offended  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate, 
and  his  other  crimes  drew  upon  him  the  odium  of 
the  people.  He  had  quarrelled  openly  with  arch- 
bifhop  Parker  and  the  bifhop  of  London,  for  re- 
fufmg  to  grant  a  difpenfation  for  a  child  to  hold 
a  valuable  benefice,  whofe  father  had  bribed  Lei- 
ceifter  to  obtain  this  favour.  He  had  likewife  pri- 
vate gifts  on  the  difpofal  of  bifhoprics,  befides  lu- 
crative grants  from  the  crown ;  and  to  preferve  his 
extenfive  influence  at  court,  he  was  affiduous  in 
his  attendance  on  the  queen,  with  whom  he  once 
fat  up  the  whole  night,  when  flie  was  ill.  Thus 
-4»ighly  favoured,  he  carried  his  infolence  to  fuch  a 
pitch  to  other  courtiers,  that  even  in  the  queen's 
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prefence,  he  treated  them  with  great  indignity :  a 
privy-counfellor,  we  are  told,  unable  to  contain 
his  refentment  at  fuch  ufage,  ftruefc  him  j  upon 
which  the  queen  told  him,  "  he  had  forfeited  his 
hand  ;"  but  the  gentleman,  with  great  prefence  of 
mind,  and  noble  intrepidity,  falling  on  his  knees, 
"  intreated  her  Majefty  to  fufpend  this  judgment, 
till  the  traitor,  who  better  deferved  it,  had  loft  his 
head." 

The  year  1572,  is  but  too  fatally  memorable, 
for  the  barbarous  maflacre  -of  Paris,  called  the 
maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  becaufe  the  bloody 
bullnefs  commenced  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
This  plot  was  laid  with  as  deep  diffimulation,  as 
the  action  itfelf  was  horrid  ;  and  whether  we  con- 
fider  the  high  dignity  of  the  perfons  who  projected 
it,  the  high  rank  of  the  victims  facrificed  to  bigo- 
try, or  the  innocence  of  the  flaughtered  multitude, 
we  mall  find  no  traces  in  modern  hiftory  of  fuch 
examples  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  as  Charles  IX. 
Catharine  of  Medicis  his  mother,  and  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  the  perpetrators  of  this  inhuman  but- 
chery. 

The  particulars  in  brief  ought  to  find  a  place, 
in  all  memoirs  of  thefe  times,  written  by  proteftants, 
at  the  remoteft  ages,  from  the  melancholy  event ; 
that  they  may  never  lofe  fight  of  the  invariable 
maxims  of  diffimulation,  conftantly  prac~Hfed  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  to  conceal  her  hatred  of,  and 
cruelty  to  the  profellbrs  of  the  reformed  religion  of 
every  denomination,  whom  her  rulers  are  intere{ted 
to  undermine  and  extirpate.  The  queen-dowager 
of  Navarre  was  decoyed  to  Paris,  by  a  propofal  of 
marriage  between  her  fon,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  the  princefs  Margaret,  fifter  to  Charles 
IX.  The  fame  pretext  drew  thither  Henry  prince 
of  Beam,  and  his  uncle  the  prince  of  Conde.  The 
famous  admiral  of  France,  Coligni,  was  invited 
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by  the  king,  with  a  promife  to  declare  him  his  ge- 
neral in  a  war  againft  Spain,  and  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  Huguenots  (French  Proteftants)  depending 
upon  the  peace  that  had  been  lately  granted  them, 
accompanied  him.  The  queen  of  Navarre  was 
taken  off  by  poifon.  Coligni  was  fhot  at,  as  he 
was  going  home  at  noon,  by  a  villain  hired  for  the 
purpofe,  but  he  was  only  wounded.  And  in  the 
evening,  the  duke  of  Guife  communicated  the  king's 
fecret  intentions  to  Charron,  intendant  of  Paris, 
who  ordered  the  captains  of  the  different  wards  to 
arm  the  burghers  privately  j  giving  orders,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  citizens,  as  foon  as  they  heard 
an  alarm  ftruck  on  the  bell  of  the  palace  clock, 
fhould  place  lights  in  their  windows  by  way 
of  diftin&ion,  and  then  breaking  into  the  houfes 
of  all  the  Huguenots,  put  them  to  the  fword,  with- 
out regard  to  fex  or  age. 

At  midnight,  Guife,  accompanied  by  the  duke 
D'Amaule,  grand  prior  of  France,  a  number  of 
officers,  and  three  hundred  chofen  foldiers,  marched 
to  the  admiral's  hotel,  broke  open  the  gates,  and 
entered  the  houfe  ;  a  colonel  and  two  fubaltern 
officers  difpatched  the  wounded  Coligni,  and  threw 
his  body  from  his  chamber-window  into  the  ftreet. 
All  his  domeftics  were  aflaflinated,  without  mercy ; 
and  while  this  was  tranfa£ting,  the  alarm  was  ftruck 
on  the  bell,  and  the  militia  joining  with  the  foldi- 
ers, a  general  mafiacre  enfued  ;  two  thoufand  per- 
fons  were  put  to  the  fword  before  morning,  and  a 
great  number  in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  day  j  at 
the  fame  time,  by  orders  from  the  court,  the  Hu- 
guenots, in  all  the  capital  cities  of  the  kingdom 
of  France,  fhared  the  fame  fate :  but  in  two  or 
three  garrifon- towns  they  were  fpared,  the  gover- 
nors refuflng  to  execute  the  bloody  mandates,  ex- 
cufmg  themfelves,  by  faying,  the  king  muft  be  out 

his  fenfes  when  he  gave  them.  The  mangled 
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body  of  the  admiral  was  infulted  by  the  bigotteci 
populace,  and  hung  upon  the  gibbet  of  Montfau- 
con  ;  and  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince 
of  Beam,  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  were  clofetted 
by  Charles  and  his  favage  mother,  who  told  them; 
that  if  they  did  not  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  they  fhould  not  live  three  days ;  by  fair 
promifes  they  gained  time,  and  made  their  efcape. 

But  according  to  Camden,  it  was  intended  to 
have  involved  England  in  the  fate  of  this  evil  day ; 
for  he  fays,  that  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  Cecil, 
then  lord  Burleigh,  were  invited  to  the  nuptials, 
and  were  to  have  been  cut  off,  being  the  fupporters 
of  the  Proteftant  intereft  both  in  England  and  in 
France,  by  their  councils  and  afliftance :  and  the 
truth  of  this  is  juftified  by  the  conduct  of  the  French 
ambaffador  foon  after,  who  haughtily  demanded, 
that  all  the  French  Proteftants,  who  had  fled  to 
England,  on  hearing  of  the  maffacre  of  Paris, 
fhould  be  delivered  up  as  rebellious  fubje&s,  which 
the  queen,  with  equal  humanity  and  refolution, 
abfolutely  refufed. 

To  return  to  Leicefter,  moft  hiftorians  agree, 
that  it  was  in  the  courfe  of  this  year  he  privately 
married  lady  Douglas,  dowager-baronefs  of  Shef- 
field j  and  though  fome  fecret  memoirs  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  this  unfortunate  lady,  whom  he  would 
never  own.  as  his  wife,  were  handed  about,  yet  the 
affair  did  not  reach  the  queen's  ear.  But  the  wits 
of  the  court,  after  his  marriage  with  the  countefs 
dowager  of  Effex  was  known,  ftyled  thefe  two  la- 
dies, Leicefter's  two  teftaments,  calling  lady  Douglas 
the  old,  and  lady  Effex  the  new  teftament.  Un- 
able, however,  to  make  lady  Douglas  defift  from 
her  pretenfions,  he  endeavoured,  fays  Dugdale,  to 
take  her  off  by  poifon,  and  fhe  narrowly  efcaped 
death,  with  the  lofs  of  her  hair  and  her  nails. 
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Yet  all  the  reports  and  reprefentations  made  to 
the  queen  of  the  earl's  reprchenfible  c»ndu6t  and 
bad  character,  had  fo  little  effect  upon  the  queen, 
that  in  1575,  her  Majefty  made  him  a  vifit 
at  his  caitle  of  Kenelworth,  which  had  been 
granted  to  his  lordfhip  and  his  heirs,  by  the  queen's 
letters  patents,  ever  fmce  the  fifth  year  of  her  reign  ; 
and  his  ex  pence  in  enlarging  and  adorning  it, 
amounted  to  no  lefs  than  6o,OOO/.  Here  he  en- 
tertained the  queen  and  her  court  with  all  imagi- 
nable magnificence,  for  feventeen  days. 

"  At  her  firft  entrance,  a  floating  ifland  was  dif- 
cerned  upon  a  large  pool,  glittering  with  torches  ; 
on  whi;h  fat  the  lady  of  the  lake,  attended  by  two 
nymphs,  who  addrefFed  her  Majefty  in  verfe  with 
an  hiitorical  account  of  the  antiquity  and  owners 
of  the  caflle ;  and  the  fpeech  was  clofed  with  the 
found  of  cornets,  and  other  infrruments  of  loud 
mufic.  Within  the  lower  court  was  erected  a 
{lately  bridge,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  feventy  feet 
long,  over  which  the  queen  was  to  pafs ;  and  on 
each  fide  flood  columns,  with  prefents  upon  them 
to  her  Majefty  from  the  gods.  Silvanus  offered  a 
cage  of  wild-fowl,  and  Pomona  divers  forts  of 
fruits ;  Ceres  gavt  corn,  and  Bacchus  wine;  Nep- 
tune prefented  fea-fifh,  Mars  the  habiliments  of 
war,  and  Phoebus  all  kinds  of  mufical  infrruments. 

"  During  her  ftay,  variety  of  fports  and  {hews 
were  daily  exhibited.  Jn  the  chafe  was  a  favage 
man  with  fatyrs  ;  there  were  bear-baitings,  fire- 
works, Itali  n  tumblers,  and  a  country  wake,  run- 
ning at  the  quintain,  and  morrice-dancing.  And, 
that  no  fort  of  diverfion  might  be  omitted,  the 
Cov.ntry  men  came,  and  acted  the  ancient  play, 
fo  long  fince  ufed  in  their  city,  called  Hocks- 
Tuefday,  reprefenting  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Danes 
in  the 'reign  of  king  Ethelred  ;  which  proved  fo 
-Agreeable  to  her  Majefty,  that  (he  ordered  them  a 
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brace  of  bucks,  and  five  marks  in  money,  to  de- 
fray the  charges  of  the  feaft.  There  were,  befides, 
on  the  pool,  a  triton  riding  on  a  mermaid  eighteen 
feet  long,  and  Arion  upon  a  dolphin." 

An  eftimate  may  be  formed  of  the expence  from 
the  quantity  of  beer  that  was  drank  upon  this  oc- 
cafioiij  which  amounted  to  320  hogOieads. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  this  year,  Walter  D'Eve- 
reux,  earl  of  Eflex,  was,  by  lord  Leicefter's  ma- 
nagement, commanded  to  refign  his  authority  in 
Ireland  ;  and  returned  into  England,  after  having 
fuftained  a  coniiderable  lois  in  his  private  fortunes. 
But  expreffing  his  refentment  with  too  much 
eagernefs  againfl  Leicefter,  to  whofe  under- hand 
dealings  he  imputed  the  whole  caufe  'of  his  mis- 
fortunes, he  was  again  fent  back  into  Ireland  by 
his  procurement,  with  the  unprofitable  title  of 
earl-marfhal  of  the  country.  And  here  he  conti- 
nued not  long  before  he  died  of  a  bloody-flux  in 
the  midft  of  incredible  torments. 

The  death  of  this  nobleman  carried  with  it  a 
fufpicion  of  poifon,  and  was  charged  upon  the 
earl  of  Leicefter.  Two  of  Eflex's  own  fervants,  are 
reported  to  have  been  confederates  in  the  murder  : 
and  it  is  faid,  that  a  pious  lady,  whom  the  earl 
much  valued,  was  accidentally  poifoned  at  the 
fame  time.  It  is  farther  alledged,  that  his  lord- 
fliip's  page,  who  w:is  accuftomed  to  tafte  of  his 
drink  before  he  gave  it  him,  very  hardly  efcaped 
with  life,  and  not  without  the  lofs  of  his  hair, 
though  h3  drank  but  a  fmall  quantity  ;  and  that 
the  earl,  in  companion  to  the  boy,  called  for  a 
cup  of  drink  a  little  before  his  death,  and  drank 
to  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  faying,  "  I  drink  to 
"  thee,  my  Robin  j  but  ben't  afraid,  'tis  a  better 
««  cup  of  drink  than  that  thou  tookeft  to  tafte 
««  when  we  both  were  poifoned." 
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This  report  however,  was  contradicted  by  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  ;  yet 
the  fufpicion  was  increafed  foon  after,  when  Lei- 
cefter  married  the  countefs  dowager  of  EfTex,  an 
event  which  he  wiftied  to  conceal,  but  the  French 
ambaffador  Simier,  preffing  the  queen's  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  imagining  her  pri- 
vate attachment  to  Leicefter  was  the  only  obftacle 
to  it,  revealed  the  earl's  marriage  to  her,  and  fhe 
was  fo  intemperate  in  her  rage  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  that  fhe  forbad  him  the  court,  and  would 
have  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  if  the  earl  of 
Suffex  had  not  prevented  it,  on  prudential  rea- 
ions. 

It  is  fuggefted,  but  with  no  fhadow  of  reafon, 
that  Leicefter  plotted  againft  the  life  of  Simier  in 
refentment  of  this  difcovery ;  for  the  fufpicion 
was  founded  on  two  circumftances ;  the  one  was  a 
proclamation  iffued  by  the  queen,  that  no  perfon 
fhould  prefume  to  offer  any  affront  to  the  French 
ambafTadoror  his  fervants,  but  this  is  accounted  for 
Irom  the  extreme  averfion  of  the  people  to  thepropofed 
marriage.  The  other  was  that,  as  Simier  was  at- 
tending the  queen  in  a  barge  upon  the  river,  a  gun 
wa»  fired,  the  (hot  from  which  paffing  the  ambaf- 
fador's  barge  fhot  one  of  the  queen's  watermen 
through  both  arms,  but  upon  the  cleareft  evidence 
'it  appeared,  the  gun  was  fired  by  accident. 

In  1579*  the  duke  of  Anjou  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, thinking  thereby  the  better  to  forward  his 
Tuit ;  but  for  a  long  time  he  met  with  no  better 
fuccefs  than  his  ambaflador,  at  length,  however, 
as  hevwas  one  day  entertaining  her  majefty  with 
amorous  difcourfe,  ihe  drew  a  ring  from  off  her 
finger,  and  placed  it  upon  his,  on  certain  private 
conditions,  which  had  been  agreed  between  them. 
The  company  prefent  miftook  it  for  a  contract  of 
'  marriage  j  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  the  reft 
F  2  of 
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of  his  faction,  who  had  fpared  no  pains  to  render 
the  defign  abortive,  cried,  The  queen,  the  realm, 
and  religion,  were  undone.  The  ladies  of  honour, 
who  were  all  in  his  intertft,  broke  out  into  bitter 
lamentations,  and  fo  terrified  the  queen,  that, 
early  the  next  morning,  (he  fent  for  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  and,  after  fome  private  converfation  with 
him,  di  {'miffed  him  her  court,  after  he  had  ftaid 
in  England  three  years.  To  do  him  honour,  the 
queen  attended  him  as  far  as  Canterbury,  and  or- 
dered the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  fome  others  of 
her  nobility,  to  wait  upon  him  to  Antwerp,  to 
which  place  he  retired  in  1582. 

From  this  time,  to  1585,  we  meet  with  nothing 
material  in  Leicefter's  tranfa£tions,  except  his  fub- 
fciibing  an  aiibciation  with  the  relt  of  the  nobility 
to  defend  queen  Elizabeth  at  the  hazard  cf  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  againtt  the  open,  violence,  and 
fecret  machinations  of  her  enemies. 

In  1585,  the  eftates  in  the  Netherlands,  who 
had  lately  thrown  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  being 
greatly  diftrelled,  made  application  to  queen  Eli- 
•zabeth,  and  defired  her  majefty  to  accept  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  provinces,  and  to  take  them 
into  her  protection.  The  queen  heard  their  de,  uties 
favourably  ;  however,  (he  refufed  the  fovereignty, 
and  only  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which  fhe  en- 
gaged to  furnUh  them  with  a  large  fupply  of  men 
and  money,  which  the  fent  to  them,  foon  after, 
under  the  conduct  of  her  general,  the  earl  of 
Leicefh  r. 

On  the  eighth  of  December  he  embarked,  at- 
tendeu  by  feveral  perfons  of  diftinction.  His  fleet 
confiiled  of  fifty  fail  of  {hips  and  tranfports  j  and, 
on  the  tenth,  he  arrived  at  Flufhing,  where,  with 
his  whole  train,  his  perfcn  being  guarded  by  fifty 
archers,  fifty  halberdiers,  and  fifty  mufqueteers,  he 
\vas  magnificently  entertained  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney**" 

his 
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his  nephew,  governor  of  the  town  for  her  majefty ;  by 
Grave  Maurice,  fecond  fon  to  William  of  Naflau, 
prince  of  Orange,  then  lately  deceased  ;  by  the 
magilrracy  of  the  city ;  and  by  the  queen's  am- 
bailador.  This  town,  with  the  cattle  of  Ramilies^ 
and  the  town  cf  Tervere  in  Zealand,  and  the 
Brille  in  the  province  of  Holland,  had  been  deli- 
vered to  Elizabeth,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  repayment 
of  the  expences  fhe  had  been  at,  to  enable  the 
united  provinces  to  maintain  their  new  republic, 
independent  of  Spain,  and  they  are  thence  ftyled 
in  hiitory,  The  Cautionary  Towns. 

'The  fame  fplendid  and  honourable  reception  was 
given  to  the  earl  throughout  his  progrefs  to  the 
Hague  j  every  town  endeavouring  to  outvie  the 
other  in  demonstrations  of  refpsdt ;  all  manner  of 
fhews  and  entertainments  bv  land  and  on  their  ca- 
nals were  exhibited  ;  the  detail  of  which  is  very 
prolix,  and  of  little  ufe  in  thefe  days  of  refine- 
ment in  every  fpecies  of  amufement;  and  the  rea- 
der will  be  pleated  to  obferve,  that  to  indemnify 
him  for  the  omiffion  of  the  account  of  ail  this 
idle  pomp  and  parade,  (which  he  will  find  at  large 
in  Aitzsmas  Hiftory  of  Holland)  the  more  mate- 
rial hiftorical  events  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  connec- 
ted with  the  life  of  Leicefter,  are  introduced  by 
the  prefent  editor. 

At  the  Hague,  the  States  defirous  of  engaging 
queen  Elizabeth  ft  ill  further  in  their  defence, 
as  a  compliment  to  her  majelty,  conferred  on  her 
favourite,  the  higheft  honour  that  republic  can 
beftow :  they  made  him  governor  and  captain  gene- 
ral of  the  United  Provinces,  gave  hi  ;i  a  guard,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  had  been  the  cuftom  for  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  permitted  him  to  keep  a 
court,  to  which  the  Mates,  and  the  magiftracy  re- 
paired to  pay  their  compliments,  and  in  mod  re- 
fpeds  he  was  treated  as  their  fovcreign. 

F  3  But 


But  this  ftep  had  a  contrary  effect  to  what  the 
States  expected,  for  the  queen  had  given  a  ftricl 
charge  to  Leicefter  before  his  departure,  not  to 
exceed  his  commiifion,  which  was  fo  limited,  that 
his  acceptance  of  thefe  honours  highly  militated 
againft  his  fecret  inftructions,  as  well  as  his  com- 
miflion  ;  her  majefty  therefore  confidered  her  per- 
ibnal  honour  as  injured,  rather  than  complimented 
by  the  extravagant  reception  her  lieutenant  had 
met  with,  and  thought  the  ftates,  who  were  con- 
iiderably  indebted  to  her,  might  have  found  a  bet- 
ter ufe  for  their  money,  than  to  expend  it  on  pa- 
geants, triumphal  arches,  and  feafts  j  fhe  therefore 
ieverely  reprimanded  them  in  a  letter  written 
with  her  own  hand,  and  to  Leicefter  fhe  fent  her 
rice-chamberlain  to  check  his  ambition,  by  perfonalf 
reproof. 

The  ffates  returned  a  fubmiilive  anfwer,  excufed- 
what  they  had  done  by  the  neceffity  they  lay  under, 
to  fhew  her  reprefentative  all  poffible  tokens  of  re- 
fpecl.  The  earl  of  Leicefter,  too,  lamenting  his 
hard  fate  in  having  difobliged  her,  fo  wrought 
upon  her  eafy  difpofition  by  his  feigned  forrow, 
that  fhe  overlooked  the  offence,  and  even  acquiefced 
in  the  title  given  him  by  the  ftates. 

The  earl  then  proceeded  to  the  exercife  of  his 
high  authority,  and  having  appointed  natives  of 
Holland  to  be  his  deputies  in  every  province,  he 
put  the  whole  army,  both  Dutch  and  Englifh, 
under  fuch  excellent  regulations,  that  the  prince 
of  Parma,  general  of  the  Spanifh  forces,  began  to 
confider  him  as  a  formidable  enemy,  and  to  de~ 
fpair  of  recovering  thefe  provinces  for  the  crown 
of  Spain,  though  not  long  before  he  had  boafted, 
that  he  fliould  make  them  an  eafy  conqueft.  Se- 
veral fkirmifhes  now  happened,  in  which  the  Eng- 
lifh forces  gained  the  advantage  j  and  the  prince  of* 
'Parma  having  laid  fiege  to  Grave,  Norn's,  who 

was 
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was  Leicetter's  lieutenant  general,  and  count  Hoi- 
lack,  repul  fed  him  with  confiderable  lofs,  but  Van 
Hemart,  a  young  Dutch  nobleman,  the  governor, 
ba  ely  furrendered  it,  for  which  he  loft  his  head. 
However,  upon  the  whole,  the  Englifli  were  fo 
fuccefsful,  that  in  honour  of  their  victories,  Lei- 
cefter determined  to  celebrate  the  feftival  of  St. 
George  at  Utrecht,  where  he  had  his  head  quar» 
ters,  with  the  fame  ridiculous  oftentation,  a  fond- 
nefs  for  which  was  one  of  his  great  foibles.  And 
this  frefh  proof  of  his  vanity,  embroiled  him  again, 
with  his  royal  miftrefs,  whofe  frequent  remiflioa 
of  his  offences,  has  been  always  urged  as  the 
ftrongeft  proof,  by  foreign  hiftorians,  of  a  criminal 
attachment  to  him. 

But  the  future  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  not  an- 
fwering  to  the  high  expectations  formed  by  the 
Dutch,  on-  the  firft  enterprifes  of  the  Englifti,  the 
mifcarriages  were  imputed  to  Leicefter's  want  of  mi- 
litary courage  and  conduct,  efpecially  after  the  fail- 
ure of  the  fiege  of  Zutphen,  a  town  in  pofleffion 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the  moft  importance  of  any 
they  held  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  ftrength  of  this  place  confifted  in  a  fort 
built  upon  the  river  Yfiel.  This  Leicefter  en- 
deavoured to  block  up  by  batteries  erected  againft 
it,  and  he  reduced  the  governor  to  fuch  extremi- 
ties, that  he  was  obliged  to  fend  to  the  prince  of 
Parma,  then  befteging  Rhinberg  for  fuccours.  - 
The  prince  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  detachment, 
flew  to  his  afliftance,  and  at  this  critical  juncture, 
by  fome  unaccountable  mifconduct,  Leicefter  neg- 
lected to  fend  money  to  the  Count  de  Meurs,  to 
pay  two  thoufand  German  mercenaries  whom  the 
count  had  haftily  levied  and  brought  into  Holland 
for  the  fervice  of  the  ilates,  and  the  prince  of 
1  Parma  being  informed  that  the  men  were  on  the 
point  to  mutiny,  (hewed  his  generalihip,  by  fur- 
F  4  rounding 
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rounding  them  in  this  temper,  whereupon  fomc 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  the  reft  entered  into 
the  Spanifh  fervice.  After  which  he  contrived  to 
throw  fuccours  into  the  fort  at  Zutphen. 

But  the -flower  of  the  Englifti  volunteers  being 
in  the  field,  and  among  them  many  perfons  of  high 
rank,  particularly  the  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Sir  William  Stanley,  Sir  William  Ruflel,  and  Sir 
John  Norris,  they  refolved  topurfue  the  enterprize, 
notwithftanding  this  difcouragement  j  an:l  rather 
to  die  for  th.;;  honour  of  their  country,  than  raile 
the  fiege.  With  fuch  fentiments,  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing  that  they  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  but 
all  their  efforts  proved  ineffectual,  for  Leicefter 
again  facrifioed  to  his  idol  vanity  in  this  famous 
battle  ;  having  taken  a  chapel  which  ftood  in  the 
field  of  battle,  he  employed  too  much  tune  and  at- 
tention, in  fecuring  this  poft  which  he  had  taken  in 
crfon,  by  a  trench,  inftead  of  inspecting  the  motions 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  broke  through  the  line  of 
the  Englifti  foot,  and  fupported  by  a  ftrong  fire 
from  their  cavalry,  had  made  dreadful  havock;  but 
feeing  Leicefter  chiefly  intemt  on  his  trifling  acqui- 
fition,  the  enemy  directed  their  attack  with  three 
thoufana  men  againft  the  general's  favourite  chapel, 
which  occafioned  a  bloody  conteft,  the  Spani- 
ards gaining  pofleffion  of  it ;  but  at  length,  they 
were  driven  with  confiderable  /laughter  to  their  in- 
trenchments ;  however,the  advantageswhich  had  be  n 

fained  by  the  Englifti  in  o  her  quarters  were  loft 
y  this  manoeuvre,  and  time  was  ^iven  to  the  prince 
of  Parma,  who  had  hitherto  left  the  fate  of  the  day 
to  the  marquis  of  Vafto,  to  advance  with  his  mam 
force  againft  the  Englifh,  juft  as  they  were  pre- 
paring to  force  the  intrenchments.  Then  it  was 
that  the  lieutenant-general  Norrfs,  obferving  the 
defign  of  the  prince  of  Parma,  which  was  Jx>  Hank ' 
the  Englilh,  adviied  Leicefter  either  to  call  oft  the 
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troops  under  Sir  William  Pelham,  from  their  at- 
tack on  the  intrenchments,  to  fupporc  the  body  of 
the  Englifh  againft  the  prince,  or  to  order  a  re- 
treat. Leicefter  unfortunately  chofe  the  latter;  and 
Zutphen  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

In  the  battle,  the  Englifh  in  general,  gave  fignal 
proofs  of  their  military  fldll  and  perfonal  valour; 
but  Sir  Philip  Sidney  furpafied  all  others.  This 
gallant  officer,  who  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  by  Mary,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  John 
Dudley  duke  of  Northumberland,  diitinguifhed 
himfelf  very  early  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth;  for 
after  having  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  he  was 
cfteemed  fuch  an  accomplifhed  young  gentleman, 
that  in  the  year  1576,  when  he  wa>  but  in  the 
tvventy-fecond  year  of  his  age,  he  was  fent  by  the 
queen  to  congiatulate  Rotiolphus  II.  emperor  of 
Germany,  on  his  acceflion  to  the  imperial  throne. 
And  in  his  way  home,  he  vifited  Don  John  of 
Auftria,  governor  of  the  Low-countries,  a  moft 
haughty  prince,  accuftomed  to  treat  all  foreigners 
with  ihfolent  contempt;  Sir  Pmlip  Sidney  there- 
fore met  with  a  very  cool  reception,  but  afterwards, 
upon  the  report  of  his  courtiers,  that  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  learning  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  though  fo  young,  he  condetcenvled  to  con- 
verfe  with  him,  and  from  that  time  he  {hewed  him 
every  poiTible  mark  of  refpeit  and  efteem. 

He  p^fieifed  the  ancient  fpirit  of  Britifh  freedom, 
which  he  exerted  manfully  upon  all  occafions,  par- 
ticularly when  a  quarrel  happened  between  him  and 
the  earl  of  Oxford  at  the  royal  tennis-court,  which 
was  carried  to  fuch  lengths  that  the  queen  inter - 
pofed,  and  told  Sidney  "  to  confider  the  difference 
in  degree  between  earls  and  gentlemen,  adding, 
that  princes  were  under  a  necefilty  to  fupport  the 
1  privileges  of  thole  on  whom  they  conferred  titles 
and  dignities  j  and  that,  if  gentlemen  contemned, 
F  5  the 
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the  nobility,  it  would  teach  peafants  to  infult  both." 
To  which  he  made  the  following  reply,  with  due 
reverence :  "  That  rank  was  never  intended  for 
privilege  to  wrong  j  witnefs  her  Majefty  herfelf, 
who,  how  fovereign  foever  fhe  were  by  throne, 
birth,  education,  and  nature,  yet  was  fhe  content 
to  caft  her  own  affections  into  the  fame  mould* 
'with  her  fubje<5ts,  and  govern  all  her  prerogatives, 
by  their  laws.  And  he  befought  her  Majefty  to 
confider,  that  although  the  earl  of  Oxford  were  a 
great  lord  by  birth,  alliance,  and  favour,  yet  he 
was  no  lord  over  him  ;  and  therefore  the  difference 
'in  degrees  between  freemen,  could  challenge  no 
other  homage  but  precedency." 

With  the  fame  independent  fpirit  he  wrote  an 
elegant  Latin  letter  to  the  queen,  containing  the 
founded  arguments,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
general  policy,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  king- 
dom, diffuading  her  from  the  marriage  then  nearly 
concluded  between  her  Majefty  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou  ;  which  letter  was  well  received,  and  is 
preferved  in  the  queen's  library  at  the  Mufeum. 

But  his  natural  fire  and  vivacity  made  him  fcorn 
the  idle  life  of  a  courtier,  and  led  him  on  to  the 
iield  of  military  glory  ;  the  queen  therefore,  by  the 
recommendation  of  Walfingham,  whofe  daughter 
he  had  married,  and  of  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter,  appointed  him  governor  of  Flufhing,  and 
lieutenant-general  of  the  horfe.  Arrived  in  Zea- 
land, he  formed  a  clofe  friendfhip  and  intimacy 
•with  Maurice,  fon  of  the  prince  of  Orange  j  and 
in  conjunction  with  him,  entered  Flanders,  and 
took  Axel  by  furprife.  Though  the  prince  i» 
named  in  this  enterprise,  yet  the  honour  of  the 
contrivance,  and  the  execution  of  it,  is  generally 
afcnbed  to  Sidney,  who  revived  the  ancient  difci- 
pline  of  filent  order  on  the  march ;  and  by  this* 
conduct,  his  foldiers  were  enabled  to  fcale  the 
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walls  in  the  dead  of  night,-  when  np  enemy  was 
expected.  Having  fucceeded  fo  far,  a  chofen  band 
made  diredlly  to  the  guard-chamber  on  the  market- 
place, took  the  officers  prifoners,  and  thus  became 
matters  of  the  place  before  the  commandant,  who 
had  the  keys  of  the  town  in  his  bed-chamber,  had 
the  leaft  notice  of  the  furprize. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  he  made  an  attempt 
upon  Graveline ;  but  the  defign  proved  abortive, 
through  the  treachery  of  La  Motte,  the  command", 
ing  officer.  His  next  and  laft  fervice  was  at  the 
fiege  of  Zutphen  ;  here  he  was  conftantly  engaged 
in  the  heat  of  the  action,  and  fignalized  himfelf 
by  prodigies  of  valour.  He  had  two  horfes  killed 
under  him,  and  was  mounting  a  third,  when  he 
was  wounded  by  a  mufket  fhot  from  the  trenches, 
which  broke  the  bone  of  one  of  his  thighs ;  and 
being  then  unable  to  manage  his  horfe,  he  bore 
him  from  the  field  ;  "  the  nobleft  bier  to  carry  a 
martial  commander  to  his  grave/'  In  this  ago- 
nizing fituation,  he  rode  to  the  camp,  near  a  mile 
and  half  diftant,  and  pafling  by  the  reft  of  the 
army,  faint  with  the  lofs  of  blood,  he  called  for 
drink  ;  but  when  it  was  brought  to  him,  as  he 
was  putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  he  faw  a  poor 
foldier  carried  along  more  dangeroufly  wounded, 
who  caft  a  longing  eye  towards  the  bottle,  which 
the  generous,  heroic  Sidney  obferving,  he  gave  it 
to  the  foldier,  before  he  had  tafted  a  drop  himfelf, 
faying,  "  thy  neceflity  is  yet  greater  than  mine." 
He  drank  however  after  the  foldier,  and  was  then 
carried  to  Arnbeim,  where  the  principal  furgeons 
were  :  during  fixteen  days  they  entertained  hopes  of 
his  recovery,  but  at  laft  finding  they  were  not  able 
to  extract  the  ball,  this  brave  man  prepared  to  meet 
death  with  a  pious  fortitude  and  refignation,  cor- 
refpondent  to  the  great  actions  of  his  life,  He 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  brother,  Sir  Robert 
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Sidney,  on  the  iyth  of  October,  1586,  in  the 
thirty-fecond  year  of  his  age  ;  to  whofe  memory 
we  cannot  pay  a  greater  tribute  of  honour,  than  by 
ityling  him  the  Wolf*  of  thofe  times. 

The  States  of  Zeeland  requefled  "of  the  queeri 
that  they  might  have  the  honour  of  burying  him, 
but  this  was  refufed  ;  and  her  Majefty,  in  confi- 
deration  of  his  uncommon  merit,  ordered  the  body 
to  be  embaiked  for  England,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  with  the  ufual  military  honours  j  it 
was  received  with  the  fame  at  the  Tower,  and  af- 
ter lying  in  ftate  ieveral  days,  was  interred  with 
great  pomp  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  But  befides 
his  military  fame,  he  left  an  unfading  memorial  of 
his  fine  genius,  in  his  celebrated  romance,  entitled, 
Arcadia. 

The  lofs  of  this  promifing  hero,  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  combined  with  the  ill  fortune  of  the  da}, 
occafioned  loud  murmurs  in  the  army,  and  aliena- 
ted the  efteem  of  the  Dutch,  who  now  openly 
•arraigned  Leicefter,  and  did  not  fcruple  to  charge 
fcim  with  want  of  military  (kill,  if  not  of  perfonal 
valour. 

When  therefore  he  arrived  at  the  Hague,  after 
this  campaign,  the  ftates  being  then  aflembled,  they 
received  him  with  coldnefs,  and  loon  broke  out  in 
expoftulation  and  complaint ;  in  a  moderate  way 
defiring  redrefs.  But  Leicefter,  in  return,  enter- 
ed upon  a  juftification  of  his  proceedings,  ftrove 
to  remove  their  fuppofed  mifconftrudtions  and  mil- 
takes,  and  at  laft  endeavoured  to  diflblve  the  aliem- 
bly  ;  but  not  being  able  to  effecT:  it,  he  declared  his 
jefolution  of  returning  to  England,  and  left  them 
in  an  angry  manner.  However,  he  feems  afterwards 
to  have  been  brought  to  temper,  and  to  have  told 
the  ftates,  that  by  his  journey  into  England,  he 
fhould  be  the  better  enabled  to  aflift  them  in  their  *•" 
affairs,  and  provide  a  remedy  for  all  grievances. 

When 
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When  the  day  came  for  his  departure,  by  a  pub- 
lic act,  h-'  gave  up  the  care  of  the  provinces  into 
the  hands  of  the  council  of  ftate ;  but  privately, 
the  fame  day,  by  an  aft  of  rcftriclion,  he  refervcd 
an  authority  to  himfelf  over  all  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, forts  and  cities  ;  and  farther  took  away  from 
the  council  and  the  prefidents  of  provinces,  their 
accuftomed  jurifdiction.  And  then  he~fet  fail  for 
England. 

But  whatever  might  b^  the  pretence  for  Leicefter's 
leaving  the  Low-countiies  at  this  conjuncture,  his 
prefence  in  England  feems  now  to  have  been  dellred 
fecretly  by  Elizabeth,  who  wanted  him  near  her 
perfon  at  this  juncture :  for  the  iate  confpiracies, 
which  had  been  formed  in  favour  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  had  made  a  deep  impreffion  upon  her  Majefty, 
andfhenowrefolvedtoftcrifice  her  to  her  own  fafety  j 
but  the  difficulty  lay  in  what  manner  it  Ihould  be 
done ;  and  /he  knew  fhe  could  fecurely  rely  upon 
Leicefter's  fidelity.  When  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  council,  his  lordfhip  is  faid  to  have  ad- 
vifed  to  take  her  off  by  poifon  ;  but  this  bafe  defign 
being  openly  oppofed  by  fecretary  Walfmgham,  it 
was  determined  to  proceed  againft  her  by  public 
trial,  the  proceedings  and  iflue  whereof,  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  life  of  Cecil  lord  Burleigh. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  affairs  of  the  Low-coun- 
tries were  in  a  very  unprofperous  condition.  And 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  gave  in  loud  com- 
plaints againft  the  earl  of  Leicefter's  adminiftration. 
During  his  ftay  in  England,  they  called  together 
the  ftates  general,  and  to  preferve  their  country, 
they  agreed  to  inveft  prince  Maurice  with  the  full 
power  and  authority  of  Stadtholder.  Purfuant 
to  this  determination,  they  obliged  all  the  officers 
to  receive  a  new  commiflion  from  him,  and  to  take 
a  new  oath  to  the  ftates,  and  difcharged  all  recufants 
whatfoever  from  the  fervice. 

Queen 
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Queen  Elizabeth  was  highly  difpleafed  with  thefe 
alterations  in  the  government.  She  immediately 
fent  over  lord  Buckhurft  to  enquire  into  the  mat- 
ter, to  complain  of  the  innovations  they  had  in- 
troduced in  the  earl  of  Leicefter's  abfence,  and  to 
fettle  all  differences  between  them.  The  ftates  in 
return,  aflured  her  Majefty,  that  their  proceedings 
were  but  provisional,  and  enforced  through  fear  of 
a  general  revolt  in  confequence  of  their  lofles  ;  and 
that  at  his  lordfhip's  return  they  would  readily  ac- 
knowledge both  him  and  his  authority ;  for  the 
ftates  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  fhare  Lei- 
cefter  bore  in  her  iMajefty's  affection,  to  abide  by 
any  accufation  againft  him.  But  notwithstanding 
many  outward  profeflions  of  regard,  they  inwardly 
hated  him,  and  privately  proceeded  in  the  execution 
of  their  projects,  to  limit  his  power. 

The  queen  however,  openly  efpoufing  the  caufe 
of  her  favourite,  Leicefter  went  over  to  Holland 
again,  where  by  his  profeffions  of  zeal  for  the  pro- 
teftant  religion,  he  formed  a  ftrong  party  among 
the  divines  and  devotees,  and  thus  ratfed  two  facti- 
ons in  the  country,  by  which  the  ftates  were  greatly 
diftrefled,  the  magift rates  and  perfons  of  rank  only 
being  of  their  party,  while  the  mafs  of  the  people, 
with  the  clergy,  were  devoted  to  Leicefter :  from 
this  embarraffing  fituation,  they  were  fortunately 
relieved  by  Leicefter's  recall  in  1588,  when  Eng- 
land was  in  a  general  confternation  on  account  of  the 
intended  invafion,  by  the  Spanifh  Armada.  And 
to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  Dutch  minifter  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  of  the  whole  Englifh  nation,  though 
lord  Buckhurft  now  delivered  in  accufations  againft 
him  at  the  council-board,  for  mal-adminiftration 
in  the  Low-countries,  fupported  by  the  ftates,  who 
were  exafperated  at  the  lofs  of  Sluys,  and  the  gene- 
ral bad  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  in  1587,  the  queen  w 
interpofed  j  and  as  a  token  of  her  great  efteem  for, 
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and  confidence  in  the  earl,  fhe  made  him  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army,  which  had  marched  to  Til- 
bury" to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards.  As 
her  Majefty  intended  to  put  herfelf  at  the  head  of 
this  army,  if  the  Spaniards  had  made  a  defcent  on 
the  coaft,  no  greater  honour  could  be  conferred  on 
a  ftibjec~t,  nor  could  a  greater  proof  be  given  of 
blind  favouritifm ;  for  Leicefter  certainly  wanted 
many  of  the  talents  requifite  to  form  a  great  gene- 
ral, and  it  is  not  without  reafon  that  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  deficient  in  perfonal  bravery.  In- 
deed it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  that  cool  reflec- 
tion, temper  and  courage,  could  fubfift  in  a  mind 
over-charged  with  the  remembrance  of  crimes  of 
the  deepelr.  dye. 

Yet  Elizabeth,  when  fhe  reviewed  this  army, 
beftowed  the  higheft  encomiums  on  him,  in  her 
memorable  fpeech,  which,  confidering  the  great 
occafion,  and  the  dignity  of  the  fpeaker,  claims  a 
place  in  this  work,  without  abridgment,  or  altera- 
tion. 

In  imitation  of  the  celebrated  generals  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  illuftrious  Englifh  heroine 
thus  harangued  her  troops  : 

"  MY  LOVING  PEOPLE, 

"  We  have  been  perfuaded  by  fome,  that  are 
careful  of  our  fafety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit 
ourfelves  to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of  treachery ; 
but  I  allure  you,  I  do  not  defire  to  live  to  diftruft 
my  faithful  and  loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear, 
1  have  always  fo  behaved  myfelf,  that,  under  God, 
I  have  placed  my  chiefeft  ftrength  and  fafeguard  in 
the  loyal  hearts  and  good- will  of  my  fubjects.  And 
therefore  I  am  come  amongft  you,  as  you  fee,  at 
this  time,  not  for  my  recreation  and  difport, 
,  but  being  refolved,  in  the  midft  and  heat  of  the 
battle,  to  live  and  die  amongft  you  all  5  to  lay 
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down  for  my  God,  and  for  my  kingdom,  and  for 
my  people,  my  honour  and  my  blood,  even  in  the 
dufh  I  know  I  have  the  body  but  of  a  weak  and 
feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  and  ftomach 
of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too;  and 
think  it  foul  fcorn  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or  any 
prince  of  Europe,  fhould  dare  to  invade  the  borders 
of  my  realm  ;  to  which,  rather  than  any  difhonour 
fhall  grow  by  me,  I  myfelf  will  take  up  arms,  I 
myfelf  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  rewarder 
of  every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know 
already,  for  your  forwardnefs,  you  have  deferred 
rewards  and  crowns  ;  and  we  do  a/lure  you,  on 
the  word  of  a  prince,  they  fhall  be  duly  paid  you. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  lieutenant-general  fhall 
be  in  my  (lead,  than  whom  never  prince  com- 
manded a  more  noble  or  worthy  fubjecl:,  not  doubt- 
ing but  by  your  obedience  to  my  general,  by  your 
concord  in  the  camp,  and  your  valour  in  the  field, 
we  fhall  fhortly  have  a  famous  victory  over  thofe 
enemies  of  my  God,  of  my  kingdom,  and  of  my 
people." 

The  Spanifh  invafion  was  providentially  pre- 
vented by  a  violent  ftorm  which  difperfed  their 
fleet,  and  it  was  afterwards  defeated  ;  but  for  ;he 
account  of  this  engagement,  we  refer  to  the  lives 
of  the  lord  high  admiral,  Charles  Howard  earl  of 
Nottingham,  and  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

This  was  the  laft  expedition  in  which  the  earl 
of  Leicefter  was  engaged;  for  retiring  foon  after 
to  his  caftle  at  Kenelworth,  as  he  was  upon  his 
journey,  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever  at  Cornbury 
Vark,  in  Oxfordshire;  of  which  he  died  on  the  4th 
of  September  1588. 

His  death,  according  to  fome  authors,  was  haf- 
tened  by  poifon,  and   the  crime  is  imputed  to  Sir1* 
James  Crofts,  in  revenge  for  fome  injury  done  by 

the 
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the  earl  to  his  father.  His  corpfe  was  removed  to 
Warwick,  and  magnificently  interred  in  a  chapel, 
adjoining  to  the  choir  of  the  collegiate  church,  and 
over  it  an  handfome  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory. 

His  character  is  given  in  few  words,  by  Camden; 
"  he  was  a  moil  accomplifhed  courtier,  free  and 
jbountiful  to  foldiers  and  ftudents  ;  a  cunning  time- 
fever,  and  refpecter  of  his  own  advantages  ;  of  a 
difpofition  ready  and  apt  to  pleafe  j  crafty  and  lub- 
tle  towards  his  adversaries  ;  much  given  formerly 
to  women,  and  in  his  latter  days  doating  extremely 
upon  marriage.  But,  whilft  he  preferred  power 
and  grcatnefs,  which  is  fubjecl:  to  be  envied,  be- 
fore folid  virtue,  his  detracting  emulators  found 
Jarge  matter  to  Ipeak  reproachfully  of  h;m  ;  and, - 
even  when  he  was  in  his  moft  flouriihing  condition, 
fpared  not  difgracefully  to  defame  him  by  libels, 
not  without  a  mixture  of  fome  untruths." 

But  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  weil  fkilled  in  and 
a  frequent  praclifer  of  the  diabolical  art  of  poifon- 
ing ;  which  formed  part  of  the  Machiavelian  ac- 
complifhments  of  a  courtier  in  moft  courts  of  Eu- 
rope at  this  sera. 

The  earl  of  Leicefter  left  only  one  fon,  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  the  greateft  part  of  his  real  eftate, 
by  the  title  of  bis  bafefon  Robert^  on  account  of 
his  having  always  denied  his  marriage  with  the 
lady  Douglas,  his  mother ;  but  the  young  gentle- 
man, with  great  reafon,  laid  claim  to  legitimacy, 
and  to  the  hereditary  honours  of.  his  family,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  commenced 
a  fuit  for  that  purpofe  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court  j 
and  when  he  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  prove  the 
marriage  of  his  mother,  by  indubitable  evidence, 
the  caufe,  through  the  influence  of  the  dowager 
\rountefs  of  Lciceiter,  (formerly  countefs  of  Eiiex) 
now  married  to  a  third  hulband,  Sir  Chriftopher 

Blunt, 
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Blunt,  was  amoved  into  the  ftar-chamber,  where  the 
king  in  an  arbitrary  manner  put  an  end  to  the  fuit, 
by  ordering  the  examinations  of  the  witnefles  to  be 
locked  up,  and  no  copies  to  be  taken  without  the 
royal  licence. 

This  a&  of  injuftice  determined  Sir  Robert  Dud- 
ley to  leave  his  native  country,  and  at  this  time  he 
was  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  gentle- 
men of  his  age.  The  Dudley  family,  for  three 
defcents,  had  furnimed  men  of  very  great  abilities  ; 
but  this  reputed  bafe  fon,  in  learning,  furpafled 
them  all,  efpecially  in  the  ufeful  part  of  mathema- 
tics. And  in  the  laft  years  of  Elizabeth,  he  had 
fitted  out  fome  fhips,  and  made  fome  valuable  dif- 
coveries  in  navigation  :  he  alfo  took  and  deftroyed 
nine  fail  of  Spanifli  (hips  j  and  he  behaved  fo  gal- 
lantly at  the  liege  of  Calais,  that  the  queen  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  he 
certainly  did  not  receive  the  encouragement  he  ap- 
pears to  have  merited,  either  in  her  reign,  or  that 
of  her  fucceflbr. 

Difgufted  at  the  Englifh  court,  he  obtained  a 
licence  to  travel  for  three  years  ;  but  upon  the 
death  of  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  aHfumed 
bis  title  abroad,  which  giving  offence  to  king  James, 
he  was  ordered  home,  and  not  thinking  it  prudent 
to  comply,  his  eftate  was  confifcated,  for  his  life, 
to  the  crown. 

Upon  this  reverfe  of  fortune  he  retired  to  Flo- 
rence, where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Cofmo  II. 
great  duke  of  Tufcany  ;  and  for  his  eminent  fer- 
vices  to  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  that 
country,  the  emperor,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  archduchefs,  to  whom  he  had  been  appointed 
chamberlain,  created  him  a  duke  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  1620;  and  he  then  affumed  his  grand- 
father's title,  duke  of  Northumberland. 

He 
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He  died  at  his  country-feat  near  Florence  in 
1639,  leaving  a  great  character  in  the  learned 
world  for  his  fkill  in  philofophy,  chemiftry,  and 
medicine  ;  and  in  the  means  of  applying  them  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

He  was  an  author  of  fome  repute  ;  and  his  prin- 
cipal work,  entitled,  Del  Arcano  del  mare,  &c. 
printed  at  Florence  in  1630,  and  again  in  1646, 
is  highly  valuable  and  very  fcarce.  He  was  alfo 
the  inventor  of  a  fudorific  powder,  for  a  long  time 
known,  under  the  name  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's 
powder. 

*%*  Authorities.  Camden's  Annals  and  Birch's 
Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Dugdale's  Antiquities 
of  Warwickfhire.  Fuller's  Worthies  of  Surry. 
Melvil's  Memoirs,  «dit.  1752.  Hakluyt's  Col- 
lection of  Voyages,  Travels,  and  Difcoveries  of 
the  Englifli  Nation,  fol.  edit.  1580. 


THELIFEop 
SIR  FRANCIS  WALSINGHAM, 

Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  ELIZABETH. 
[A.D.   1536,  to  1590.] 

FRANCIS   WALSINGHAM  was  de- 
fcended  of  an  ancient  and  good  family,  born 
about  the  year  1536;  he  was  educated  at  King's- 
^ollege  in  the  u»iverfity  of  Cambridge  :  his  friends 
fe.nt  him  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  while  he  was- 
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very  young  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  happy  cir- 
cumftance,  that  he  remained  abroad  during  the  per- 
fecuting  adminiftration  of  queen  Mary,  to  whole 
fanguinary  zeal  he  might  otherwife  have  fallen  a 
victim  for  his  declared  attachment,  while  he  was 
at  the  univerfity,  to  the  reformed  religion. 

A  genius  for  political  knowledge,  direcVd  his 
atten'ion  in  early  life,  to  the  ftudy  of  the  forms  of 
government,  legiflations,  manners  and  cuitoms  of 
the  different  nations  of  Europe  j  and  of  thefe  he 
acquired  fuch  a  competent  knowledge,  that  on  his 
return  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  her  Majeity  foon  difcovered  his  talents 
for  public  bufmefs,  and  defired  Sir  William  Cecil, 
then  fl-cretary  of  ftate,  to  employ  him,  in  fome  ho- 
nourable Nation  under  him.  Cecil  accordingly  re- 
ceived him  at  firft  into  his  office,  as  his  under- 
fecretary  ;  and  afterwards,  as  he  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  profound  (kill  in  politics,  he 
confided  to  him  the  moft  interefting  negocia- 
tions  of  ftate,  and  advifed  with  him  on  the 
propriety  of  the  meafures  he  had  taken  in  his  con- 
cerns with  foreign  powers.  Walfmgham,  by  thefe 
advances,  led  the  way  to  the  high  honour  which 
was  conferred  on  him  in  the  year  1570,  when  he 
was  fent  ambaffador  to  France,  where  he  ferved 
queen  Elizabeth  with  great  fidelity  and  addrefs  ; 
but,  by  his  vaft  expences  in  procuring  intelligence 
at  that  critical  period,  he  involved  himfelffo  deeply 
in  debt,  that  he  was  obliged  to  iblicit  his  recall ; 
which  he  obtained  in  1573. 

The  hardfhips  he  had  undergone,  during  his  late 
embafTy,  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  amounting  nearly 
to  a  famine,  having  happened  while  he  relided  at 
Paris,  joined  to  a  confdoufnefs  of  having  failed  in 
her  promifes  of  remittances,  which  had  expofed 
him  to  great  difficulties,  obliged  the  queen  in  ho-> 
nour,  to  majce  him  fome  recoin pence  on  his  return, 
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£he  took  the  moft  prudent  method  to  cancel  the 
obligation,  and  to  ferve  herfelf  at  the  fame  time,  by 
appointing  him  to  be  one  of  her  principal  fecretaries 
of  ftate  ;  the  fame  year,  he  was  alfo  fworn  of  the 
privy-council,  and  foon  after  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood. 

It  was  on  the  promotion  of  his  conftant  friend 
and  patron  Sir  William  Cecil,  now  created  a  peer, 
and  made  lord-treafurer,  that  Waliingham  was 
raifed  to  his  new  dignity  ;  but  ftill  he  was  the  ju- 
nior fecretary,  till  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
which  happened  in  1577;  from  which  time  Sir 
Francis  Walfingham  may  be  considered  as  fecond 
in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affaifs,  and  the  firm, 
grateful  fupporter  of  Cecil  lord  Burleigh's  power 
and  influence,  againft  Leicefter  and  his  party.  And 
though  it  will  appear,  in  the  life  of  Cecil,  that  he 
was  the  principal  in  all  the  great  tranfaclions  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  till  the  year  1598,  yet  in  juitice 
to  Walfmgham,  it  inuil  be  obferved,  that  without 
the  afliftance  of  the  particular  caft  of  political  abi- 
lities poflefled  by  him,  Cecil  in  all  probability  muft 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fmifter  deligns  of  his 
numerous  enemies. 

Sir  Francis  was  peculiarly  happy,  in  the  difco- 
very  of  court  intrigues  and  treafonable  confpiracies 
at  home  ;  and  he  was  no  Ids  fuccefsful  in  procuring 
the  earlieft  and  moll  authentic  intelligence  of  the 
fecret  deligns  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Lloyd  mentions  the  means  he  made  ufe  of 
to  fecure  private  advices  from  abroad  ;  "  he  main- 
tained fifty-three  agents  and  eighteen  fpies  in  fo- 
reign courts,"  and  this  at  a  trifling  expence;  where- 
gs,  in  the  prelent  times  of  political  error,  we  have 
only  one  Iord4y  minifter  at  every  court, with  the  extra- 
vagant yearly  falary  of  3000 /.  whofe  chief  employ- 
ment is  to  drefs,  to  give  fumptuous  entertainments, 
and  to  introduce  Britifh  travellers  of  rank  and  fo?- 
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tune  at  the  court  where  he  refides ;  thus  patting 
an  agreeable  life  of  diflipation,  they  know  nothing; 
of  the  ft  ate  affairs  of  the  country,  but  what  they 
pick  up  at  card-tables,  or  from  opera  girls  ;  and  the 
beft  political  intelligence  is  tranfmitted  home  from 
private  perfons,  unpenfioned,  unemployed,  and  we 
are  forry  to  add,  often  unthanked. 

This  experienced  ftatefman  was  fent  over  to 
Holland  in  1578,  to  aflift  at  the  congrefs.  held  by 
the  Proteftant  ftates  of  the  provinces  of  Holland^ 
-Zealand^  Friezland,  and  Utrecht ;  he  a&ed  as  the 
reprefentative  of  queen  Elizabeth  at  their  meet- 
ings, but  thofe  writers  who  ftyle  this  private  agency 
an  embafry,  forgot  that  the  republic  was  not  yet 
eftablifhcd,  or  in  a  capacity  to  receive  ambafladors  ; 
Waifingham  however  contributed  by  his  political 
talents  and  influence  to  the  formation  of  the  alli- 
ance entered  into  by  thefe  provinces,  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,  ftyled,  The  union  O/UTRECHT, 
which  was  the  object  of  his  commiflion. 

On  his  return  home,  he  was  confulted  by  the 
queen  and  Cecil  on  the  conditions  of  the  propofed 
marriage  between  her  Majefty  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou  ;  and  thefe  being  adjufted,  he  was  appointed 
ambaflador  to  the  court  of  France,  for  the  third 
time,  and  he  repaired  thither  in  1581  ;  but  Henry 
III.  of  France,  rejecting  the  propofals,  theembafly 
proved  unfuccefsful  ;  Waifingham  was  recalled 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  yearj  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou  finally  quitted  England,  as  we  have  related 
more  amply,  in  the  life  of  Leicefter. 

Upon  every  occafion,  when  fldlful  addrefs  and 
political  intrigue  were  eflentially  requifite,  Waifing- 
ham was  fure  to  be  employed ;  as  foon  therefore 
as  the  queen  received  intelligence  that  the  young 
king  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  I.  of  England, 
had  fhewn  a  ftrong  attachment  to  the  earl  of  Arran, 
and  had  made  him  his  chief  confident,  Waifingham 

was 
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was  difpatched  to  Scotland,  to  endeavour  to  remove 
the  earl;  or  if  that  could  not  be  effected,  to  form  a 
party  at  court  and  in  the  kingdom  againft  him.  The 
latter  he  accomplifhed,  and   at  the  fame  time,  he 
purfued  another  fecret  delign  of  Elizabeth,  "  which 
was  to  obtaih  from  a  ma»  of  Walfingham's  pene- 
tration   and    difcirnment,    the   real    character    of 
James  :"  this  we  give  on  the  authority  of  Hume, 
who  further  adds,  "  that  Walfmgham  was  greatly 
deceived   upon  this  occafion,  entertaining  higher 
ideas  of  his  talents   for  public  bufmefs  than  they 
merited."    But  this  does  not  impeach  the  judgment 
of  our  ftatefman,  who  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
Scotland,  and  during  his  refidence  there,  was  in  a 
very  bad  arid  declining  ftate  of  health  :  and  in  this 
fituation,  James,  who  knew  his  fame  as  a  man  of 
letters,  engaged  him  chiefly  in  converfations  which 
tended  to  fhew  his  own  fcholaftic  learning ;  and 
Walfmgham,  fays  Lloyd,  *'  fitted  the  humour  of 
the  king  by  pafiages  out  of  Xenophon,  Thucvdides, 
Plutarch,  or  Tacitus,"  in  fuch  literary  conferences, 
the  young  monarch  took  great  delight,  and  he  ge- 
nerally exerted  himfelf  upon  fuch  occafions  ;  fo  that 
from    his    critical  knowledge    of   ancient  hiftory 
and  other  branches  of  fcience,  Walfmgham  was 
warranted  to  draw  a  conclufion,  that  he  would  not 
prove  fo  miferably  deficient,  as  we  fhall  find  he  was, 
in  the  application  of  his  knowledge  to  practice. 

In  1586,  by  his  peculiar  fagacity  and  manage- 
ment, he  unravelled  the  wholf  plot  of  Babington, 
and  others,  againft  the  life  of  the  queen. 

Soon  after  this,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commiflioners  for  the  trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
having  before  oppofed  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter,  who  was  inclined  to  difpatch  her  by  poifon, 
and  had  privately  fent  a  court-divine  to  fecretary 
Walfingham,  to  perfuade  him  to  confent  ;  but  the 
latter  perfifted  in  his  opinion,  that  fuch  a  method 
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of  proceeding  was  not  only  unjuft,  but  likewife 
dangerous  and  difhonourable  to  their  royal  miftrefs. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  trial,  queen  Mary  charged  him 
with  counterfeiting  her  cyphers,  and  with  pra&ifmg 
againft  her's  and  her  fon's  life.  Whereupon  Wai- 
fiiigham,  riling  from  his  feat  with  great  earneilnefs, 
protefted  that  his  heart  was  free  from  all  malice 
againft  the  queen — he  called  God  to  witnefs  that, 
in  his  private  character,  he  had  done  nothing  un- 
becoming an  honeft  man,  nor  in  his  public  capa- 
city any  thing  unworthy  of  his  ftation.  He  owned 
indeed,  that  out  of  his  great  care  for  the  perfonal 
fafety  of  his  royal  miftrefs,  and  the  fecurity  of  her 
realm,  he  had  curioufly  endeavoured  to  fearch  and 
fift  out  all  plots  and  defigns  againft  both.  And  he 
added,  that  in  this  view,  if  Ballard,  though  an  ac- 
complice with  Babington,  had  offered  him  his  fer- 
vice  in  the  difcovery  of  the  plot,  he  would  not  only 
have  accepted  it,  but  have  rewarded  him  for  it. 
Mary  feemed  to  be  fatisfied  with  this  vindication  of 
himfelf,  and  expreffed  her  concern  that  fhe  fhould 
have  credited  every  idle  report  to  his  difadvantage. 

In  1587,  the  king  of  Spain  having  made  vaft 
preparations,  which  furprifed  and  kept  all  Europe 
in  fufpenfe,  not  knowing  on  what  nation  the  ftorm 
would  break,  Walfingham  employed  his  utmoft 
endeavours  for  the  difcovery  of  this  important  fe- 
cretj  and  accordingly  procured  intelligence  from 
Madrid,  that  the  king  had  informed  his  council  of 
his  having  fent  an  exprefs  to  Rome,  with  a  letter 
under  his  own  hand  to  the  pope,  acquainting  him 
with  the  true  defign  of  his  preparations,  and  beg- 
ging his  bleffing  upon  it ;  which,  for  fome  reafons, 
he  could  not  difclofe  to  the  council  till  the  return 
of  the  courier.  The  fecret  being  thus  lodged  with 
the  pope,  Walfingham,  by  the  means  of  a  Venetian 
prieft  retained  at  Rome  as  his  fpy,  got  a  copy  of 
the  original  letter,  which  was  ftolen  out  of  the 
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pope's  cabinet  by  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
who  took  the  key  out  of  the  pope's  pocket  while 
he  flept. 

After  this,  by  his  dextrous  management,  he  caufed 
the  Spaniards  bills  to  be  protefted  at  Genoa,  which 
fhould  have  fupplied  them  with  money  for  their 
extraordinary  preparations  ;  and,  by  this  means, 
he  happily  retarded  this  formidable  invafion  for  a 
whole  year. 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  laft  public  tranfac- 
tion  in  which  he  was  concerned,  and  as  to  his  pri- 
vate life  we  have  no  interefting  anecdotes  relative 
to  it.  We  fhall  therefore  only  obferve,  before  we 
drop  the  curtain  on  this  true  patriot,  that  every 
attempt  to  promote  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this 
country,  met  with  his  protection  and  encourage- 
ment. Hakluyt's  voyages  and  difcoveries  in  foreign 
parts,  and  Gilbert's  fettling  of  Newfoundland, 
were  promoted  by  him  ;  and  he  aflifted  thefe  adven- 
turers from  his  private  purfe,  which  accounts  for 
his  poverty.  He  likewife  founded  a  divinity-le&ur* 
at  Oxford,  and  a  library  at  King's-college,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Yet  after  all  his  eminent  fervices  to  his  country, 
this  great  man  gave  a  remarkable  proof  at  his  death 
(which  happened  on  the  fixth  of  April,  1590,) 
how  far  he  preferred  the  public  to  his  ov/n  intereft ; 
for,  though,  befides  his  poft  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  he 
was  chancellor  to  the  dutchy  of  Lancafter,  and  to 
the  order  of  the  garter ;  he  died  fo  poor,  that  his 
friends  were  obliged  to  bury  him  by  night  in  St. 
Paul's  church,  left  his  body  fhould  be  arrefted  for 
debt :  a  circumilance,  of  which  we  have  few  or  no 
examples  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  of  our  modern 
ilatefmen  will  make  fuch  facrifices  of  their  for- 
tunes, acquired  in  the  public  fervice,  to  the  public 
good. 
J  Voj..  II.  G  In 
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In  fine,  let  every  generous  Britifh  youth  bear 
in  grateful  remembrance,  that  the  head,  the  heart, 
and  the  purfe  of  Walfingham,  were  devoted  to  his 
country — that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pro- 
teftant  religion  as  by  law  eftablifhed — ruined  the 
machinations  of  Rome  to  undermine  it — and  by  his 
encouragement  of  navigation,  arts,  and  manufac- 
tures, extended  the  commerce  of  England  to  various 
regions  of  the  habitable  globe,  till  his  time  unknown 
by  our  countrymen. 

His  negotiations,  or  ftate-papers,  were  collected 
by  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  mafter  of  the  rolls,  and  pub- 
limed  in  1655,  folio.  A  work  is  likewife  afcribed  to 
him,  intitled,  Arcana  Aulka^  or  Walfingham's  ma- 
nual of  prudential  maxims,  which  has  been  often 
printed  ;  but  we  have  no  certain  authority  that  he 
was  the  author. 

A  maxim  however,  which  was  undoubtedly  his, 
being  adapted  to  perfons  of  all  ranks,  and  of  every 
age,  may  fupply  the  place,  with  advantage,  of  the 
engraver's  tail-piece : 

KNOWLEDGE 
is 

NEVER    TOO    DEAR. 

*#*  Authorities.  Camden's  Annals.  Lloyd's 
State  Worthies.  Melvil's  Memoirs.  Biog,  Britan. 
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The    LIFE    of 
SIR   JOHN     PER  ROT. 

[A.  D.  1527,  to  1592.] 

WE  are  now  to  prefent  to  the  reader  one  of 
thofe  genuine  Englifh  military  characters 
with  which  our  hiftory  abounds,  whofe  rough, 
unconquerable  valour,  noble  fiercenefs,  and  manly 
fpirit,  untempered  by  the  fofter  paffions,  or  the 
moral  and  focial  virtues,  could  only  recommend 
them  to  future  ages  and  enrol  their  names  on  the 
regifters  of  fame,  by  heroic  actions  in  the  fervicc 
of  their  country,  performed  at  fome  particular  cri- 
fis,  when  its  welfare  depended  in  a  great  meafure 
on  the  exiftence  of  fuch  eccentric  beings. 

The  French  ftyle  them  favage,  brutal  and  fe- 
roce,  but  Englifhmen  will  know  how  to  fet  a  pro- 
per value  on  thofe  uncivilized  fons  of  Mars  and 
Neptune,  whofe  daring  intrepidity  has  often  been 
the  falvation  of  their  country  ;  and  they  will  caft  a 
veil  over  the  diffipation  and  libertinage  of  their  do- 
meftic  lives,  in  confideration  of  their  glorious  ac- 
tions in  the  field. 

Such  indulgence  muft  we  claim,  for  fir  John 
Perrot,  the  reputed  fon  of  Thomas  Perrot,  efq;  of 
South  Wales,  by  Mary  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of 
James  Berkley,  efq;  fecond  fon  to  the  lord  Berk- 
ley; but  it  was  generally  believed,  (according  to 
Lloyd)  and  many  circumftances  in  his  life  will 
confirm  it,  that  he  was  the  natural  fon  of  Henry 
VIII.  whom  he  greatly  refembled  both  in  his  per- 
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fon  and  his  difpofition.  An  intimacy  of  a  fufpi- 
cious  nature  had  fubfifted  between  the  king  and  his 
mother,  a  fhort  time  before  fhe  was  married  to 
Mr.  Perrot,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  we  have  no 
certain  indication  of  the  time  of  his  birth,  being 
obliged  to  compute  it  only  from  the  sera  of  his  be- 
ing placed  under  the  care  of  the  marquis  of  Win- 
chefter,  lord  high  treafurer,  about  the  year  1545, 
and  it  is  generally  allowed,  he  was  then  eighteen 
years  of  age,  which  calculation  fixes  his  birth  to 
the  year  we  have  affigned  it. 

The  marquis  following  the  example  of  Wolfey, 
and  other  ftatefmen  of  thofe  times,  received  young 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune  into  his  houfe,  to 
complete  their  education,  efpecially  fuch  as  were 
deftined  for  public  life.  Young  Perrot's  reputa- 
tion for  perfonal  valour,  ftrength,  and  dexterity  in 
martial  exercifes,  which  had  been  his  chief  rural 
fports,  reached  London  before  him,  and  it  ferved 
to  introduce  an  extraordinary  fcene  in  lord  Win- 
chefter's  houfe  on  his  arrival,  which  at  once  dif- 
covered  the  caft  of  his  difpofition. 

One  of  the  young  noblemen,  the  lord  of  Aber- 
gavenny,  was  fo  fierce  and  hafty,  that  no  fervant 
or  gentleman  in  the  family  could  continue  quiet  for 
him  :  but,  when  young  Perrot  came,  his  lordfhip 
was  told,  there  was  now  a  youth  arrived,  who 
would  be  more  than  a  match  for  him.  <c  Is  there 
fuch  a  one  ?"  faid  he.  "  Let  me  fee  him." 
Upon  which,  being  brought  where  Perrot  was, 
for  the  firil  falutation,  he  afked  him,  "  What, 
"  Sir,  are  you  the  kill-cow  that  muft  match 
"  me  ?"  "  No,"  faid  Mr.  Perrot,  "  I  am  no 
"  butcher  j  but,  if  you  ufe  me  no  better,  you 
"  fhall  find  1  can  give  you  a  butcher's  blow," 
"  Can  you  fo  ?"  faid  he,  "  I  will  fee  that." 
And  fo  being  both  angry,  they  fell  to  blows,  till 
lord  Abergavenny  found  himfelf  overmatched,  and 
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was  willing  to  be  parted  from  him ;  after  which, 
the  ferving  men,  and  others,  when  they  found  the 
young  lord  unruly,  would  threaten  him  with  Mr. 
Perrot. 

But  this  trial  of  their  fkill  produced  for  a  time, 
a  refpe&ful  behaviour  to  each  other,  which  ripen- 
ed into  a  fhort  lived  friendfhip :  being  founded 
however,  only  on  a  forced  reftraint  of  their  fiery 
tempers,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  permanent.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  agreed  to  make  a  joint  enter- 
tainment for  their  common  acquaintance  ;  on  the 
day  appointed,  they  quarrelled,  upon  what  fub- 
je£t  is  not  known,  and  repairing  to  the  buffet, 
wherein  they  had  provided  good  ftore  of  glaffes, 
before  their  guefts  came,  they  broke  them  all  about 
each  other's]  ears,  fo  that  when  they  arrived,  in- 
ftead  of  wine,  they  found  blood  fpilled  in  the 
chamber,  and  the  reproaches  of  their  mutual 
friends  only  ferved  to  widen  the  breach  between 
them. 

Shortly  after,  it  was  Mr.  Perrot's  fortune  to  go 
into  South wark  (as  "it  was  fuppofed  to  a  houfe  of 
pleafure)  taking  only  a  page  with  him,  where  he 
fell  out  with  two  of  the  king's  yeomen.  They 
both  drew  on  him  j  but  he  defended  himfelf  fo 
valiantly,  that  the  king,  being  then  at  Winchefter- 
houfe,  near  the  place,  was  told  how  luftily  a 
young  gentleman  had  fought  with  two  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  fervants.  Henry  being  defirous  to  fee  him, 
lent  for  him,  demanded  his  name,  country,  and 
kindred.  This  being  boldly  by  him  related,  it 
pteafed  the  king  very  well  to  fee  fo  much  valour 
and  audacity  in  fo  young  a  man  ;  and  therefore  he 
defired  him  to  repair  to  the  court,  where  he  would 
beftow  preferment  on  him. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  Perrot  took  this  op- 
portunity of  giving  the  king  fome  intimation  of 
his  affinity  to  him  j  for  it  will  appear  by  the  fe- 
G  3  quel, 
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quel,  that  he  all  along  knew  it  himfelf ;  and  it  is 
moft  likely  his  mother,  in  this  view,  had  contrived 
to  get  him  placed  in  the  houfe  of  the  marquis  of 
Winchefter,  a  ftep  which  a  private  gentleman  of 
Wales  would  hardly  have  thought  of,  if  he  had 
not  been  influenced  by  his  wife,  whofe  fecret  motive 
he  could  not  fufpedl. 

Henry  died  foon  after  this  interview,  and  it  is  be- 
yond a  doubt,  by  the  early  notice  taken  of  him  at 
the  court  of  Edward  VI.  that  he  left  fome  private 
iuftructions  concerning  this  youth.  For,  at  the 
coronation  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath  j 
.ind  foon  after,  when  the  marquis  of  Southampton 
went  into  France  to  treat  of  a  marriage  betwixt 
king  Edward  and  the  French  king's  daughter,  Sir 
John  Ferrot  accompanied  him. 

"  The  marquis  being  a  nobleman  who  delighted 
much  in  all  feats  of  activity,  keeping  the  moft 
excellent  men  that  could  be  found  for  moft  kinds 
of  fport,  the  king  of  France  underftanding  it,  en- 
gaged him  to  hunt  the  wild  boar  j  and,  in  the 
chace,  it  fell  out,  that  a  gentleman,  charging  the 
boar,  did  not  hit  right,  fo  that  the  beaft  was  ready 
to  run  in  upon  him  ;  upon  which  Sir  John  Perrot 
perceiving  him  to  be  in  danger,  came  in  to  his 
refcue  ;  and,  with  a  broad  fwprd,  gave  the  boar 
fuch  a  blow  as  almoft  parted  the  head  from  the 
fhoulders." 

"  The  king, of  France,  who  fawthis,  came  pre- 
fently  to  him,  took  him  about  the  middle,  and, 
embracing  him,  called  him  Beau-foile.  Our  Eng- 
lifh  knight  thinking  the  king  came  to  try  his 
ftnength,  taojc  his  jzvajefly  alfo  about  the  middle, 
and  lifted  hifn  up  from  the  ground  ;  with  which  the 
king  was  fo  far  from  being  djfp  leafed,  that  he  of- 
fered him  a  good  penlion  to  ferve  him.  To  this 
pompliment  Sir  John  Perrot  nobly  replied,  That, 
jje  humbly  thanked  his  majefty,  but  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman 
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tleman  that  had  means  of  his  own ;  or,  if  not, 
he  knew  he  ferved  a  gracious  prince  who  would 
not  fee  him  want,  and  to  whom  he  had  vowed  his 
fervice  during  life." 

Shortly  after,  Sir  John  returned  from  France, 
and  refiding  chiefly  at  court,  he  lived  at  fo  extra- 
vagant a  rate,  that  he  involved  himfelf  in  debt, 
and  could  not  extricate  himfelf,  though  he  mort- 
gaged his  eftate. 

Thus  reduced,  he  fell  upon  a  ftratagem  to  attract 
the  king's  attention  to  his  fituation.  He  placed 
himfelf  in  a  bye-part  of  the  court,  where  he  pre- 
tended to  think  himfelf  out  of  hearing ;  and  there, 
in  a  melancholy  tone  of  voice,  he  began  to  re- 
proach himfelf  for  his  prodigality,  and  to  argue 
the  cafe  with  himfelf,  whether  he  {hould  continue 
at  court,  or  feek  his  fortune  in  the  army.  The 
king,  as  he  very  well  knew,  overheard  moft  of  his 
foliloquy,  having  paffed  that  way  and  ftepped  be- 
hind him.  At  length  difcovering  himfelf,  his  ma- 
jefty  thus  accofted  him,  "  How  now,  Per  rot, 
**  what  is  the  matter  that  you  make  this  great 
"  moan  ?"  To  whom  Sir  John  replied  with  vvt-11 
affected  furprife,  "  So  pleafe  your  majefty,  I  did 
"  not  think  that  your  highnefs  had  been  there." 
"  Yes,"  faid  the  king,  4<  we  heard  you  well 
"  enough  :  and  have  you  fpent  your  living  in  our 
**  fervice;  and  is  the  king  fo  young,  and  under 
t{  government,  that  he  cannot  give  you  any  thing 
"  in  recompence  ?  Spy  out  fomewhat,  and  you 
"  ftiall  fee  whether  the  king  hath  not  power  to 
•*  beftow  it  on  you."  Then  he  moft  humbly 
thanked  his  majefty,  and  fhortly  after  found  out  a 
concealment  of  fome  lands  or  other  effects  that 
had  been  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  on  his  peti- 
tion the  king  beftowed  them  on  him  ;  wherewith 
he  paid  the  greateft  part  of  his  debts,  and  ever 
after  became  a  more  frugal  manager. 
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Soon   after   the   acceflion  of  queen  Mary,    Sir 
John  Perrot  was  committed  to  the  .Kleet  prifon,  for 
harbouring  heretics  at  his   houfe  in   Wales,  but 
through  the  intereft  of  his  friends,  and  the  queen's 
perfonal    favour,    he  was  releafed,    to    the   great 
mortification   of  one  Gaderne,  his   countryman,  a 
bigotted   papift,  who  had   lodged  the  information 
again  ft  him.     Shortly  after   he  went  to  St.  Quin- 
tin,  where  he  had  a  command  unde"r  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  i  who  at  this  time  lived  in  the  ftridteft 
friendfhip  with   him  ;    but  after    their  return    to 
England,  Sir  John  foon  found,  that  no  ties  of  friend- 
fhip could  remain  his  lordfhip's  zeal  for  popery. 
The  earl  being  prefident   of  Wales,    received  an 
order  from  the  queen,  not  to  fuffer'any  heretics  to 
remain  in  Wales,  and  his  friend,  Sir  John  Perrot 
being  with   him   at  the  time,  he  required  his  af- 
flftance   in   carrying  it  into  execution.     Perrot  re- 
fufing,  on  conlcientious  principles,  a  quarrel   en- 
fued,  which  came  to  blows,  and  they  were  never 
after  reconciled. 

Intelligence  of  this  affair  foon  reached  the  court, 
and  the  bigotted  queen  was  highly  difpleafed  j  in- 
fomuch,  that  Sir  John,  having  at  that  time  a  fuit 
for  the  caftle  and  lordlhip  of'Carew,  and  a  pro- 
mife  of  the  grant  being  given  him  ;  when  he  came 
to  court  (he  would  fcarce  look  on  him,  much  lefs 
give  him  any  good  anfwer ;  which  he  perceiving, 
determined  not  to  be  biulkfid  with  auftere  look?, 
but  prefied  fo  near  to  the  queen,  that  he  fell  upon 
her  train,  befeeching  her  majelty  to  remember  her 
promife  made  to  him  for  Carew  j  wherewith  fhe 
feemed  highly  offended,  and  in  angry  fort  afked, 
."  What  !  Perrot,  will  you  offer  violence  to  our 
*c  perfon?"  Then  he  befought  of  her  pardon  for  his 
boldnefs  ;  but  fhe  departed  with  much  indignation. 
Yet  foon  after,  Sir  John  Perrot  found  friends  a- 
bout  the  qusen,  who  advifed  h?r  to  remit  what 
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was  paft,  and  to  refer  his  fuit  to  the  lords  of  the 
privy-council. 

When  he  came  before  the  council  to  know  their 
pleafures,  whether  he  ftiould  have  Carew,  accord- 
ing to  the  queen's  promife,  Gardiner,  bifhop  of 
Winchefter  began  very  (harply  to  cenfure  him, 
faying,  "  Sir  John  Perrot,  do  you  come  to  feek 
"  fuits  of  the  queen  ?  I  tell  you,  except  you  alter 
"  your  heretical  religion,  it  were  more  fit  the 
"  queen  fhould  beftow  faggots  than  any  living  on 
**  you  ?"  But,  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  to  deliver  his  opinion,  he  with 
a  truly  noble  generofity  efpoufed  his  caufe,  in  the 
following  terms,  "  My  lords,  I  muft  tell  you  my 
"  opinion  of  this  man,  and  of  the  matter.  For 
"  the  man,  I  think  he  would,  at  this  time,  if  he 
"  could,  eat  my  heart  with  fait ;  but  yet,  not- 
<c  withftanding  his  ftomach  towards  me,  I  will 
*'  give  him  his  due ;  I  hold  him  to  be  a  man  of 
*'  good  worth,  and  one  who  hath  deferved  of  her 
"  majefty  in  her  fervice,  as  good  a  matter  as  this 
"  which  he  feeketh ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  deferve 
«  better  if  he  reform  his  religion  :  therefore,  fmce 
*4  the  queen  hath  patted  her  gracious  promife,  I  fee 
**  no  reafon  but  he  fhould  have  that  which  he 
"  feeketh."  When  they  heard  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke fo  favourable,  who  they  thought  would  have 
been  moft  vehement  againft  him,  all  the  reft  were 
content ;  and  fo  her  majefty  fhortly  after  granted 
him  his  fuit. 

From  this  time,  the  better  to.  avoid  all  future 
queftion  concerning  his  religion,  which  might  put 
his  life  in  jeopardy,  he  prudently  retired  into  the 
country  ;  but  his  ambition  and  his  hopes  revived 
on  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  from  whom, 
he  met  with  a  moft  gracious  reception,  and  he  had 
the  honour  to  affitt  at  her  coronation,  being  one  of 
the  knights  who  fupported  her  canopy  of  ilate  in 
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the  proceffion.  And  in  the  firft  year  of  this  reign, 
Sir  John  was  the  principal  a&or  in  a  romantic,  ru- 
ral entertainment,  given  by  the  queen  and  her  court, 
to  the  French  ambaflador  m  Greenwich-park.  The 
particulars  of  which  are  thus  recorded.  "  Tents 
being  fet  up,  and  a  banquet  provided,  her  majelty 
accompanied  by  the  ambaflador,  and  the  principal 
officers  of  her  court  entered  the  Park. 

"  As  flie  pafled  through  the  gate,  a  page  prefented 
a  fpeech  to  her,  fignifying,  that  there  were  certain 
knights  come  from  a  far  country,  who  had  dedi- 
cated their  fervices  to  their  feveral  miitrefles,  being 
ladies  for  beauty,  virtue,  and  other  excellencies, 
incomparable  ;  and,  therefore,  they  had  vowed  to 
advance  their  fame  through  the  world,  and  to  ad- 
venture combat  with  fuch  as  fhould  be  fo  hardy  as 
t©  affirm,  that  there  were  any  ladies  fo  excellent  as 
the  faints  which  they  ferved.  And,  hearing  great 
fame  of  a  lady  which  kept  her  court  thereabouts, 
both  for  her  own  excellency,  and  the  worthinefs 
of  many  renowned  knights  which  Ihe  kept,  they 
were  come  to  try,  whether  any  of  her  knights 
would  encounter  them  for  the  defence  of  the  ho- 
nour of  their  miftrefles. 

When  this  fpeech  was  ended,  the  queen  told 
the  page,  "  Sir  Dwarf,  you  give  me  very  fliort 
"  warning,  but  I  hope  your  knights  ftiall  be 
"  anfwered."  And  then  looking  about,  flie  afked 
the  lord-chamberlain,  "  Shall  we  be  out-bragged 
*<  by  a  dwarf  ?"  "  No,  may  it  pleafe  your  majeity,'* 
anfwered  he  :  <*  Let  but  a  trumpet  be  founded,  and 
'  "  it  fhall  be  feen,  that  you  keep  men  at  arms  enough 
*'  to  anfwer  any  proud  challenge."  Then  was  the 
trumpet  founded,  and  immediately  there  HFued  out 
of  the  eaft  lane  at  Greenwich)  feveral  penfioners 
gallantly  armed  and  mounted. 

«  The  challengers  were,  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
the  lord  North,  and  Sir  John  Perrot.     Prefently, 
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upon  their  coming  forth^  the  challengers  prepared 
themfelves.  Amongft  the  reft,  there  was  one 
Mr.  Cornwallis,  to  whofe  turn  it  fell,  at  length, 
to  run  againft  Sir  John  Perrot.  As  they  both 
encountered,  Sir  John,  through  the  unfteadinefs 
of  his  horfe,  and  uncertainty  of  the  courfes  in  the 
field,  chanced  to  run  Mr.  Cornwallis,  through  the 
hofe,  razing  his  thigh,  and  fomewhat  hurting  his 
horfe  ;  wherewith  he  being  offended,  and  Sir  John 
difcontented,  as  they  were  both  choleric,  they  fell 
into  a  challenge  to  run  with  fharp  lances,  without 
armour,  in  the  prefence  of  the  queen  ;  which  her 
majefty  hearing  of,  fhe  would  not  fuffer ;  fo  they 
were  reconciled,  and  the  combat  ended  after  cer- 
tain courfes  performed  on  both  fides  by  the  chal- 
lengers and  defendants. 

"  After  finifhing  thefe  exercifes,  her  majefty  in- 
vited the  French  ambaflador  to  partake  of  the  ban- 
quet, but  a  courier  arriving,  who  brought  his 
excellency  an  account  of  the  tragical  end  of  the 
king  his  mafter,  Henry  II.  of  France,  he  craved 
pardon  of  her  majefty,  and  retired." 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  French  monarch 
was  accidentally  killed  at  a  tournament,  given  on 
account  of  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin,  after- 
wards Francis  II.  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots  ; 
and  this  melancholy  event  principally  contributed 
to  the  fuppreflion  of  thefe  warlike  entertainments  j 
at  one  of  which,  a  Turkim  ambaflador  being  pre- 
fent,  he  obferved,  "  that  if  the  combatants  were 
*«  in  earneft,  it  was  not  enough  j  if  they  were  in  jeft, 
"it  was  too  much."  Hainault's  Hift.  of  France. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  1572,  nothing  me- 
morable is  related  concerning  our  hero,  but  in  that 
year,  his  valour  and  activity  were  properly  em- 
ployed, not  in  idle  feats  of  chivalry,  but  in  the 
iervice  of  his  country  :  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Prefident  of  the  province  of  Munfter  in  Ireland. 

TUis 
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This  province  was  in  a  defolate  condition,  having 
been  laid  walte  by  the  earl  of  Defmond  and  his 
accomplices,  who  were  in  a6lual  rebellion  againft 
the  queen,  as  were  many  other  provinces  of  that 
kingdom. 

But  the  principal  author  of  the  cruel  devafta- 
tions  in  the  province  of  Munfter,  was  one  Fitz- 
Morris,  the  earl  of  Defmond's  lieutenant. 

Sir  John  Perrot  landed  at  Waterford  the  firft  of 
March  1572,  and  three  days  after,  the  rebel  Fitz- 
Morris,  by  way  of  defiance^  burned  the  town  of 
Kyllmalog,  hanged  the  chief  magiftrate,  and  o- 
thers  of  the  townfmen,  at  the  high  crofs  in  the 
market-place,  and  carried  all  the  plate  and  wealth 
of  the  town  with  him;  with  which  entertainment 
our  new  prefident,  was  much  difcontented,  and 
therefore  he  haftened  to  Dublin  to  take  his  oath 
before  the  lord  deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  in  order 
to  qualify  him  to  proceed  with  vigour,  and  with- 
out delay  againft  this  cruel,  and  arrogant  rebel. 

Upon"  his  return  to  Corke,  about  the  tenth  of 
April  following,  he  inftantly  marched  with  the 
forces  under  his  command  to  Kyllmalog,  where 
he  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  houfe  that  had  been 
partly  burnt  down,  and  then  iflued  a  proclama- 
tion, inviting  all  the  inhabitants  who  had  fled,  to 
return  home  ;  which  they  did  accordinglyj  and 
began  to  build  their  gates,  to  repair  the  town  walls, 
and  to  rebuild  their  houfes. 

After  he  had  properly  fortified  this  place  and  re- 
ftored  good  order  and  tranquillity,  he  purfued  the 
rebels  from  place  to  place,  with  fuch  intrepidity 
and  diligence,  and  with  fuch  good  fortune,  that 
they  never  chofe  to  come  to  a  regular,  decifive 
battle  with  him,  only  hazarding  flight  fkirmiflies, 
where  they  had  the  advantage  of  fituation, 
*'  Which,  Sir  John  Perrot  obferving,  he  purfued 
<*  them  night  and  day  without  remiflion3  even  in 
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«<  the  midft  of  winter,  and  lay  out  many  nights 
"  in  the  field  both  in  froft  and  fnow,  enduring 
*«  fuch  hardfhips,  as  would  harldly  have  been  be- 
"  lieved,  if  two  of  his  followers,  men  of  great 
"  credit,  had  not  related  them." 

The  detail  of  his  military  exploits  in  a  rude, 
uncultivated  country,  would  be  both  tedious,  as 
well  as  uninterefting  at  this  diftant  period  j  we 
{hall  therefore  only  mention,  that  in  lefs  than  the 
fpace  of  a  year,  by  continual  purfuits,  by  harraf- 
rafmg  the  rebel  army,  and  by  cutting  off  their 
communications,  fo  that  they  could  not  procure 
fupplies  either  of  money,  ammunition,  or  pro- 
vifions,  he  entirely  difperfed  the  power  of  Fitz- 
Morris,  and  made  him  glad  to  fue  for  pardon,  of- 
fering to  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  queen's  mercy. 
Which  at  length  Sir  John  Perrot  confented  to 
grant,  but  in  the  following  humiliating  manner, 
which  indeed  was  a  proper  puniihment  for  a  pol- 
troon, who  after  agreeing  to  accept  a  challenge 
from  Sir  John  to  decide  the  war  by  iingle  combat, 
had  refufed  to  meet  him. 

Fitz-Morris  came  to  Killmallock,  where  in  the 
church,  thejlord-prefident  caufed  him  to  lie  proftrate, 
putting  the  point  of  his  fword  to  his  heart,  in  to- 
ken that  he  had  received  his  life  at  the  queen's 
hands.  Then  he  took  a  folemn  oath  to  continue 
a  true  fubjeft  to  the  crown  of  England,  whereby 
the  province  of  Munfter  was  reitored  to,  and 
maintained  in  as  good  a  ftate  of  peace  and  obedi- 
ence, as  any  part  of  Ireland. 

The  feverity  he  had  been  obliged  to  exercife  in 
the  courfe  of  his  campaigns,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  rebellion,  particularly  his  hanging  up 
fome  merchants,  who  fupplied  the  rebel  forces 
with  provifions  and  brandy,  and  his  obliging  the 
carl  of  Thomond,  with  other  Irifli  noblemen, 
whom  he  fufpe&ed  to  be  fecret  favourers  of  the 
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rebellion,  to  follow  his  camp,  occafioned  fome 
heavy  complaints  to  be  fent  home  againft  him,  accu- 
fing  him  of  abufe  of  authority  and  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings. His  temper  took  fire  upon  the  firft 
reproofs  tranfmitted  to  him  from  the  miniftry  of 
England,  and  following  the  natural  bent  of  it, 
without  waiting  for  leave  of  abfence,  he  took 
fuch  fteps  as  he  judged  moft  prudent,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  public  peace  in  Munfter,  made 
up  his  accounts,  and  fuddenly  embarked  for  Eng- 
land in  March  1573. 

When  Sir  John  Perrot  came  to  court  it  was 
thought  that  the  queen  would  have  been  highly 
offended  at  his  coming  over  without  licence.  Yet 
as  foon  as  he  appeared  before  her,  and  had  related 
the  ftate  of  Ireland,  the  particulars  of  his  fervices, 
and  the  caufe  of  his  coming  overj  her  majefty 
commended  his  conduct,  and  defired  him  to  return 
fpeedily  to  his  charge,  left  in  his  abfence  fome 
difturbance  might  arife.  To  which  Sir  John 
anfwered,  That  for  the  general  ftate  of  the  pro- 
vince, it  was  fo  well  fettled,  that  no  new  commo- 
tion on  a  fudden  need  to  be  feared.  Yet  there 
were  many  particulars  which  might  be  amended 
without  any  great  difficulty :  which  being  allowed 
by  h(  r  highneis,  he  was  ready  to  ferve  her  there, 
whenfoever  it  ihould  pleafe  her  to  appoint  him. 
And  that  the  fame  might  be  the  better  underftood, 
he  prefented  a  plan  to  the  queen  to  bz  confidered 
by  her  mnjefty,  and  her  privy-counciJ. 

In  general,  it  contained  many  excellent  regula- 
tions, but  the  carrying  fome  of  them  into  execu- 
tion, was  likely  to  be  attended  with  greater  incon- 
veniences than  thofe  he  intended  to  remove,  and 
he  himfelf  owned  the  difficulty  of  accomplifhing 
fome  points ;  the  fact  is,  he  was  a  better  foldier 
than  a  flatefman  ;  but  being  unable  to  brook  op- 
pofition,  on,  the  council's  rejecting  his  plan,  he 
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defired  leave  to  retire  for  his  health  to  his  eftate  in 
Wales. 

Sir  John  Perrot  had  enjoyed  his  retirement  but 
a  few  years,  when  upon  intelligence  that  Fitz- 
Morris,  fmce  his  fubmiffion,  had  been  in  Spain, 
and  procured  the  promife  of  fhips  and  men  to  in- 
vade Ireland,  efpecially  the  province  of  Munfter, 
the  queen  and  her  privy-council  fent  for  him  to 
take  the  command  of^fuch  fhips  and  pinnaces  as 
fhould  be  made  ready  to  intercept,  or  interrupt 
the  Spaniih  fleet  and  forces  which  were  defigned 
for  Ireland.  Sir  John  made  fuch  fpeed  in  his 
journey,  that  he  came  from  Pembrokefhire  to 
Greenwich  in  lefs  than  three  days.  The  queen, 
when  flie  faw  him,  told  him,  fhe  thought  he  had 
not  heard  from  her  fo  foon  :  "  Yes,  madam,  an- 
"  fwered  he,  and  have  made  as  much  hafte  as  I 
"  might  to  come  unto  youi  majefty.  So  me- 
«*  thinks,  faid  the  queen,  but  how  have  you  done 
"  to  fettle  your  affairs  in  the  country?  May  it 
"  pleafe  your  majefty,  faid  Sir  John,  I  have  taken 
"  this  care  for  all  j  that  fetting  private  bufinefs 
"  afide,  in  refpecl  of  your  majefty's  fervice,  I 
"  have  appointed  the  white  flieep  to  keep  the 
"  black :  for  I  may  well  enough  venture  them, 
*'  when  I  am  willing  to  venture  my  life  in  your 
*'  majefty's  fervice."  With  which  anfwer  the 
queen  was  well  pleafed,  and  flie  conferred  with 
him  privately  for  fome  time ;  then  difmifled  him, 
and  appointed  him  to  receive  farther  directions 
for  that  fervice  from  the  lords  of  her  privy-coun- 
cil. 

After  this  interview  with  the  queen,  he  prepared 
for  his  expedition  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  and 
the  fleet  being  ready,  Sir  John  left  London  about 
Auguft,  1578,  and  went  from  thence  in  his  barge, 
accompanied  by  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
As  they  lay  againft  Greenwich,  where  the  queen 
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kept  her  court,  Sir  John  fent  one  of  his  gentle- 
men on  ftiore,  with  a  diamond,  as  a  token  to  Mrs. 
Blanch  Parry,  willing  him  to  tell  her,  that  a  dia- 
mond coming  unlocked  for,  did  always  bring  good 
luck  with  it :  which  the  queen  hearing,  fent  Sir 
John  a  fair  jewel  hung  by  a  white  cyprefs  ;  figni- 
fying,  that  as  long  as  he  wore  that  for  her  fake, 
fhe  believed,  with  God's  help,  he  fhould  have  no 
harm.  The  meflage  and  jewel  Sir  John  received 
joyfully,  and  he  returned  anfwer  to  the  queen, 
"  That  he  would  wear  that  for  his  fovereign's  fake, 
"  and  doubted  not,  with  God's  favour,  to  return 
"  her  ihips  in  fafety,  and  either  to  bring  the  Spa- 
"  niards  (if  they  came  in  his  way)  as  prifoners, 
"  or  elfe  to  fink  them  in  the  feas."  As  Sir  John 
palled  by  in  his  barge,  the  queen  looking  out  at 
the  window  fhook  her  fan,  and  put  out  her  hand 
towards  him,  upon  which  he  made  a  low  obey- 
fance,  while  he  put  the  fcarf  and  jewel  about  his 
neck ;  and  then  repaired  to  his  fquadron,  which 
was  riding  at  anchor  off  Gillingham,  and  confift- 
ed  of  three  fhips  of  the  line  and  three  pinnaces  ; 
he  failed  from  thence  to  the  Downs,  and  pafling 
by  Falmouth  and  Plymouth  put  to  fea  for  Ireland, 
where  they  arrived  at  Baltimore,  a  fea-port  town 
in  the  province  of  Munfter.  The  people  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  his  former  government  of  this 
country,  appeared  in  great  numbers  upon  the 
fhore,  upon  his  landing,  fome  embracing  his  legs, 
and  others  preifing  to  touch  any  part  of  the  body 
of  their  deliverer  from  the  cruelties  of  Defmond 
and  Fitz-  Morris,  but  thefe  marks  of  their  affec- 
tion had  nearly  produced  fatal  confequences,  f.>r 
the  vice-admiral,  miftaking  them  for  fome  hoftile 
intention,  had  pointed  his  guns  to  fire  upon  them, 
which  Sir  John  perceiving,  inftantly  fent  off  a 
boat  with  proper  fignals,  to  invite  him  on  fhore, 
where  they  were  kindly  entertained. 
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The  fquadron  remained  on  the  coaft  till  the 
feafon  was  far  advanced,  and  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived that  the  Spaniards  had  laid  afide  their  defign 
for  that  year,  when  it  was  ordered  home.  In  the 
courfe  of  his  voyage,  Sir  John  met  with  one  Der-ry- 
field,  a  noted  pirate,  whom  he  took,  but  in  the 
chace  he  very  narrowly  efcaped  fhipwreck :  and  a 
fecond  accident  happened  to  him  on  entering  the 
Downs, when  his  fhip  ftruck  on  the  Kentifh-knocks, 
from  which  (he  was  got  off,  with  great  difficulty. 

Sir  John  Perrot  was  gracioufly  received  at  court, 
and  permitted  to  retire  to  his  eftate  in  Wales  ;  but 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  ftill  remained  in  a  turbulent, 
un fettled  ftate,  except  in  the  province  of  Munfter  j 
in  other  parts,  rebellion  and  lawlefs  licentioufnefs 
deftroyed  all  order,  and  rendered  private  property, 
as  well  as   the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  infecure : 
irt  this  fituation  of  things,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the 
lord  deputy,  who  had  found  that  poft  full  of  trou- 
ble and  danger,  without  any  proportion  of  reputa- 
tion or  profit,  folicited  leave  to  refign  ;  and  having 
obtained  it,  Sir  William  Drury  was  advanced  to 
that  dignity  ;  and  in  1579,  the  firfl  year  of  his  ad- 
miniftration,  the  Spaniards,  to  the  number  of  1500, 
made  a  defcent  on  the  coaft,  and  joined  the  rebels 
under  the  earl  of  Dcfmond  j  but  they  wf  re  all  taken 
prifoners,  and  put  to  the  fword  the  following  year, 
and  Defmond  fuffered  death  as  a  traitor;  yet  his 
party  continued   to  carry  on  the  rebellion  in  his 
name.     In  fhort,  the  troubles  of  the  country  in- 
creafmg  daily,  ar.d  no  commander  being  to  be  found 
of  equal  intrepidity  and   capacity  for  his  fervice, 
Sir  John  Perrot,  by  the  advice  of  Wallingham, 
who  continually  correfponded  with  him   pn  Jrifh 
affairs,    was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  in 
1583  ;  and  taking  with  him  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
a  veteran  in  the  Irifh  fervice,  and  who  befides  had 
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great  intereft  there,  he  embarked  at  Milford-haven, 
and  arrived  at  Dublin  in  the  fpring  of  the  year. 

Sir  John  Perrot,  before  his  departure,  had  drawn 
up  a  plan  for  the  government  of  Ireland,  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  queen  and  council ;  and 
as  the  kingdom  was  confefledly  in  a  ftate  of  anar- 
chy, which  required  fevere  meafures  to  reftore  tran- 
quillity, the  approbation  given  at  this  time  to  his 
plan,  is  a  juftification  of  his  character,  in  a  great 
meafure,  from  the  imputations  of  arbitrary  and 
cruel  conduct,  which  we  fhall  find  hereafter  laid 
to  his  charge. 

As  if  there  had  been  magic  in  his  very  name, 
his  landing  in  Ireland  ftruck  the  rebels  of  every 
faction  with  a  panic  ;  but  when  it  was  known  that 
he  propofed  to  make  a  progrefs  through  the  coun- 
try, many  confiderable  parties  came  to  Dublin,  and 
made  their  fubmifiion,  taking  the  oaths  to  the 
queen,  and  giving  hoftages  for  their  future  good 
behaviour. 

But  ONeale,  O'DonneL,  Conaught,  and  feveral 
other  confiderable  Irilh  chiefs,  ftill  remained  in 
arms,  and  were  fupported  from  Rome  by  the  pope 
with  money,  while  the  Spaniards  occafionally  landed 
fmall  detachments  of  men,  headed  by  veteran  officers, 
to  difcipline  the  raw  Irifh  rebels. 

A  resolution  therefore,  which  had  been  taken  in 
JKngland  to  proceed  in  a  fummary  way  with  the 
rebels,  both  with  refpect  to  their  perfons  and  their 
eftates,  was  carried  into  execution  with  great  ri- 
gour, and  many  innocent  perfons  fuffering  with 
the  guilty,  this  raifed  a  great  clamour  againft  the 
lord  deputy,  who  was  charged  with  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  his  commiflion,  His  commiflion  im- 
powered  him  to  execute  the  rebels  as  traitors  by 
martial  law,  when  found  in  arms,  and  to  fell  their 
eftates  on  the  fpot  to  any  adventurers,  at  eafy  rates, 
who  would  undertake  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
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land  :  this  brought  over  many  followers  of  fortune 
from  England,  men  often  of  bad  characters,  but 
poflefied  of  money  to  buy  the  forfeited  eftates  ; 
and  the  lord  Deputy  was  accufed  of  favouring  the 
rapacity  of  thefe  purchafers,  and  of  hanging  fome 
confiderable  men,  whofe  guilt  was  not  very  appa- 
rent, in  his  choler,  that  he  might  put  an  end  to 
the  rebellion  on  their  exteniive  eftates,  by  the  fale 
of  the  lands  to  Englifti  purchafers.  The  charges 
however,  though  vague  and  ill-fupported,  were 
founded  upon  the  abufes  of  the  purchafers.  Whole 
baronies  were  expofed  to  fale  (into  which  the  Irifh 
counties  are  divided,  as  the  Englifh  are  into  hun- 
dreds) and  the  new  proprietors  turned  the  innocent 
Irifh  as  well  as  the  guilty  out  of  their  pofleflions. 
Yet  the  meafure  was  political,  for  the  chiefs,  feeing 
that  they  fhould  not  only  ruin  themfelves,  but  all 
their  pofterity,  by  remaining  in  arms  againft  the 
queen,  came  in  bodies  to  the  lord  deputy  on  his 
progrefs,  to  furrender  in  time,  particularly  O'Neale 
and  all  his  adherents,  and  the  lords  of  Ulfter,  who 
upon  their  knees  fwore  fidelity  to  the  queen,  and 
gave  hoftages,  that  they  would  raife  troops  for  her 
fervice  againft  the  other  rebels. 

But  Sir  John  Perrot's  temper  was  fuited  only 
to  the  field ;  his  haughtinefs  and  impatience  of 
controul  in  the  council,  made  him  unfit  f  r  the 
milder  duties  of  civil  government ;  and  therefore 
every  remonftrance  from  the  queen  and  her  mini- 
ftry,  founded  on  complaints  fent  home  againft  him, 
exafperated  him  beyond  meafure ;  and  upon  thefe 
occafions,  he  would  vent  his  wrath  in  the  moft 
difrefpedtful  and  indecent  terms,  forgetting  not  only 
his  duty  to  her  Majefty  as  his  fovereign,  but  even 
the  decorum  due  to  her  fax. 

Thefe  unguarded  expreflions  were  taken  down 
in  writing  by  Williamfon  his  fecretary,  who  had 
been  bought  over  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland 
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and  by  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  who  fent  over 
an.  impeachment  againft  him,  little  regarded  by 
him  ;  for  he  relied  fo  much  on  the  merit  of  his 
military  fervices,  that  he  did  not  take  any  pains  to 
fecure  any  evidences  in  Ireland,  to  appear  in  his 
favour. 

At  length  however,  partly  owing  to  the  delicate 
fituation  of  affairs,  and  partly  to  his  own  haughty 
difpofition,  he  difpleafed  the  Englifh  as  well  as  the 
Irifh  j  for  the  queen  having  fent  over  a  proclama- 
tion to  reprefs  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the  former, 
with  refpecl:  to  abufes  in  the  purchafes  and  pof- 
feffion  of  the  forfeited  eftates,  he  executed  it  with 
fuch  rigour,  that  the  country  reaped  the  benefit, 
many  of  the  natives  being  re-inftated  ;  but  it  made 
the  Englifh  outrageous  againft  him  :  and  as  to  the 
Irifh  nobility,  their  neareft  relations  having  been 
either  executed  by  him,  or  deprived  of  their  eftates, 
they  fecretly  fought  his  ruin  ;  in  a  word,  he  met 
with  the  fate  of  all  conquerors,  he  was  detefted  ; 
but  he  had  this  confolation,  that  he  did  not  con- 
quer for  himfelf,  but  for  his  fovereign,  who  cer- 
tainly fhould  have  over  looked  his  paffionate  tem- 
per, in  confideration  of  his  delivering  her  from  very 
imminent  danger,  the  rebels  in  Ireland  being  ail 
along  fupported  by  her  foreign  and  domeftic  ene- 
mies. At  the  fame  time,  Sir  John  Perrot  was 
highly  culpable  for  flighting  the  rebukes  he  receiv- 
ed from  England  upon  fome  occafions,  and  for 
refenting  them  at  others,  ir.ftead  of  condefcending 
tojuftify  himfelf  in  his  difpatches.  At  length,  the 
difcontent  againft  him  ran  fo  high  in  Ireland,  and 
the  queen  herfelf  was  fo  difpleafed  with  his  ill- 
behaviour  to  her,  that  fhe  recalled  him  in  1588. 
And  this  led  him  into  another  error,  the  conie- 
quence  of  his  proud  fpirit ;  inftead  of  embarking 
for  London,  and  making  uie  of  his  remaining  in- 
tereft  at  court,  he  fet  fail  from  Dublin  for  his  caftle 
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of  Carew  in  Pembrokefhire,  and  arrived  there  with 
a  numerous  and  fplendid  retinue. 

Such  a  ftep  could  not  fail  of  alarming  the  queen, 
efpecially  as  it  was  now  reported,  and  afterwards 
made  an  article  of  his  impeachment,  that  he  held 
a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  duke  of  Parma 
and  the  queen's  foreign  enemies. 

The  articles  fent  over  from  Ireland,  were  there- 
fore laid  before  the  privy  council,  the  attorney- 
general  was  ordered  to  prepare  an  indictment  of 
high-treafon  upon  them,  and  he  was  taken  into 
cuilody :  at  firft,  he  was  brought  to  the  lord  trea- 
furer's  houfe,  and  confined  there,  but  how.  long 
is  uncertain ;  nor  are  we  able  to  account  for  a 
fpace  of  near  four  years,  between  his  arrival  at 
the  caftle  of  Carew  and  his  trial :  all  that  we  can 
find  on  record  is,  that  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  from  thence  brought  to  his  trial,  on 
the  lyth  of  April,  1592,  in  Weftminfter-hall,  a 
fpecial  commiffion  being  granted  for  that  purpofe 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  two  chief  juftices. 

The  only  charge  proved  againft  him  was,  his 
having  treated  the  perfon  and  character  of  the 
queen  contumelioufly  ;  but  by  the  artful  manage- 
ment of  Popham  the  attorney-general,  who  ad- 
mitted men  of  the  moft  abandoned  principles  and 
characters  to  be  evidences  againft  him,  he  was 
convicted  upon  the  other  articles  of  the  accufa- 
tion,  which  were,  that  he  had  relieved  popifh 
priefts — that  he  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
the  queen's  foreign  enemies  —  and  that  he  had 
foftered  the  commotions  in  Ireland  ;  nothing  could 
be  more  abfurd  than  the  laft  article,  fince  it  was 
evident  to  the  contrary,  that  Ireland  had  never 
been  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  tranquillity  and  of  allegiance 
to  the  queen,  as  when  he  prefided  over  it.  But 
the  true  motive  of  his  condemnation  was,  his  own 
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imprudent  boaftings,  that  he  was  the  queen's  bro- 
ther, that  {he  knew  his  value  in  Ireland  too  well 
to  let  him  fall  a  facrifice  to  his  frifking  adverfa- 
riesj  and  that  whenever  the  Spaniards  landed  a 
force  in  Ireland  to  join  the  difaffeSed  there,  he 
fhould  then  be  cherifhed  again,  and  be  once  more, 
one  of  her  white  boys. 

In  a  word,  finding  he  had  deceived  himfelf  by 
an  ill-grounded  confidence  in  the  fecret  of  his 
birth,  and  his  great  military  fervices,  his  violent 
pafiions,  after  fentence  of  death  was  parted  on  him, 
which  happened  in  June,  preyed  on  his  conftitu- 
tion,  and  in  September  following  he  died  in  the 
Tower,  and  left  it  doubtful  whether  Elizabeth  in- 
tended to  have  pardoned  him. 

Thus  fell  Sir  John  Perrot,  the  introducer  of 
military  difcipline  amongft  the  natives  of  Ireland  ; 
and  thus  have  we  given  a  fliort  fketch  of  the  ftate 
of  affairs  in  that  kingdom,  the  better  to  complete 
our  annals  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

%*  Authorities.  Cox's  Hift.  of  Ireland.  Life 
of  Sir  John  Perrot,  edit.  1728.  Biog.  Britan. 
Salmon's  Chron.  Hift. 
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[A.  D.  1545,  to  1596.] 


THIS  celebrated  Englifh  navigator,  and  brave 
naval  efficer,  was  the  Ton  of  Edmund  Drake, 
a  mariner,  and  was  born  at  a  village  near  Taviftock 
in  Devonfhire,  in  the  year  1545.  He  was  the 
el  deft  of  twelve  brethren,  and  the  father  being 
diflrefled  by  fo  large  a  family,  captain  Hawkins, 
his  mother's  relation,  (afterwards  the  famous  ad- 
miral Sir  John  Hawkins)  whofe  life  immediately 
fucceeds  that  of  his  ward,  kindly  took  him  under 
his  patronage,  and  gave  him  an  education  fuitable 
to  the  fea  fervice.  Through  the  intereft  of  his 
patron,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  made  parfer  of 
a  fhip  trading  to  the  Bay  of  Bifcay.  At  twenty,  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Guinea;  at  the  age  of  twenty-, 
two,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Judith;  and, 
in  that  capacity,  he  was  in  the  harbour  of  St.  John 
de  Ulloa,  iu  the  gulph  of  Mexico  ;  where  he  be- 
haved very  gallantly  in  the  glorious  action  under 
Sir  John  Hawkins ;  and  returned  with  him  to  Eng- 
land with  a  rifing  reputation,  but  totally  deftitute, 
having  loft  the  little  property  he  had  acquired 
in  his  former  ftation,  by  this  unfortunate  expe- 
dition. 
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Soon  after  this,  he  conceived  a  defign  of  making 
reprifals  on  the  king  of  Spain ;  whz'ch,  according 
to  fotne,  was  put  into  his  head  by  the  chaplain  of 
the  fhip :  and,  indeed,  the  cafe  was  clear  in  fea- 
divicity,  fays  Dr.  Campbell,  "  that  the  fubjedts 
of  the  king  of  Spain  had  undone  Mr.  Drake,  and 
therefore  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  the  beft  fatisfac- 
tion  he  could  on  them  in  return."  This  dodtrine, 
however  roughly  preached,  was  very  taking  in  Eng- 
land j  and,  therefore,  no  fooner  did  he  publifh  his 
defign,  than  he  had  numbers  of  volunteers  ready 
to  accompany  him,  though  not  actuated  by  the 
fame  motives,  and  without  any  fuch  pretence  to 
colour  their  proceedings  as  he  had. 

In  1570,  he  made  his  firft  voyage  with  two  fhips, 
the  Dragon  and  the  Swan  ;  and  the  next  year,  in  the 
Swan  alone  :  from  which  laft  expedition  he  return- 
ed fafe,  if  not  rich.  Though  we  have  no  particu- 
lar account  of  thefe  two  voyages,  or  what  Drake 
performed  in  them,  yet  nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
captain  Drake  had  two  great  points  in  view  :  the 
one  was,  to  inform  himfelf  perfectly  of  the  fituation 
and  ftrength  of  certain  places  in  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
Indies  ;  the  other,  to  convince  his  countrymen, 
that,  notwithftanding  what  had  happened  to  cap- 
tain Hawkins,  in  his  laft  voyage,  it  was  a  thing 
very  practicable  to  fail  into  thefe  parts,  and  return 
in  fafety :  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Hawkins 
and  Drake  feparated  in  the  Weft- Indies  ;  and, 
that  the  former,  finding  it  impoflible  to  bring  all 
his  crew  home  to  England,  had  fet  part, of  them, 
with  their  own  confent,  alhore  in  the  bay  of  Mexico  j 
and,  indeed,  few  of  thefe  finding  their  way  home, 
the  terror  of  fuch  a  captivity  as  they  were  known ' 
to  endure,  had  diflieartened  our  feamen.  Butcap^ 
tain  Drake,  in  thefe  two  voyages,  having  very 
wifely  avoided  coming  to  blows  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  bringing  home  fufficient  returns  to  fatisfy  his 
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owners,  diflipated  thefe  apprehenfions,  and  efta- 
blifhed  his  own  character:  fo  that,  at  his  return 
from  his  fecond  voyage,  he  found  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  raife  fuch  a  force  as  might  enable  him  to 
perform  what  he  had  long  meditated  in  his  own 
mind,  which  other  wife  he  would  never  have  been 
able  to  effect. 

And,  therefore,  without  lofs  of  time,  he  laid  the 
plan  of  a  more  important  defign  ;  which  he  put  in 
execution  on  the  25th  of  March,  1572  :  for,  on 
that  day,  he  failed  from  Plymouth,  in  a  {hip  called 
the  Pafeta,  burden  feventy  tons  ;  and  his  brother, 
John  Drake,  in  the  Swan,  of  twenty-five  tons  ; 
their  whole  ftrength  confuting  of  only  feventy-three 
men  and  boys  :  but  they  were  all  provided  with 
ammunition  and  provisions,  and  in  cafe  of  an  acci- 
dent happening  to  either  of  the  mips,  or  an  occa- 
ilon  prefeuting  of  approaching  nearer  to  any  place, 
than  the  mips  could  lie,  they  had  three  pinnaces 
on  board,  framed  and  fitted  in  fuch  a  dextrous 
manner,  that  they  could  eafily  be  put  together, 
by  the  (hip-carpenters,  when  wanted  :  and  with 
this  fmall  armament,  on  the  22d  of  July,  in  the 
year  following,  they  attacked  the  town  of  Nombre 
de  Dios,  which  then  ferved  the  Spaniards  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  Porto-Bello  does  now.  He  took 
it  in  a  few  hours  by  ftorm,  but  they  made  little  or 
no  advantage  of  this  conqueft,  owing  to  the  cow- 
ardice of  part  of  his  followers,  who  were  ordered 
to  guard  the  pinnaces,  while  the  reft  were  taking 
polTeffion  of  the  immenfe  wealth  contained  in  the 
king's  treafury  ;  in  one  room  they  faw  bars  of  filver 
piled  up  againft  the  wall :  as  near  as  they  could 
guefs,  each  bar  weighing  about  thirty  or  forty 
pounds,  and  the  pile  meafuring  70  feet  in  length, 
10  in  breadth,  and  12  in  height :  but  the  town  be- 
ing ftill  full  of  people,  the  Englifh  failors  in  the 
pinnaces  miilook  the  flying  parties,  for  large  de- 
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tachments,  who  were  coming  to  overpower  them, 
and  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  their 
fhips. 

Drake  however,  fent  his  brother  to  pacify  them  ; 
but  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  this  gallant  officer 
fainted  with  lofs  of  blood  from  a  dangerous 
wound  he  had  received  in  his  leg,  during  the  aflault, 
which  he  had  till  then  carefully  concealed,  that  he 
might  not  difhearten  his  people :  upon  his  reco- 
very, he  iafifted  on  completing  their  victory,  by 
making  themfelves  mafters  of  the  treafure  ;  but  the 
major  part  of  his  followers,  apprehenfive  for  their 
own  fafety,  in  cafe  they  fhould  lofe  their  comman- 
der, partly  by  intreaties  and  partly  by  force,  car- 
ried him  off  to  the  pinnaces,  and  then  fet  fail  for 
the  fhips,  content  with  the  fpoils  they  had  taken, 
but  abandoning  the  richeft,  fays  Lediard,  that  ever 
raifed  the  expectations  of  fuch  adventurers,  amount- 
ing, as  they  were  afterwards  informed,  to  360  tons 
of  filver,  befides  feveral  iron  chefts  of  gold,  of  far 
greater  value. 

His  next  attempt  was  to  plunder  the  mules  laden 
with  filver,  which  pafled  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios  ;  but  in  this  too  he  failed  :  however,  at- 
tacking the  former  town,  he  carried  it,  and  got  fome 
little  plunder.  In  their  return,  they  unexpectedly 
met  with  fifty  mules  laden  with  plate;  of  which 
they  carried  off  as  much  as  poilible,  and  buried  the 
reft.  In  thefe  enterprifes  he  was  very  greatly  affifted 
by  a  nation  of  Indians,  perpetually  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Spaniards.  The  prince,  or  captain  of 
this  tribe,  whofe  name  was  Pedro,  captain  Drake 
prefented  with  a  fine  cutlafs,  which  he  faw  the  In- 
dian admired.  In  return,  Pedro  gave  him  four 
large  wedges  of  gold  j  which  captain  Drake  threw 
into  the  common  ftock,  faying,  he  thought  it  but 
juft,  that  fuch  as  bore  the  charge  of  fo  uncertain  a 
voyage,  on  his  credit,  fhould  fhare  all  the  advan- 
tages 
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tages  that  voyage  produced.  Then  embarking  his 
men,  with  a  very  confiderable  booty,  he  bore  away 
for  England ;  and,  in  twenty-three  days,  failed 
from  Cape  Florida  to  the  ifles  of  Scilly  ;  and  from 
thence  arrived  fafe  at  Plymouth  in  Auguft  1573. 

His  fuccefs  in  this  expedition,  joined  to  his  ge- 
nerous behaviour  to  his  owners,  gained  him  great 
reputation  j  and,  in  1575,  fitting  out  three  frigates 
at  his  own  expence,  he  failed  with  them  to  Ireland  ; 
where,  in  the  capacity  of  a  volunteer,  under  Walter 
earl  of  Eflex,  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  favou- 
rite, he  performed  many  gallant  exploits,  and  was 
fo  highly  in  favour  with  the  earl,  that  he  recom- 
mended him  to  Sir  Chriftopher  Hatton,  vice-cham- 
berlain to  the  queen,  in  a  letter  written  but  a  fhort 
time  before  his  death,  which  ferved  him  as  an  in- 
troduction to  her  Majefty  in  1576,  who  from  this 
time  took  him  under  her  own  immediate  protection. 
Thus  countenanced  at  court,  his  fellow-citizens 
were  ftill  more  animated  to  engage  in  any  adven- 
ture he  fhould  project,  and  he  was  enabled  to  un- 
dertake that  grand  expedition  which  will  immorta- 
lize his  name.  The  firft  thing  he  propofed  was  a 
voyage  into  the  South-Seas,  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  hitherto  unattempted  by  any  Englifh- 
man.  This  project  was  well  received  at  court, 
and  captain  Drake  foon  faw  himfelf  at  the  height 
of  his  wifhes  ;  for,  in  his  former  voyage,  having 
had  a  difrant  profpecl  of  the  South-Seas,  he  ardently 
prayed  to  God  that  he  might  fail  an  Englifh  fhip 
ih  them  ;  which  now  he  found  an  opportunity  of 
attempting. 

The  fmall  fleet  with  which  he  failed  on  this  ex-r 
traordinary  enterprize,  confifted  of  the  following 
fliips  :  viz.  The  Pelican,  of  100  tons,  commanded 
by  himfelf;  the  Elizabeth,  vice-admiral,  of  So 
tons,  under  the  command  of  captain  John  Winter ; 
the  Marygold,  a  bark  of  50  tons,  under  captain 
H  2  John 
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John  Thomas  ;  the  Swan,  a  fly-boat  of  30  tons  ; 
and  the  Chriftopher,  a  pinnace  of  15  tons,  under 
captain  Thomas  Moon.  In  this  fleet  the  whole 
number  of  hands  embarked,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  164  able  men,  with  all  necefTary  provifions 
for  fo  long  and  dangerous  a  voyage  ;  the  intent  of 
which  was,  however,  not  publicly  declared,  but 
given  out  to  be  for  Alexandria,  though  it  was  ge- 
nerally fufpe&ed,  and  many  knew,  that  it  was  de- 
frgned  for  America. 

On  the  i5th  of  November  1577^  caPtam  Drake 
failed  from  Plymouth,  but  was  forced,  by  a  violent 
ftorm,  into  Falmouth,  in  a  very  bad  condition  5 
but  fuch  was  his  activity  and  diligence,  that  he 
put  to  fea  again,  on  the  131!!  of  December  ;  on  the 
2$th  of  the  fame  month,  he  fell  in  with  the  coaft 
of  Barbary  ;  and,  on  the  2gth,  with  Cape  de  Verd. 
The  1 3th  of  March  he  palled  the  line  ;  the  5th  of 
April  he  made  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  in  30°  N.  lat. 
and  entered  the  river  de  la  Plata,  where  he  miffed 
the  Swan,  and  the  pinnace ;  but,  meeting  them 
again,  and  taking  out  all  their  hands,  and  the  pro- 
vifions they  had  on  board,  he  turned  them  adrift. 
On  the  29th  of  May,  he  entered  the  port  of  St. 
Julian,  to  take  in  provifions. 

After  he  had  continued  about  two  months  in  port 
St.  Julian,  lying  within  one  degree  of  the  Streights 
of  Magellan,  to  make  the  necellary  preparations 
for  palling  the  Streights  with  fafety,  on  a  fudd-n 
having  carried  the  principal  p  rfons  engaged  in  the 
fervice  to  a  defart  ifland  lying  in  the  bay,  he  called 
a  court-martial,  where  he  opened  his  commiflion  ; 
by  which  the  queen  granted  him  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  which  was  delivered  to  him  with  this 
remarkable  exprelfion  from  her  own  mouth  :  "  We 
do  account  that  he,  Drake,  who  ftriices  at  thee, 
does  flrike  at  us."  He  then  laid  open,  with  great 
eloquence,  the  caufe  of  the  aflembly  •>  for  though 
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his  education  had  been  flender,  he  was  an  excellent 
fpeaker,  and  proceeded  to  charge  Mr.  John  Doughty, 
who  had  been  fecond  in  command  during  the  whoie 
voyage,  firfr,  with  plotting  to  murder  him,  and  then 
to  ruin  the  enterprize. 

"  I  had,"  faid  he,  "  the  firft  notice  of  this 
gentleman's  intentions  before  he  left  England,  but 
was  in  hopes  his  behaviour  to  him  ivould  haveextin- 
guiihed  fuch  difpofitions,  if  there  had  been  any 
truth  in  the  information." 

He  then  appealed  for  his  behaviour  to  the  whole 
aflfembly,  and  to  the  gentleman  accufed  :  he  next 
expofed  his  practices  from  the  time  they  left  Eng- 
land, while  he  behaved  towards  him  with  all  the 
kindncfs  and  cordiality  of  a  brother  ;  fupporting 
his  charge  by  producing  papers  under  his  own  hand  ; 
on  which  Mr.  Doughtv  made  a  full  and  free  con- 
feffion.  After  this,  the  captain,  or,  as  he  was  then 
called,  the  general,  quitted  the  place,  telling  the 
aflembly  he  expected  that  they  (hould  pafs  a  verdict 
upon  him  j  for  he  would  be  no  judge  in  his  own 
caufe. 

Camden  fays  he  was  tried  by  a  jury.  The  ac- 
counts affirm,  that  the  whole  forty  perfons  of  which 
the  court  ccmfilted,  adjudged  him  to  death,  and 
gave  this  in  writing  under  their  hands  and  feals, 
leaving  the  time  and  manner  of  it  to  the  general. 
Upon  this,  captain  Drake,  having  maturely  weigh- 
ed the  whole  affair,  gave  Mr.  Doughty  his  choice 
of  three  things.  Firft,  to  be  executed  on  the  ifland 
where  they  were ;  fecondl-y,  to  be  fet  afhore  on 
the  main  land  ;  or,  laftly,  to  be  fent  home  to  abide 
the  juftice  of  his  country.  After  defiring  till  next 
day  to  confider  of  thefe,  he  declared,  that  he  made 
the  firft  his  choice ;  and,  having  received  the  facra- 
ment  with  the  general,  from  the  hands  of  Mr.Francis 
Fletcher,  chaplain  to  the  fleet,  in  the  morning,  and 
dined  chearfully  with  the  officers,  of  whom  he  fe- 
H  3  verally 
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verally  took  leave,  as  if  he  had  been  going  a  jour- 
ney :  dinner  being  ended,  he  walked  very  compo- 
fedly  to  the  place  prepared  for  his  execution,  and 
fubmitting  to  his  fate  with  aftonifhing  fortitude  and 
ferenity,  he  was  beheaded,  in  July  1578. 

This  is  the  moft  authentic  account  of  his  ca- 
taftrophe ;.  but  as  it  was  well  known,  that  the  earl 
of  Leicefter  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  Doughty,  for 
having  accufed  him  of  poifoning  Walter  earl  of 
Eilex,  it  was  credited  by  many  at  the  time,  and 
has  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  by  fome  hiftorians, 
that  Drake  had  fecret  orders  from  Leicefter,  then 
in  power,  to  take  him  off,  on  fome  pretence  or 
other,  and  that  being  both  a  fkilful  mariner  and  a 
man  of  great  courage  and  conduit,  Drake,  jealous 
of  his  rifing  fame,  readily  confented  to  execute  this 
fecret,  bloody  commiffion.  But  as  the  imputation 
is  not  fupported  by  any  evidence,  the  moft  humane 
and  candid  method,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  is,  to  try 
the  accufation  by  the  general  character  of  the  ac- 
cufed. On  this  equitable  fyftem,  Drake  muft  ftand 
acquitted,  and  his  accufers  be  confidered  as  calum- 
niators. 

This  iiland  had  been  the  fcene  of  another  tragedy 
of  the  fame  kind,  58  years  before,  when  Magellan 
caufed  John  de  Carthagena,  who  was  joined  in 
commiffion  with  him  by  the  king  of  Spain,  to  be 
hanged  for  the  like  offence ;  and  from  hence  it  was 
called  the  ifland  of  true  jnjiice. 

Drake  left  St.  Julian  on  the  jyth  of  Auguft,  on 
the  2Oth  he  entered  the  Streights  of  Magellan, 
and  after  a  difficult  navigation  he  pafled  them  on 
the  25th  of  September,  and  found  himfelf  in  the 
Great  South-Sea.  Here  he  met  with  fuch  tem- 
peftuous  weather,  that  he  was  forced  back  to  the 
weftward  near  100  leagues,  and  the  Marygold, 
captain  Thomas,-  was  loft.  Near  the  5yth  degree 
of  fouth-latitude,  he  entered  a  bay,  where  he  found 
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a  naked  people,  ranging  from  one  ifland  to  another 
in  canoes,  in  fearch  of  provifions.  Sailing  north- 
ward from  thence,  on  the  gd  of  October,  he  found 
three  iflands,  in  one  of  which  was  an  extraordinary 
plenty  of  birds.  On  the  8th,  he  lolt  fight  of  the 
Elizabeth,  captain  John  Winter,  who  returned 
through  the  Streights,  and  arrived  fafe  in  England, 
on  the  2d  of  June  1579,  being  the  firfl  fhip  that 
ever  made  that  palTage  homewards. 

Captain  Drake  had  now  only  his  own  (Kip,  which 
he  had  new  named  the  Hind,  with  which  he  ar- 
rived at  Macao,  on  the  25th  of  November  1578  ; 
and  from  thence  failing  along  the  coafts  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  he  greatly  annoyed  the  Spaniards,  taking 
and  deftroying  f.veral  fliips,  and  frequently  landing 
to  feize  on  rich  booties,  till  his  crew  were  fatiated 
with  plunder;  (the  particulars  of  this  cruize  are 
to  be  found  at  large  in  Lediard'sivfaval  Hiftory) 
when  he  boldly  attempted  to  find  a  paflage  by 
North  America,  failing  to  the  latitude  of  42  de- 
grees ;  but  then  meeting  with  fevere  cold,  and  open 
fhores  covered  with  fnow,  he  returned  back  to  38 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  there  put  into  a  harbour  in 
the  north  part  of  California,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  the  Indian  inhabitants,  who  were  fo 
highly  pleafcd  with  him,  that  they  offered  to  make 
him  their  king. 

To  this  country,  Drake  gave  the  name  of  New 
Attnon  ;  and  creeling  a  ftone  pillar,  he  placed  an 
infcription  thereon,  with  the  name,  ftyle,  and  titles 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  denoting  his  having  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  the  country  for  his  fovereign  ;  to  which 
was  added  his  own  name,  and  the  date  of  this 
tr  an  faction  ;  fome  of  the  queen's  coin  were  1  ike- 
wife  depofited  under  its  bafe ;  and  then,  after  ca- 
reening his  fhip,  he  fet  fail  for  the  Molucca  iflands.. 
He  chole  this  paflage  round,  rather  than  to  return. 
by  the  Streights  of  Magellan  j  partly  from  the 
H  4  danger. 
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danger  of  being  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
partly  from  the  latenefs  of  the  feafon,  when  dread- 
ful (terms  and  hurricanes  were  to  be  apprehended. 

On  the  1 3th  of  October,  1579,  Drake  fell  is 
with  certain  iflands,  inhabited  by  the  moft  barba- 
rous people  he  had  met  with  in  all  his  voyage.  On 
the  4th  of  November  he  had  fight  of  the  Moluccas  ; 
and,  coming  to  the  ifiand  of  Ternate,  was  ex- 
tremely well  received  by  the  king  of  that  ifland, 
who  feems  to  have  been  a  wife  and  polite  prince. 
On  the  loth  of  December  he  made  Celebes,  where 
his  fhip  itruck  upon  a  rock,  on  the  o,th  of  January, 
1580,  from  which  fhe  was  got  off  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, after  being  in  the  utmoft  peril  for  twenty- 
feven  hours,  and  under  the  neceffity  of  throwing 
over-board  eight  of  her  guns,  and  fome  valuable 
merchandize.  Then  touching  at  Java,  where  he 
received  great  civilities  from  one  of  the  kings  of 
the  ifland,  he  continued  his  courfe  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  from  thence  to  Rio  Grande  in 
Negroland  ;  where  taking  in  water,  he  fet  fail  for 
England,  and  arrived  fafe  at  Plymouth,  on  the 
25th  of  September,  1580;  having  failed  round  the 
globe,  in  lei's  than  three  years,  to  the  great  admi- 
ration of  the  people  of  thofe  times. 

Drake's  fuccefs  in  this  voyage,  and  the  immenfe 
treafure  he  brought  home  with  him,  became  the 
general  topic  of  converfation,  fome  highly  com- 
mending, and  others  as  loudly  cenfuring  him.  In 
this  uncertainty  matters  continued  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year,  and  the  fpring  of  the  next ; 
when,  at  length,  on  the  4th  of  April,  her  Majefty 
going  to  Deptford,  went  on  board  Drake's  fhip  ; 
where,  after  dinner,  fhe  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  him,  and  declared  her  ablblute  ap- 
probation of  all  he  had  done.  She  alfo  gave  di- 
rections for  the  prefervation  of  his  fhip,  that  it 
might  remain  a  monument  in  honour  of  himfelf 

and 
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country.  But  this  famous  velTel,  which, 
for  many  years,  had  been  viewed  with  admiration 
at  D:ptford,  being  decayed,  was  at  length  broken 
up.  and  a  chair  made  out  of  the  planks  was  nre- 
fent  d,  by  John  Davies,  Kfq;  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  where  it  is  ftill  preferred. 

In  the  yfar  1585,  Sir  Francis,  now  admiral 
Drake,  was  il-nt  on  an  expedition  againtt  the  Spa- 
niih  Weiv-india  fettlements,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
one  fail,  having  on  board  2000  land  forces,  under 
the  command  of  Chriftopher  Carlifle.  Taking  the 
Cape  Verd  iflands  in  the:r  way,  they  landed  at  St. 
Jago,  and  taking  the  chief  town  of  the  fame  name, 
they  facked  it,  and  carried  off  a  confiderable  booty. 
From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Hilpaniola,  and 
took  St.  Domingo,  Carthagena,  and  St.  Auguftine  j 
by  which  he  exceeded  the  mod  fanguine  hopes  of 
his  warmeft  friends.  Yet  the  profits  of  this  voyage 
were  but  moderate,  Sir  Francis's  inftru&ions  be- 
ing, rather  to  weaken  the  enemy,  than  to  take 
prizes. 

Two  years  after,  he  proceeded  to  Lifbon  with  a 
fleet  of  thirty  fail ;  and,  receiving  intelligence  of  a 
confiderable  fleet  alfembled  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz, 
intended  to  make  part  of  the  Spanilh  armada,  he 
bravely  entered  that  port,  and  burnt  upwards  of 
ten  thoufand  tons  of  (hipping :  then,  having  ad- 
vice of  a  large  Caracca  fhip  expected  at  the  ifland 
of  Tercera  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  he  failed  thither ; 
and,  though  his  men  were  in  great  want  of  pro- 
viftcns,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  go  through  thofe 
hardships  for  a  few  days  ;  in  which  time  the  Eaft- 
India  fhip  arriving,  he  took  and  carried  her  home 
in  triumph  ;  this  capture  was  of  very  great  impor- 
tance j  for,  beftdes  the  value  of  the  treafure  on 
board,  eftimated  at  200,000  crowns,  it  gave  the 
Englifh  merchants  the  firft  idea  of  the  profitable 
traffic  carried  on  with  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  was 
H  5  the 
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the  occafion   of  eftablifhing   the  firft   Eaft-India 
company. 

The  general  applaufe  beftowed  on  him,  when  he 
returned  from  this  glorious  expedition,  was  height- 
ened into  grateful  admiration,  when  it  was  ob- 
ferved,  what  a  laudable  ufe  he  made  of  the  wealth 
he  had  acquired  from  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

In  the  year  1588,  Sir  Francis  undertook  to  con- 
vey water  to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  for  want  of 
which,  till  then,  it  was  greatly  diftreiFed  ;  and  per- 
formed it  by  bringing  thither  a  frream  from  fprings 
at  the  diftance  of  eight  miles,  if  the  diitance  be 
meafured  in  a  ftrait  line;  but  in  the  manner  by 
which  he  conducted  it,  the  courfe  it  runs  is  up- 
wards of  twenty  miles. 

This  year  alfo,  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral 
under  lord  Charles  Howard  of  Lffingham,  high- 
admiral  of  England,  and  fignalized  himfelf  in  the 
engagements  with  the  Spanifh  Armada :  here  he 
was  as  fortunate  as  ever,  for  he  took  a  very  large 
galleon,  command  d  by  don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  who 
yielded  without  ftriking  a  blow  at  the  bare  mention 
of  his  name.  This  don  Pedro  remained  above  two 
years  Sir  Francis  Drake's  prifoner  in  England,  and, 
when  he  was  releafed,  he  paid  him  for  himfelf  and 
his  two  captains,  a  ranfom  of  35OO/.  In  his  fhip 
were  found  upwards  of  50,000  ducats,  which  he 
generoufly  diihibuted  among  his  failors  and  foldiers. 
It  mult,  however,  be  owned,  that,  through  an 
overfight  of  his,  the  admiral  ran  a  great  hazard  of 
being  taken  by  the  enemy  j  for  Drake  was  appoint- 
ed, the  firit  night  of  the  engagement,  to  carry 
lights  in  his  ftup  for  the  direction  of  the  Englifh 
fleet ;  but,  being  in  purfuit  of  fome  hulks  belong- 
ing to  the  Hans-towns,  he  neglected  it ;  which 
occafioned  the  ac'miral's  following  the  Spanifli  lights, 
and  in  the  morning  he  found  himfelf  in  the  centre  of 
the  enemy's  fleet.  But  his  fucceeding  lervices  fuf- 
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ficiently  atoned  for  this  overfight,  the  greateft  exe- 
cution done  on  the  flying  Spaniards  being  perform- 
ed by  his  fquadron.  But  of  this  boafKd  Armada,, 
and  its  defeat,  a  more  fat  is  factory  account  will  be 
found  in  the  life  of  the  lord  high  admiral  Howard. 

In  1589,  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet  fent  to  reftore  don  Antonio,  king 
of  Portugal,  and  the  command  of  the  iand-forces 
was  given  to  Sir  John  Norn's.     But  the  fleet  was- 
fcarce  at  fea  before  the  commanders  differed  ;  on 
this  occafion  the  general  was   earnett  for  landing 
at  the  Groyne,  whereas  the  admiral  and  fea-officers 
were  for  failing  directly  to  Lifbon  ;  in  which,  had 
their  advice  been  taken,  doubtlefs  their  enterprize 
had  fucceeded,  and   Don  Antonio  been  reftered  j 
for  the  enemy  made  fuch  good  ufe  of  the  time  in 
fortifying  Lifbon,  that  no  impreflion  could  be  made.. 
Sir  John,  indeed,  marched  by  land  to  Lifbon,  and 
Sir  Francis  promifed  to  fail  up  the  river  with  his 
whole  fleet ;  but,  upon  perceiving  the  confequences, 
he  chofe  rather  to  break  his  word  than  hazard  the 
queen's  navy  ;  for  which  he  was  highly  reproached; 
by  Norris,  and  the  mifcarriage  of  the  whole  affair 
imputed   to  the   failure  in  his   promife.      Yet  Sir 
Francis  fully  juftified  himfelf  on   his  return;  for, 
he  fhewed   the  queen  and  council,  that  whatever 
was  done  there,   for  the  credit  of  the  nation,  was 
performed    folely  by  the  fleet,  and  by  his  orders  ; 
in  conlequence  of  which,  a  large  fleet,  laden  with 
naval  frores  from  the  Hans-towns,  was  taken,  with 
a  great   quantity  of  ammunition   and   artillery  on. 
board  :  that  his  failing  up  the  river  of  Lifbon  would 
have  fignified   nothing    to    the  taking  the  caftle, 
which  was   two  miles  off ;  and  that,  without  re- 
ducing it,  there  was  no  taking  the  city. 

The  war  with  Spain  ftill  continuing  in  1595, 
and  it  being  evident  that  nothing  diilrefltd  the 
enemy  fo  much  as  the  lolles  they  met  with  in  the 

Well- 
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Weft-Indies,  an  offer  was  made  to  the  queen  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins  and   Sir  Francis  Drake,  to  fet 
on  foot  a  more  effectual  expedition  to  thcfe  parts 
than  had  hitherto  been  attempted  j  at  the  fame  time, 
they  agreed  to  bear  a  great   part  of  the  expence, 
and   to  engage  their  friends  to  aflift  them.     The 
queen  readily  liftened  to  this  propofal,  and  furnifh- 
cd  a  {tout  fquadron  of  fhips  of  war,  on  board  one 
of  which,  the  Garland,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  em- 
barked.    Their  whole  force  confifted  of  twenty- 
feven  fliips  and  barks,  having  on  board  a  land -force,, 
confiding  of  2500  men.     The  fleet  was  detained 
fome  time  after  -t  was  ready,  on  the  Englifh  coalls^ 
by  the  arts  of  the  Spaniards,  who  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  its  ftrength  and  deftination,  gave  out,  that 
they  were   ready  themfelves  to  invade   ^ngland  ; 
and  to  render  this  the  more  probable,  they  actually 
fent  four  gallies  to  make  a  defcent  on  the  coaft  of 
Cornwall.      This  had   the  defired  effect,  for  the 
queen    and    the    nation    being    thereby    alarmed, 
thought  it  by  no  means  advifeable  to  fend  fo  great 
a.  number  of  {hips  on  fo  long  a  voyage,  at  that  cri- 
tical juncture.     At  laft,  this  alarm  blowing  cver^ 
the  fleet  fet  fail  j  but  when  out  at  fea,  the  admirals 
differed  :  Drake  and  Bafkerville,  the  commander  of 
the  land-forces,  determined,  againft  the  advice  of 
Hawkins,  to  attack  the  chief  of  the  Canary  Iflands, 
inftead  of  proceeding  directly  to  Porto  Rico,  where 
the  richeft  of  the   galleons    l?.y   at   anchor :    the 
failure  of  the  defign  on  the  Canary  Iflands,  mewed, 
that  Hawkins  was  right,  for  they  could  not  reco- 
ver the  time  they  lolt  there* 

The  day  after  the  death  of  admiral  Hawkins*  in 
whoie  life  will  be  found  further  particulars  of  the 
expedition,  Sir  Francis  made  his  dcfperate  attack 
on  the  {hipping  in  the  harbour  of  Porto  Rico,  in 
purfuance  of  a  i-folutien  taken  by  a  council  of 
war.  This  was  performed  with  all  imaginable  cou- 
rage, 
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rage,  and  with  confiderable  lofs  to  the  Spaniards, 
but  with  little  advantage  to  the  Englifh,  who, 
meeting  with  a  ftronger  refiftance  and  better  forti- 
fications than  they  expelled,  were  obliged  to  iheer 
off.  The  admiral  then  fleered  for  the  main,  where 
he  took  the  town  of  Rio  de  la  Hache,  which,  (a 
church  and  a  lady's  houfe  excepted)  he  burnt  to 
the  ground.  After  this,  deftroying  fome  other  vil- 
lages, he  proceeded  to  Santa  Martha,  which  he  alfo 
burned.  Nombre  de  Dios,  finally  ihared  the  fame 
fate,  the  Spaniards  refufing  to  ranforn  thefe  places  ; 
and  in  them  an  inconfiderable  booty  was  taken. 
On  the  2Qth  of  December,  Sir  Thomas  Bafkerville, 
commander  of  the  troops,  marched  with  750  men 
towards  Panama,  but  returned  on  the  2d  of  January, 
rinding  the  dtfign  of  reducing  that  place  wholly 
impracticable  :  fo  that  the  whole  of  this  expedition 
was  a  ferics  of  misfortunes.  If  they  had  gone  at 
firit  to  Porto  Rico,  they  had  done  the  queen's  bufi- 
nefs  and  their  own  :  if,  when  they  had  intelligence 
of  the  Spanifh  fuccours  being  landed  there,  they  had 
proceeded  directly  to  the  Ifthmus,  in  order  to  have 
executed  their  d^  figus  againft  Panama,  before  their 
forces  had  been  weakened  by  that  de-. pirate  attack, 
they  might  poflibly  have  accomplifhed  their  firft 
intention  ;  but  grafping  at  too  many  things  fpoil- 
ed  all. 

A  very  ftrong  fenfe  of  this  threw  Sir  Francis 
Drake  into  a  deep  melancholy  '%  and  brought  on  a 
bloody  flux,  the  natural  difeaie  of  the  country, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  u/eful  life.  His  body, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  lea,  was  funk  very 
near  the  place,  where  he  firft  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  fame  and  fortune.  Such  was  the  end  of 
this  grei*  man.  His  death  was  lamented  by  the 
wh.  !•.  nation,  but  more  efpecially  by  thofe  of  his 
nativ*  place,  who  had  great  reaions  to  love  him 
frorr  ac  circumitances  of  his  private  life,  as  well 

as 
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as  to  efteem  him  in  his  public  character.  He  had 
been  elected  burgefs  for  the  town  of  fiofTmey  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  parliament  held  the  twenty- feventh 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  for  Plymouth 
in  Devonfhire,  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  fame  reign. 
Having  hitherto  chiefly  confined  ourfelves  to  his 
public'tranfa&ions,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
add  a  few  words  concerning  his  perfon  and  his 
private  character. 

He  was  low  of  ftature,  but  well  fet,  had  a  broad 
open  cheft,  his  eyes  large  and  clear,  of  a  fair 
complexion,  with  a  frefh  chearful  and  engaging 
countenance  :  as  navigation  had  been  his  whole 
ftudy,  he  was  a  perfect  mafter  in  every  branch  cf 
k,  efpecially  aftronomy,  and  the  application  of  it 
to  the  nautical  art.  His  voyage  round  the  world 
is  an  inconteirable  proof  of  his  courage,  capacity, 
patience,  and  public  fpirit ;  fince  he  performed 
every  thing  that  could  be  expected  from  a  man, 
who  preferred  the  honour  and  profit  of  his  coun- 
try to  his  own  private  advantage  :  and  it  is  appa- 
rent, that  if  Sir  Francis  Drake  amaiTed  a  large 
fortune  by  continually  expofing  himfelf  to  labours 
and  perils,  which  hardly  any  other  man  would 
have  undergone,  for  the  fake  even  of  the  greateft 
expectations,  he  was  far  from  being  governed  by 
a  narrow  and  private  fpirit :  on  the  contrary,  his 
notions  were  free  and  noble  ;  and  the  nation  ftands 
indebted  to  him  for  many  advantages  which  fhe 
at  prefent  enjoys,  in  arms,  navigation,  and  com- 
merce. 

He  is  reprefented  as  having  been  choleric  in 
his  temper,  and  too  fond  of  flattery  ;  but  to  coun- 
terbalance thefe  foibles,  he  was  a  fteady  friend, 
and  very  liberal  to  thofe  who  ferved  under  him  : 
it  is  alfo  obferved,  that  in  his  profperity  he  was 
always  affable  and  eafy  of  accefs. 

This 
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This  great  man  left  no  iflue,  and  his  landed 
eftate,  which  was  very  confiderable,  defcended  to 
his  nephew,  Francis  (the  fon  of  his  brother  Tho- 
mas) who  was  created  a  baronet  in  the  reign  of 
James 'I. 

*%*  Authorities.  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Ad- 
mirals. Biog.  Britan.  Rapm's  Hift.  of  England. 


of 

Sir  J  O  H  N    HAWKINS. 

[A.  D.  1520,  to  1598.] 

Including  Memoirs  of  Sir  RICH>RD  HAWKINS, 
his  Son,  and  of  Sir  MARTIN  FROBISHER. 

THE  improvements  made  by  the  Spaniards  in 
navigation  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth, 
and  early  in  the  fixteenth  century,  and  the  vifible 
efte&s  they  had  produced  in  aggrandizing  that  king- 
dom, excited  a  noble  fpirit  of  emulation  in  other 
nations  to  attempt  difcoveries  by  fea,  in  the  then 
unknown  regions  of  the  giobe ;  and  in  this  defign, 
no  people  manifeited  fuch  a  genius  for  bold  and 
hazardous  enterpiifes  on  the  ocean  as  the  Englifh  : 
but  their  ardour  and  indefatigable  induftry  being 
checked  by  domeftic  troubles  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  V11I.  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  the  plans 
which  had  been  formed  in  private,  for  extending 
the  maritime  power  and  commerce  of  England, 

could 
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could  not  be  carried  into  execution  with  any 
profpeft  of  national  fuccefs,  till  the  conftitution 
itfelf,  new  modelled,  with  refpe6t  to  its  religious 
eftablifhment,  had  acquired  a  proper  degree  of 
ftrength,  and  the  government  was  in  a  capacity  to 
prevent  a  revolution  meditated  and  threatened  by  its 
foreign  foes  and  domeftic  traitors. 

The  fuccefsful  navigations,  therefore,  of  our 
countrymen,  which  ended  in  permanent  commer- 
cial fettlements,  began  late  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  their  fortunate  ifliie  was  owing  to  a 
variety  of  concurrent  circumftances,  which  deferve 
our  notice. 

The  private  adventures  of  the  merchants  of 
Sputhampton,  who  had  traded  to  the  Brazils  as 
early  as"  1540,  had  thrown  a  great  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  profitable  trade  carried  on  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  Weil- indies,  and  the  South- 
Seas,  with  Europe  ;  and  had  laid  open  the  fources 
of  their  immenfe  wealth. 

The  accounts  brought  home  by  the  failors  and 
mafters  of  the  merchant  Ihips  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  trade  to  Brazil,  circulated  through  the  welt 
of  England  j  and  encouraged  numbers  to  bring  up 
their  children  to  the  lea,  in  hopes  that  fome  future 
rupture  v/ith  Spain,  or  other  favourable  circum- 
ftances,  might  make  the  lea-fervice  the  channel  to 
riches  and  honours  :  with  this  view,  the  ftudy  of 
navigation  and  cofmography  was  preferred  to  all 
others;  and  the  event  juitirted  their  expectations  ; 
for  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  weft  of  England 
proved  a  nurfery  of  able  mariners,  and  gave  birth 
to  moft  of  thole  renowned  naval  officers,  whofe 
difcoveries  and  victories  extended  the  power,  in- 
crcafed  the  commerce,  and  fecured  the  indepen- 
dency of  their  country,  in  the  glorious  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

Before 
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Before  her  time,  the  naval  force  of  England  was 
inefficient  to  protect  adventurers,  in  any  important 
foreign  enterprife.  But  foon  after  her  acceffion, 
our  navy  was  put  upon  a  refpe£table  footing ;  not 
only  by  building  fhips  in  the  royal  yards,  but  by 
encouraging  the  merchants  to  build  large  trading 
veflels,  which  could  be  occafionally  employed  in 
the  fervice  of  the  crown. 

The  commmanders,  in  general,  were  men  of 
equal  bravery,  fkill  and  generofity  ;  as  the  failors 
fhared  the  dangers,  fo  they  liberally  divided  with 
them,  the  fpoils  of  war. 

The  manufactures  newly  eftablifhed  in  England 
by  the  foreign  proteftants  who  had  fled  to  England 
for  refuge,  furnifhed  valuable  commodities  to  enable 
us  to  carry  on  a  beneficial  barter  with  the  natives 
of  the  new  world  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  being  re- 
ceived by  them,  with  a  degree  of  veneration,  as  if 
they  had  been  prefents  from  heaven,  this  was  ano- 
ther circumftance,  which  tended  to  abate  the  fero- 
city, and  to  eftablifh  a  friendly  intercourfe,  even 
with  favage  nations. 

And  finally,  the  bad  policy  of  Spain  contributed 
in  the  higheit  degree  to  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
Englifh  in  America  ;  for  the  cruelties  they  had 
committed  on  the  natives,  had  rendered  their  very 
name  odious,  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  ;  the  fame 
bad  policy  likewife  plunged  them  into  a  war  with 
England  ;  and  if  ever  war  could  be  confidered  as 
a  national  happinefs,  it  certainly  muft  be  allowed 
to  have  been  fuch  for  England  at  this  period,  when 
her  merchants  adventurers  found  their  private  in- 
tereft  combined  with  the  public,  which  induced 
them  to  fit  out  fleets  to  undertake  expeditions 
againft  Spain  at  their  own  expence.  And  our 
brave  feamen,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  enriched 
thjemfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments  in  America,  defeated  the  defigns  of  the  ene- 
mies 
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mies  of"  their  country,  whofe  deep-concerted  plans 
threatened  no  lefs  than  the  aflaffination  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  total  annihilation  of  the  proteftant 
religion  and  fucceffion  in  England. 

Thefe  hiftorical  anecdotes,  we  hope,  will  be 
confidered  as  a  proper  introduction  to  the  impor- 
tant maritime  and  commercial  tranfa£tions  in  which 
Sir  John  Hawkins  had  fo  confiderable  a  fhare. 
This  gentleman  was  the  fecond  fon  of  William 
Hawkins,  Efq;  who  gained  great  reputation  as  a 
feaman,  and  acquired  a  competent  fortune  by 
trading  to  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  being  the  firft  Englifli- 
man  who  ettablifhed  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  the 
natives,  a  people  reprefented  by  the  Portugueze  to 
have  been  fo  favage,  that  no  other  Europeans  would 
venture  to  vifit  them.  Young  Hawkins,  early  in 
youth,  difcovered  a  ftrong  inclination  for  the  fea, 
and  applied  himfelf  with  great  affiduity  to  the  ftudy 
of  navigation  j  and  at  a  proper  age,  he  made  feve- 
ral  voyages  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Canaries, 
in  the  merchants  fervice ;  it  is  likewife  fuppofed, 
that  he  went  with  his  father  to  the  coaft  of  Brazil ; 
but  this  is  only  conjecture,  for  he  was  born  at 
Plymouth  in  the  year  1520,  and  we  have  reafon  to 
think  his  father  quitted  the  fea,  to  retire  and  live 
upon  his  fortune,  about  the  year  1536.  In  facl:, 
we  have  no  authentic  memoirs  of  the  firft  voyages 
of  the  fon,  upon  his  own  account ;  but  our  hifto- 
rians  take  notice,  that  he  was  employed  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  foon  after  her  acceflion  j  and  moft  of 
the  celebrated  admirals,  who  fo  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  their  country, 
in  the  latter  part  of  her  reign,  were  brought  up 
under  him. 

It  was  cuftooiary  however  in  thofe  days,  for 
naval  officers  of  great  reputation,  when  they  were 
not  actually  engaged  by  the  crown,  in  any  national 
fervice,  to  undertake  commercial  voyages  by  the 
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aid,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  merchants,  for 
which  they  obtained  permiflion  from  the  queen, 
and  generally  fome  conditional  privileges  were  an- 
nexed to  their  fpecial  licences  upon  thefe  occafions. 
The  plan  of  a  voyage  of  this  kind  was  propofed 
by  captain  John  Hawkins,  to  a  fet  of  gentlemen 
and  merchants  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1562,  and 
a  fmall  fquadron  was  foon  after  fitted  out  at  their 
own  expence,  to  eftablifh  a  trade  to  the  coaft  of 
Guinea  for  flaves,  to  be  bartered  at  the  Spanifhr 
Weft  India  iflands  for  filver,  fugar,  hides,  &r. 
Their  whole  force  confuted  of  only  two  fhips  of  - 
100  tons,  and  one  bark  of  forty  tons,  with  only 
one  hundied  men  in  all.  With  thefe  he  fet  fail 
in  October  for  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  having 
by  force  or  purchafe  acquired  300  negroe  flaves, 
he  fteered  his  courfe  for  Hifpaniola,  where  he  ex- 
changed them  for  the  commodities  already  fpecified, 
on  very  advantageous  terms,  and  returned  fafe,  from 
this  fuccefsful  enterprife  in  September  1563.  And 
thus  was  the  foundation  of  our  flave  trade  com- 
menced, which  confidered  on  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nature  muft  be  deemed  both  inhuman  and 
illicit ;  but  viewed  only  in  a  commercial  Jight  the 
confequences  of  this  voyage  appear  to  have  been 
highly  beneficial  to  England  j  for  when  our  North 
American  fettlements  were  eftablifhed,  the  pur- 
chafe  of  negroes  for  the  cultivation  of  them  be- 
came indifpenfably  neceflary,  and  though  they 
might  have  been  taken  by  force  at  firit,  they  were 
afterwards  as  regularly  contracted  for  as  any  other 
merchandize,  and  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  they 
frequently  fold  themfelves,  as  they  ft  ill  continue  to, 

po. 

In  1564,  captain  Hawkins  undertook  a  fecond 
voyage,  but  with  greater  force,  his  own  Ihip  the 
Jefus,  being  of  the  burthen  of  700  tons  ;  the  So- 
lomon of  120  i  the  Swallow  of  100,  and  the  Ty- 

ger 
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ger  bark  of  40.  He  failed  from  Plymouth  in  Oc- 
tober, and  on  his  arrival  at  Guinea,  he  procured 
the  number  of  negroes  he  wanted,  and  proceeded 
with  them  to  the  Weft  Indies  :  he  arrived  at  the 
ifland  of  Dominica  on  the  gth  of  March  1565, 
and  this  place  being  at  that  time  very  inconfider- 
able,  he  repaired  to  the  iflmd  of  Margaretta, 
where  he  was  hofpitably  received  by  the  Alcaide, 
and  fupplied  with  provifions  ;  but  the  governor 
pofitively  refufed  to  permit  him  to  traffic  with 
the  inhabitants,  he  likewife  detained  a  pilot  whom 
he  had  hired,  and  difpatched  intelligence  of  his 
arrival  to  the  governor  of  St.  Domingo,  who  im- 
mediately ifTued  orders,  and  caufed  them  to  be  no- 
tified to  all  the  Spanifh  fubje£ts  along  the  coafts, 
prohibiting  every  fpecies  of  traffic  with  the  Eng- 
lifh  fleet.  Thus  difappointed,  our  brave  adven- 
turer made  for  the  continent,  and  took  in  water 
and  frefli  provifions  at  Santa  Fe,  then  cruizing 
along  the  coaft,  he  caft  anchor  on  the  third  of 
April,  before  the  town  of  Burboroata,  and  fent  a 
deputation  on  fhore,  to  requeft  the  liberty  of  tra- 
ding with  the  inhabitants,  but  after  waiting  four- 
teen days.,  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  permif- 
fion,  were  found  to  be  fuch,  as  could  by  no 
means  be  complied  with  ;  for  the  duties  impofed, 
were  calculated  fo  as  to  make  it  a  lofing  contract 
for  the  En^lifh.  Captain  Hawkins  exafperated  at 
this  ill  ufage,  fent  a  detachment  on  /hore  confift- 
ing  of  100  men  completely  armed  to  demand  bet- 
ter terms,  which  they  obtained,  and  he  then  traded 
with  them  on  an  equitable  footing.  The  fame 
refufal  he  met  with  at  other  places,  and  by  the 
fame  fpirited  meafure,  he  compelled  the  Spaniards 
to  trade  with  him,  and  in  the  end  made  a  profpe- 
rous  voyage,  and  then  returned  home  through  the 
CJulph  of  Florida.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  in  September  1565  j  the  queen 

in 
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in  commemoration  of  his  opening  the  trade  to  the 
coafts  of  Guinea,  granted  him  a  patent  to  bear  for 
his  rrert,  a  demi-m®or,  bound  with  a  cord,  and 
to  do  him  the  greater  honour,  clarienceux  king  at 
arms  was  commanded  to  wait  upon  him,  in  proper 
form  with  the  patent. 

Captain  Hawkins  was  next  employed  on  the  go- 
vernment fervice,  to  convoy  the  Englifh,  troops 
tent  to  the  relief  of  the  French  proteftants  at  Ro- 
chelle,  and  after  his  return  from  France,  while  he 
was  lying  with  his  fquadron  at  Cat-water,  waiting 
for  further  orders  from  the  queen,  the  Spanifh  fleet, 
confining  of  fifty  fail,  pafled  by  without  paying  the 
honours  of  the  flag  to  the  Englifh  fquadron,  upon 
which  Hawkins  ordered  a  (hot  to  be  fired  at  the 
admiral's  flag,  which  producing  no  effect,  a  fecond 
was  fired,  which  went  through  it,  and  then  the 
Spanifh  fleet  came-to,  and  took  in  their  colours  ; 
the  admiral  then  fent  off  one  of  his  principal  offi- 
cers in  a  boat  to  defire  an  explanation,  but  the 
captain  would  not  fuffer  him  to  come  on  board, 
neither  would  he  receive  his  meifage  in  perfon,  it 
was  therefore  reported  to  him  by  one  of  his  own 
inferior  officers,  by  whom  he  fent  to  the  Spani- 
ard, to  require  him  to  inform  his  admiral,  that 
as  he  had  pafled  one  of  the  queen's  ports,  and 
negle&ed  the  cuftomary  honours  paid  to  her  ma- 
lefty,  efpecially  as  he  had  fo  large  a  fleet  under 
his  command,  it  gave  room  to  fufpe£t  fome  hoftile 
defign,  wherefore  he  infifted  on  his  departure  in 
twelve  hours,  othenvife  he  fhould  treat  him  as  an 
enemy.  This  gallant  behaviour  brought  the  Spa- 
nifh admiral  himfelf  to  wait  on  captain  Hawkins, 
in  the  fame  boat,  and  upon  their  meeting,  the 
Spanifh  admiral  defired  to  know  if  the  two  crowns 
were  at  war  unknown  to  him  ?  Captain  Hawkins 
replied  in  the  negative,  but  that  poffibly  this  af- 
front might  occafion  one,  for  he  was  determined 

to 
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to  fend  an  exprefs,  to  inform  the  queen  what 
pafied.  The  Spaniard  at  firft,  did  not  apprehend 
the  nature  of  the  offence  he  had  committed,  but 
being  at  laft  fully  convinced  of  his  error,  he  gen- 
teely  acknowledged  it,  and  captain  Hawkins  as 
politely  agreed  to  let  it  reft  with  them,  after  which 
they  reciprocally  entertained  each  other,  on  board 
their  refpe&ive  fhips  and  on  fhore,  and  with  the 
firft  fair  wind,  the  Spanifh  fleet  fet  fail  for  the 
coaft  of  Flanders. 

In  the  month  of  October  of  the  fame  year,  1567, 
captain  Hawkins  failed  on  a  third  trading  voyage 
to  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and  the  Weft  Indies,  in  his 
old  {hip  the  Jefus,  accompanied  by  the  Minion, 
and  four  other  fhips,  one  of  which  was  command- 
ed by  captain,  afterwards  admiral  Drake.  On 
their  arrival  at  Guinea,  they  took  on  board  about 
500  negroes,  and  then  purfued  their  voyage  to  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  in  America.  Rio  de  la  Hacha 
was  the  firft  place  where  he  attempted  to  trade, 
but  being  refufed,  he  landed  his  men  and  took 
pofleffion  of  the  town,  and  then  an  accommoda- 
tion took  place,  and  he  met  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  he  difpofed  of  great  part  of  his  negroes ;  with 
the  remainder  he  failed  for  Carthagena,  and  there 
completed  his  commercial  tr  an  fact  ions  ;  but  on 
his  return  home,  he  met  with  ftormy  weather  on 
the  coaft  of  Florida,  which  obliged  him  to  put 
into  the  harbour  of  St.  John  de  Ul/oa,  in  the  bay 
of  Mexico,  on  the  i6th  of  September,  1568. 
The  Spanifti  inhabitants,  imagining  his  fquadron 
was  part  of  the  fleet  of  their  own  nation  expelled 
from  Spain,  readily  came  on  board,  and  were 
greatly  terrified  when  they  difcovered  their  mif- 
take  ;  but  captain  Hawkins  entertained  them  with 
great  civility,  and  to  difpel  their  fears,  aflured 
them,  that  he  only  came  there  by  ftrefs  of  wea- 
ther, and  wanted  nothing  but  provifions,  nor  did 

he 
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he   attempt   any    thing   againft   twelre   merchant 
fhips  richly  laden,  then  lying  in  the  port ;  for  his 
own   fecurity  however,  he  detained  two  perfons  of 
rank,  as  hoftages,  till   the  return  of  an   exprefs 
fent  to  Mexico,  with  an  account  of  his  arrival. 
The  next  day  the  Spanifli  fleet  appeared,  having 
on  board  the  viceroy  newly  appointed,  and  on  his 
voyage  to  his  government ;  in  this  delicate  fitua- 
tion  captain  Hawkins  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  a£b,  for 
as  England  was  not  at  war  with  Spain,  he  was 
apprehenfive   of  his  fovereign's  difpleafure,    if  he 
fhould  prevent  their  entrance  into  the  harbour,  ef- 
pecially  as  the  ftorms   continued,  and  they  muft 
have  perifhed ;  at  the  fame  time  he  had  ftrong  fuf- 
picions,   that  fome    treachery  would   be  pra&ifed 
againft  him,  when  the  Spanifh  fleet  was  fecure  in 
their  own  port,  and  that  he  fhould  be  overpowered 
by  numbers.     He  therefore  took  the  precaution  to 
infift  on  fuch  conditions   from  the  viceroy,  before 
he  would  admit  his  fleet  into  the  harbour,  as  were 
beft  calculated  to  guard  the  Englifh  againft  any  la- 
tent perfidy  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  from  whom  every  thing  was  to  be  dreaded, 
with  the  affiftance  of  their  fleet.     With  this  view 
he  required,  that  the  Englifh  fleet  fhould  be  fup- 
plied  with  provifions  on  their  paying  for  them ; 
that  hoftages  for  keeping  the  peace  fhould  be  given 
by   both    parties,    and    that  the  ifland,    with  the 
cannon  on  the  fortifications  fhould  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  people  during  their  ftay.     The  vice- 
.roy  at  firft  rejected  thefe  propofals  with  difdain, 
but  upon  being  told  that  captain  Hawkins  confi- 
dered  himfelf  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  queen  of 
England,  and  therefore  of  a  rank  equal  to  his,  he 
vouchfafed  to  negociate  the  matter  with  him  in 
perfon,  and  folemnly  promifed  to  fulfil  the  agree- 
ment in  every  particular. 

The 
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The  treaty  thus  concluded,  the  Spanifh  fleet 
entered  the  harbour  on  the  26th,  and  as  it  had 
been  agreed,  the  canal  of  the  port  being  narrow, 
that  the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  fhould  be  ranged 
on  each  iide,  .this  arrangement  took  up  two  days, 
during  which  the  greateft  harmony  feemed  to  pre- 
vail between  the  Englifh  and  the  Spanifh  officers. 
Yet  a  confpiracy  at  this  time  was  forming  at  land, 
to  attack  the  Englifh,  no  lefs  than  1000  men  be- 
ing muftered  on  fhore,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
people  of  the  town  fhould  fupport  the  operations 
of  the  fleet.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  the  Englifh  obferved  unufual  manoeuvres  on 
board  the  Spanifli  (hips ;  their  fmall  arms  were 
fhifted  from  one  fhip  to  another,  and  their  ord- 
nance pointed  at  the  Englifh  fleet.;  a  greater  num- 
ber of  men  than  ufual  likewife  appeared  upon  the 
decks ;  and  feveral  other  circumftanccs  contribut- 
ing to  alarm  captain  Hawkins,  he  fent  to  the  vice- 
roy, to  know  the  meaning  of  all  thefe  extraordi- 
nary motions  :  when,  in  order  to  carry  on  the, 
bafe  deception,  the  viceroy,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance, gave  all  poflible  fatisfa&ion  to  the  Englifh 
commander,  and  aflured  him,  on  his  parole  of 
honour,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  had 
any  fecret  defigns,  and  fhould  attempt  any  violence 
againft  the  Englifh  fleet,  he  would  protect  and 
aflift  them.  But  captain  Hawkins,  from  a  variety 
of  circumftances,  had  reafon  to  doubt  the  fincerity 
of  the  viceroy,  and  therefore  he  ordered  his  people 
to  ftand  upon  their  defence  ;  foon  after,  fufpe<9king 
that  a  coniidcrable  land  force  was  concealed  in  a 
{hip  which  lay  next  to  the  Minion,  he  fent  to  the 
viceroy,  to  demand  a  categorical  anfwer,  who, 
unable  any  longer  to  conceal  his  treachery,  de- 
tained the  meflenger,  and  ordered  a  trumpet  to 
t>e  founded,  which  was  the  fignal  for  falling  upon 
the  Englifh. 

Captain 
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Captain  Hawkins  was  at  dinner  when  he  heard 
the  trumpet,  and  in  the  fame  inftant,  Don  Auguf- 
tine  de  Villa  Neuva,  a  Spaniard,  whom  he  had 
treated  with  great  refpecl:  and  civility,  felt  in  his 
fleeve  for  a  dagger,  which  he  had  concealed,  hav- 
ing engaged  to  alTaflinate  Hawkins,  but  one  John 
Chamberlayne,  who  waited  at  table,  perceived  his 
motion  in  time  to  (top  his  hand  and  arreft  him  : 
he  was  directly  fecured  in  the  fteward's  room,  and 
Hawkins  flew  upon  deck,  where  he  perceived  the 
Spanim  troops  boarding  the  Minion  from  the  veflel 
wherein  they  had  been  concealed,  upon  which  he 
exclaimed  with  great  ardour,  ct  God  and  Saint 
"  George  fall  upon  thefe  traitors,  and  refcu-e  the 
"  Minion  :  I  truft  in  God  the  day  {hall  be  ours." 
His  crew  thereupon  boarded  the  Minion,  drove 
out  the  Spaniards,  and  fired  a  fhot  into  the  vice- 
admiral,  which  it  is  imagined,  patted  through  the 
powder-room,  for  three  hundred  Spaniards  on 
board  were  blown  up  into  the  ;iir.  Another  fhot 
fet  fire  to  the  Spanifh  admiral,  which  continued 
burning  half  an  hour.  But  this  dreadful  havock 
was  unhappily  retaliated  upon  the  Engli(h  on  fhore, 
who  were  all  cut  off  except  three,  who  fvvam  to 
the  English  {hips.  Hawkins,  though  overpowered, 
continued  the  engagement  with  undaunted  refolu- 
tion,  even  after  the  ordnance  of  the  fort  had  funlc 
his  fmall  {hips,  at  the  utmoft  peril  of  his  life,  for 
his  {hip  was  already  greatly  difabled,  when,  hav- 
ing drank  fuccefs  to  his  men,  encouraging  them  to 
ply  their  guns  briskly,  a  {hot  from  a  demi-culve- 
rin  ftruck  the  cup  he  had  juft  put  out  of  his  hand, 
carried  that,  and  a  cooper's  plane,  which  lay  near 
the  main-mart,  overboard,  and  went  out  through 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  {hip.  Upon  which  Haw- 
kins only  re-animated  his  men,  by  telling  them 
"  to  fear  nothing,  for  God  who  had  preferved 
"  him  from  that  {hot,  would  alfo  deliver  them  all 
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"  from  thofe  traitors  and  villains  the  Spaniards." 
At  length,  the  mafts  and  rigging  of  the  Jefus  be- 
ing fo  fhattered  by  the  artillery  of  the  fort,  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  bring  her  off,  it  was  refolved 
to  place  her  as  a  fcreen  to  the  Minion  till  night, 
and  then  it  was  propofed  to  take  out  her  provi- 
fions,  neceffaries,  &c.  and  abandon  her ;  but  foon 
after,  two  Spanifh  fire-fhips  bearing  down  upon  the 
Minion,  the  crew  ccnfulting  their  own  fafety, 
without  waiting  for  orders  from  their  officers,  hove 
away  from  the  Jefus,  with  fo  much  precipitation, 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  Hawkins  was  taken 
on  board  ;  as  for  his  people,  they  were  obliged  to 
take  to  their .  boats,  and  row  after  the  Minion, 
which  had  got  under  fail  ;  fome  reached  her,  but 
others  fell  viclims  to  the  favage  barbarity  of  the 
Spaniards. 

The  Spanifh  fleet  fuffered  greatly  in  the  action  ; 
the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  were  rendered  unfit  for 
fervice,  and  four  other  fhips  were  totally  deftroyed  ; 
they  loft  likewife  about  500  men,  and  this  was  all 
the  reward  they  had,  for  their  infamous  condud-t. 
Of  the  Englifh  fquadron,  which  confifted  of  fivs 
fail,  none  but  the  Minion  and  the  Judith  efcaped, 
and  the  latter,  a  bark  of  50  tons,  feparated  from 
the  Minion  in  the  night,  foon  after  the  engage- 
ment was  over ;  and  we  have  no  further  account 
of  her.  As  for  the  Minion  fhe  was  crowded  with 
men,  having  on  board  all  the  wounded  they  could 
bring  off,  and  great  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Jefus  ; 
and  fome  of  the  men,  who  had  efcaped  in  boats 
from  the  fhips  that  were  funk.  Captain  Hawkins 
now  took  the  command  of  the  Minion,  and  it 
does  not  appear  whether  this  was  the  fliip  before 
under  Drake ;  all  we  know  is,  that  he  returned 
home  in  her.  They  remained  out  at  fea,  in  want 
of  provifions  and  water,  for  their  numerous  com- 
plement of  men,  till  the  8th  of  October,  when 
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they  entered  a  creek  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in 
fearch  of  refreshments.  This  was  near  the  mouth 
;of  the  river  Tampico,  and  here  fortunately  for 
thofe  who  remained  on  board,  upwards  of  an  hun- 
dred of  the  men  requefted  to  be  put  on  (bore,  pre- 
ferring the  uncertain  fate  to  which  they  expofed 
theinfelves,  to  the  apparent  rifle  of  perifhing  for 
want  of  neceflaries  for  fuch  numbers,  ..before  the 
fhip  could  reach  any  friendly  port. 

Thefe  unhappy  people  however,  endured  every 
fpecies  of  human  mifery  ;  a  few  were  killed,  and 
others  wounded  by  the  Indians  upon  their  inarch 
up  the  country ;  but  when  the  affrighted  favages 
found  they  were  not  Spaniards,  they  treated  them 
kindly,  and  directed  them  to  the  port  of  Tampi- 
co. Here  they  divided,  and  the  major  part  unfor- 
tunately marched  weftward,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  governors  of  different  Spanifh  fet;tlements, 
iby  whom  they  were  inhumanly  treated,  and  fold 
to  ilavery  ;  fome  were  burnt,  and  others  tortured 
by  the  Inquifition,  and  of  fixty-five  perfons,  we 
have  no  certain  account  of  the  return  of  any  to 
England,  except  Job  Hortop,  gunner  of  the  Je- 
fus,  who,  after  twelve  years  imprifonment  by  the 
Inquifition,  found  means  to  obtain  his  liberty 
and  got  fafe  to  England  in  1590,  after  having 
fufFered  incredible  hardfhips  for  twenty-three 
years. 

.  Captain  Hawkins,  with  the  reft  of  the  crew, 
confifting  likewife  of  about  100  men,  failed  thro' 
the  gulph  of  Florida,  the  latter  end  of  October, 
and  after  running  the  hazard  of  being  feized  at 
a  Spanifh  port,  which  they  were  obliged  to  en- 
ter for  provifions,  they  got  fafe  to  Vigo,  swhere 
they  met  with  fome  Englifh  fhips,  from  them  they 
received  full  fupplies  of  every  neceflary  for  their 
voyage,  and  on  the  25th  of  January,  1570,  they 
arrived  fafe  in  England,  which  was  all  the  con- 
I  2  folation 
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folation  they  had  after  this  unfuccefsful  difmal 
enterprife,  for  as  to  Hawkins,  he  fuffered  greatly 
in  h.s  fortune  by  the  lofs  of  his  merchandife,  and 
the  inferior  officers  and  men  faved  nothing  but 
their  lives. 

To  indemnify  our  brave  commander  for  the  fa- 
tigues and  hardfhips  he  had  endured,  the  queen 
promoted^  him  to  an  honourable  office  at  home, 
admirably  fuited  to  his  capacity,  a  circumftanee 
which  is  but  feldom  attended  to,  in  the  difpofal  of 
the  public  employments  ;  he  was  made  treasurer  of 
thenavy  ;  in  virtue  of  this  poft,  he  had  the  chief  di- 
rection of  the  royal  docks,  and  he  took  care  to 
keep  the  navy  upon  a  refpedtable  footing,  more 
Ihips  being  built  and  repaired  after  he  came  into 
this  office,  than  had  ever  been  known  in  England 
before,  it  was  likewife  part  of  his  duty  to  take 
the  com-mand  of  any  fquadrons  fitted  out  for  the 
purpofe  of  cleajing  the  narrow  feas  of  pirates  ;  and 
upon  thefe  occafions  he  exerted  himfelf  fo  effectu- 
ally, that  the  merchants  thanked  him  in  a  body, 
for  the  protection  and  fccurity  givsn  to  commercial 
navigation,  in  1575. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  1588,  we  have  no- 
thing memorable  tranfmitted  to  us  concerning  him, 
except  an  ugly  accident  which  happened  to  him, 
as  he  was  walking  in  the  Strand  :  a  lunatic  mif- 
taking  him  for  Sir  Chriflopher  Hatton,  the 
queen's  vice-chamberlain,  fuddenly  ftabbed  him  in 
the  back  ;  the  wound  did  not  prove  mortal,  but 
was  fo  dangerous,  that  there  were  little  hopes  of 
bis  recovery  for  fome  time.  This  defperate  wretch 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  killed  his 
ke^-per  with  a  billet  brought  to  him  for  firing, 
aod  being  tried  and  condemned  for  this  murder, 
he  was  executed  in  the  Strand,  near  the  place 
where  he  had  wounded  captain  Hawkins  ;  who  was 
providentially  preferyed  to  ihare  the  glory  of  that  , 
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great  day,  when  the  Spanifh  Armada  was  defeated: 
he  ferved  under  the  lord  high  admiral  Howard  in 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  he  chaced  the  flying 
Spaniards  with  fuch  intrepidity  and  fuccefs,  that 
the  queen  in  perfon  publicly  applauded  his  con- 
due},  before  the  whole  court,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

The  war  continuing  with  Spain,  a  grand  expe- 
dition was  meditated  foon  after  the  deiirudtion  of 
the  Armada,  to  annoy  the  coafts  of  Spain,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  if  pcfiible,to  defray  the  expences  cf 
the  enterprife,  and  reward  the  valour  of  the  fub- 
je&s  engaged  in  it,  by  intercepting  the  plate  fleet. 
A  fleet  of  ten  fhips  of  the  line  was  fitted  out  for 
thefe  purpofes,  and  divided  into  two  fquadrons  of 
five  fail,  with  inftru&ions  to  act  in  concert,  but 
each  fquadron  had  a  feparate  commander;  and 
upon  this  occaficn  Sir  Martin  Frobifher  was  judged 
the  propereft  perfon  to  be  joined  in  commiilicn 
with  Sir  John  Hawkins.  Very  great  expectations 
were  formed  cf  the  fuccers  of  this  expedition  from 
the  known  valour  and  abilities  of  the  two  admi- 
rals, for  they  were  rivals  in  naval  reputation. 

Sir  Martin  Frobifher  was  born  in  York/hire,  and 
was  put  apprentice  by  his  parents,  who  were  of 
low  degree,  to  the  mailer  of  a  coalting  vclTel,  and 
having  difcovered  great  talents  for  navigation, 
joined  to  a  bold  enterprifmg  genius,  and  un- 
daunted courage,  he  was  diftinguimed  early  in  life 
as  an  able  feaman,  arid,  but  by  what  means  we 
know  not,  he  procured  recommendations  to  Am- 
brofe  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  with  other 
perfons  of  rank  and  fortun;1,  patronifed  an  enter- 
prife he  had  long  meditated,  which  was  to  difco- 
ver  a  north-weft  paflage  to  the  Eail  Indies  :  being 
provided  with  three  fmall  veifels  at  the  ex  pence  of 
his  patrons,  he  failed  from  Deptford  in  the  fum- 
mcr  of  the  year  1576,  and  in  about  five  weeks  he 
I  3  found 
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found  himfelf  in  61  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
where  he  difcovered  high  points  of  land  covered 
with  fnow,  but  not  being  able  to  approach  the 
ihore  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  ice,  and  the 
impoflibility  of  cafting  anchor  from  the  extraor- 
dinary depth  of  the  water;  he  entered  his  obfer-. 
rations  in  his  journal,  and  gave  the  title  of  £hicen 
Elizabeth's  Foreland,  to  the  eafterh  promontary  of 
the  coaft. 

In    the   month    of  Auguft   he   failed    into   the 
Streights,  lying  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
Farewell   and  Weft  Greenland,  in  63   degrees  of 
latitude,  thefe  he  named  Frobifoer's  Streigbts,  ami 
they  ftill  continue  to  be  fo  called.     His  endeavours 
however,  to  open   an  intercourfe  with  the  natives 
on  the  coafts  proved    unfuccefsful  j    the   Indians- 
feizing  his  men  and  his  boats  ;  and  'according  to 
fome  accounts,  either  by  ftorms-,   or  hoftilities,  •  he; 
loft  two  of  his  veflels,  which  obliged  him  to  make 
for  England,  where   he  arrived  fafe  in  October, 
rjid  though  the  chief  object  of  the" voyage  was  not 
accomplilhed,  yet  the  difcovery  of  the  Mtuation  of 
thefe  places,  proved  highly  beneficial  to  future  na-1 
vigntors. 

Frobifher  made  two  voyages  to  thefe  parts  r-m' 
1577  anc^  J57^>  an^  w^tn  great  perfeverance  and^ 
bravery  attempted  to  approach  nearer  to  the  North 
Pole;  but  being  the  h'rft  adventurer,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens,  his  obfervations  ferved  rather  as 
inftructions  to  his  fucceilors,  than  as  fpiendid  mo- 
numents of  his  own  great  reputation,  and  'tis  pro- 
bable that  his  unpolifhed  manners  might  prevent 
the  good  fortune  he  had  promifed  himfelf  in  thefe 
enterprifes,  for  he  was  a  very  fevere  commander, 
rigid  in  his  difcipline,  and  more  dreaded  than  be- 
loved by  his  men.  With  this  caft  of  temper, 
his  fuccefs  was  more  fignal  in  engagements  with 
an  enemy,  than  in  attempts  to  traffic,  or  to  efta- 
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blifli  a  friendly  communication  with  the  inhofpitable 
natives  of  North  America.  Accordingly,  he  perform- 
ed wonders  againft  the  Spanifh  Armada,  was 'knight- 
ed on  the  recommendation  of  the  lord  admiral  in 
1588,  and  in  1590,  he  was  fent  with  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins on  the  expedition,  to  which  we  now  return. 
The  king  of  Spain  gaining  early  intelligence  ot 
this  armament,  and  of  its  deftination,  at  ririt  pro- 
pofed  to  oppofe  it  with  a  more  formidable  fleet, 
but  his  council  wifely  judging  that  Elizabeth, 
who  had  a  ftrong  navy  at  this  time,  would  fpee- 
dily  reinforce  the  admirals,  if  fhe  found  it  requifitc, 
that  plan  was  laid  afide,  and  a  more  prudent  mea- 
fure  adopted;  which  was  to  keep  his  fhips  in  their 
harbours,  and  to  fend  exprefTes  over  land  to  India., 
to  order  the  Plate-fleet  to  remain  in  port,  inflead 
of  (ailing  that  year.  .  Thus  circumstanced,  the 
admirals  were  obliged  to  remain  inactive  for  icven 
months,  cruizing  off  the  Azores,  without  taking 
a  fingle  fhip.  At  lair,  determined  to  attempt  fome 
fignal  adlion,  they  attacked  the  Ifiand  of  Fayal ; 
but  the  governor  being  well  provided  with  every 
neceffary  to  fupport  a  long  fiege,  they  were  o- 
bliged  to  retire  with  fome  lofs  and  little  reputa- 
tion ;  and  foon  after,  they  were  ordered  home, 
where  they  were  but  coolly  received  by  the  people, 
who  are  ffruck  only  with  brilliant  acls  ;  but  the 
intentions  of  the  court  being  in  a  great  meafure 
anfwered,  by  obliging  the  Spanifh  fleets  to  remain 
in  their  harbours,  and  preventing  the  arrival  of 
the  plate  fleet  in  Spain,  which  occafioned  bank- 
ruptcies amongft  her  merchants,  the  court  con- 
fidered  them  in  the  light  of  faithful  fervants,  and 
they  were  highly  efteemed  by  their  fovereijrn. 

The  laft  and   the  moft  arduous  enterprize,  in 
which  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  engaged,  proved  fa- 
tal to  himfelf.  In  the  life  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  we 
have  given  an  account  of  the  armament  fitted'  out 
14  ia. 
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in  the  year  1595,  to  attack  the  Spanifli  fettlements 
in  the  Weft-Indies  5  and  we  have  marked  the  ope- 
rations of  the  fleet  under  the  joint  command  of 
Hawkins  and  Drake,  till  they  made  an  unfuccefsful 
attack  on  the  chief  of  the  Canary  Iflands.  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  being  the  oldeft  commander,  was 
not  a  little  chagrined  at  having  his  advice  over- 
ruled ;  and  his  refentment  againft  Drake  and  Bafker- 
ville  was  increafed,  when  he  found,  that  while  they 
were  employed  in  this  fruitlefs  attempt,  the  Spani- 
ards had  time  to  put  their  chief  places  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  in  a  proper  ftate  of  defence.  With  much 
chagrin  therefore,  he  failed  for  Dominica,  where 
the  feamen  and  the  troops,  by  fome  mifmanage- 
ment,  wafted  more  time  in  taking  in  provifions  and 
other  refreshment,  and  in  preparing  their  pinnaces, 
which  were  defigned  for  failing  clofer  to  the  harbour 
of  Porto  Rico,  than  the  men  of  war  could  approach. 
Jn  the  interval,  the  Spaniards  fent  five  large  frigates 
well  manned,  to  bring  off  the  galleon  j  thefe,  on 
their  way,  fell  in  with  the  rear  of  the  divifion  of 
the  fleet  under  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  had  failed 
from  Dominica  for  Porto  Rico,  in  the  evening  of 
the  goth  of  October.  The  Spaniards  took  the 
Francis,  a  bark  of  135  tons,  and  having  tortured 
ibme  of  the  crew  into  a  confeffion,  that  all  the 
Knglifh  force  was  bent  againft  Porto  Rico,  the 
Spanifh  admiral  crouded  all  his  fail,  and  made  the 
beft  of  his  way,  without  attempting  to  engage  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  though  he  had  a  fuperior  fquadron, 
and  by  this  prudent  conducl  he  faved  the  place. 
As  for  Hawkins,  he  forefaw  the  inevitable  conic- 
quenccs  of  the  repeated  delays  of  the  Englifh  fleet, 
and  of  the  capture  of  the  Francis,  which  augmenting 
his  chagrin,  threw  him  into  a  fever,  and  put  a 
period  to  his  valuable  life  on  the  2lft  of  November 
J595»  when  they  had  juft  made  the  iflnnd  of  Porto 
Rico.  The  unfortunate  iilue  of  the  defperate  attack 
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on  Porto  Rico,  and  its  fimilar  fatal  effect  on  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  the  reader  will  naturally  recur  to  in 
the  life  of  that  admiral. 

The  great  character  Sir  John  Hawkins  acquired, 
was  tarnifhed  by  the  mean  paffion  of  avarice  ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  it  had  too  great  an 
influence  on  fome  parts  of  his  public  conduct. 
However,  his  great  abilities  in  the  naval  de- 
partment, both  at  land  and  at  fea,  extenuated  his 
defects  :  he  was  no  lefs  than  forty-eight  y^ars  com- 
mander at  fea,  and  twenty-two  years  treafurer  of 
the  navy,  for  the  regulation  of  which  he  eftablifhed 
many  excellent  orders  ;  and  he  was  both  the  author 
and  the  patron  of  feveral  ufeful  inventions  and  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  navigation.  Laftly,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  William,  he  contri- 
buted to  the  great  increafeof  failors,  by  promoting 
commercial  navigation  j  for  they  wece  owners  of 
thiny  fail,  fays.  DF.  Campbell,  of  goodly  fhips. 

He  likewife  bred  up  his  fon  Richard  to  the  fea, 
and  had  the  happinefs  of  feeing  him  knighted,  two 
years  before  he  died,  for  his  fignal  ferviccs.  Sir 
Richard  Hawkins  accompanied  his  father  in  moft 
of  his  expeditions,  and  upon  all  occafions  proved 
that  he  inherited  his  father's  valour.  In  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Armada,  he  commanded  the  Swallow, 
a  frigate,  which  was  clofely  attacked,  and  fuffercd 
mote  than  any  mip  in  the  Englim  Heet.  Jn  1590, 
under  the  command  of  his  father  and  Sir  Martin. 
Frobifher,  he  exerted  himfelf  in  a  fignal  manner  on 
the  coafts  of  Spain;  and  in  1593,  he  fitted  out 
two  large  mips  at  his  own  expence,  having  firft 
procured  a  commiffion  from  the  queen,,  to  annoy 
the  Spaniards  in  South-America  :  he  had  likewife 
a  further  defign  of  failing  round  the  globe,  that  he 
might  fhare  the  glory  of  Drake  and  Cavendifh  : 
with  this  view,  he  pafled  the  Straights  of  Magellan 
with  only  one  fiijp,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1594-,, 
1:  5  and' 
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and  cruized  along  the  coafts  of  Patagonia,  which 
have, lately  been  the  objeft  of  curiofity,  and  the 
fubjecl:  of  general  converfation.  In  48  degrees  of 
fouthern  latitude,  he  di (covered  a  fair  andpromifmg 
country,  fituated  in  a  very  temperate  climate,  and 
to  particular  places  he  gave  different  names ;  but 
the  land  collectively, he  called  HAWKINS'SMAIDEN 
LAND,  affigning  as  a  reafon,  that  he  had  difco- 
vered  it  at  his  own  expence,  under  the  aufpices  of 
a  maiden  queen.  After  taking  fome  valuable  prizes 
in  the  South-Seas,  and  once,  bravely  difengagirig 
himfelf  from  an  attempt  made  by  Don  Bertrand  de 
Caftro  to  take  him,  it  would  feem  itrange  that  he 
did  not  return  home,  if  it  did  not  appear,  that  with 
his  valour,  he  inherited  his  father's  foible,  an  in- 
ordinate love  of  money,  which  detained  him  in' 
thofe  parts,  to  make  more  valuable  captures,  till- 
in  the  end,  he  himfelf  was  taken  with  all  his  tpea- 
fure  by  the  Spanim  admiral,  after  a  defperate  en^ 
gagement,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  received  feve- 
ral  dangerous  wounds  :  he  furrendered  on  a  promife, 
that  the  whole  crew  fhould  have  a  free  paflage  to 
England  as  foon  as  poflible ;  but  the  Spaniards, 
with  their  ufual  perfidy,  fent  him  to  Sevi'le,  and 
afterwards  to  Madrid,  retaining  him  a  prifoner  in 
Spain,  till  the  peace  between  that  country  and  Eng- 
land was  negociating  in  1600  ;•  and  though  the 
treaty  was  broke  off,  he  then  obtained  his  releafe, 
and  returned  home  ;  after  which,  he  pafled  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  retirement :  he  died  fuddenly 
of  an  apoplectic  fit,  in  an  outer  chamber,  while  he 
was  attending  on  the  privy-council  ;  but  upon  what 
bufmefs,  or  in  what  year  this  event  happened,  we 
are  left  in  the  dark,  by  the  writers  of  his  life.  He 
left  an  account  of  his  voyage,  to  the  time  of  his 
being  taken,  part  of  which  was  put  to  prefs  by 
himfelf,  and  the  whole  manufcript  was  printed  and 
publifhed  after  his  deceafe,  in  one  volume,  folio, 
I  intitled, 
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intitled,  "  The  Obfervations  of  Sir  Richard  Haw- 
kins, in  his  voyage  to  the  South-Seas ;"  but  it  is 
imperfect,  the  author  having  defigned  to  complete 
it,  in  a  fecond  part. 

It  now  remains,  that  we  fhould  conclude  the 
memoirs  of  this  refpe&able  naval  triumvirate,  by 
completing  our  account  of  Sir  Martin  Frobifher. 

Jn  the  year  1592,  he  commanded  a  fquadron, 
fitted  out  at  the  expence  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh: 
and  his  friends,  with  inftrudlions  to  watch  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Plate-fleet  on  the  coaft  of  Spain  ;  and 
though  his  whole  armament  confifted  of  only  three 
fhips,  he  burnt  one  galleon,  richly  laden,  and: 
brought  home  another. 

Tn  1594,  the  queen  fent  him  to  the  affiftance 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  againft  his  rebellious  fub- 
jedls  the  Leaguers,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had  gain- 
ed pofleflion  of  part  of  Bretagne ;  and  had  fortified 
theinfelves  in  a  very  ftrong  manner  at  Croyzon  near 
ErejL  Admiral  Frobifher  commanded  four  fhips 
of  the  line,  with  which  he  blocked  up  the  port; 
at  the  fame  time,  Sir  John  Norris,  with  3000  in- 
fantry, attacked  the  place  by  land,  which  however 
would  not  have,  been  carried,  if  the  admiral  had 
not  landed  his  failors  to  reinforce  the  general  :  the 
failors  made  a  defperate  attack,  and  took  it  by 
florin ;  but  their  brave  admiral  received  a  mufket- 
ball  in  his  fide,  and  by  the  mifmanagement  of  the 
furgeon,  the  wound  proved  mortal,  in.  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  at  Plymouth. 

*£*  Authorities.  Led iard's  Naval  Hi ftory.  Camp- 
bell's Lives  of  the  Admirals.  Baker's  Chronicle. 
Hume's  Hiftory  of  England. 


THE  LIFE  OF 
WILLIAM      CECIL, 

Lord     BURLEIGH. 

[A.D.  1520,  to  1598.] 

Including  Memoirs  of  Sir  NICHOLAS  BACON,  Sir 
NICHOLAS  THROGMORTON,  and  THOMAS 
HOWARD,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

*T  TT  7"E  are  now  to  refume  the  thread  of  Britifh 
Y  y  hiftory,  which  we  fhall  find  regularly  con- 
ne<5ted  with  the  principal  incidents  of  the  "life  of 
this  great  ftatefman,  who  had  the  chief  guidance 
of  the  reins  of  government  forty  years ;  frequent 
changes  of  adminifrration,  the  bane  of  modern  po- 
litics, being  in  thofe  days  unknown. 

William  Cecil  was  the  fon  of  Richard  Cecil, 
Efqj  of  Burleigh,  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
principal  officer  of  the  robes  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  in  great  favour  with  the  king.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  William 
Hickington,  Efqj  of  Bourn,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln :  at  which  place  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1520. 

The  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  he  received 
at  the  grammar-fchools  of  Grantham  and  Stamford, 
and  diicovering  an  ardent  thirft  for  knowledge,  his 
father  determined  to  qualify  him  for  the  law  i  with 
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this  view,  he  fent  him  to  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  his  clofe  application  to  his  ftudies, 
affifted  by  an  uncommon  genius,  foon  acquired  him 
conliderable  reputation,  but  at  the  expence  of  his 
health,  for  he  contracted  a  humour  in  his  legs, 
from  his  long  fittings,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  tormenting  difeafe,  the  gout,  afterwards,  a 
difagreeable  companion  to  him,  for  life. 

In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  had  completed  his 
univerfity  education,  and  was  therefore  removed  by 
his  father  to  Gray's-inn,  London,  then  the  moft 
eminent  of  the  inns  of  court.  Here  his  proficiency 
in  the  law  was  as  rapid,  as  his  general  learning  at 
the  univerfity.  And  while  he  was  thus  laudably 
employed,  an  accident  happened  which  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  his  fovereign,  and  diverted  his 
attention,  in  fome  meafure  from  the  law,  to  the 
attainment  of  courtly  accomplifhments. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Mr.  Cecil  went  to  court,  on  a  vifit  to  his  father, 
and  in  the  prefence-chamber  he  met  two  priefts, 
chaplains  to  O'Neale,  a  famous  Irifh  chief,  who 
was  negociating  the  affairs  of  his  country  with  the 
king.  With  thefe  priefts,  who  were  bigotted  pa- 
pifts,  young  Cecil  fell  into  converfation  upon  theo- 
logical topics  ;  a  warm  difpute  enfued,  which  was 
carried  on  in  Latin,  and  managed  with  fo  much 
wit  and  found  argument  on  the  part  of  Cecil,  an 
advocate  for  the  reformed  religion,  that  the  chap- 
lains feeing  themfelves  foiled  by  a  youth,  broke 
from  him  in  rage.  Upon  this,  it  was  reported  to  the 
king,  that  young  Cecil  had  confuted  both  O'Neale's 
chaplains  ;  and  hi?  Majefty  thereupon  ordered  him 
into  his  prefence,  and  was  fo  delighted  with  the  perti- 
nent anfwers  he  gave  to  feveral  intricate  queftions, 
that  he  directed  his  father  to  find  out  a  place  for  him 
at  court  j  but  as  it  happened  there  was  no  vacancy. 
The  old  gentleman  therefore,  afked  for  thereverfion 
2  of 
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of  the  Cuftos  Brevium  Office  in  the  Common 
Pleas  ;  which  the  king  willingly  granted. 
•  About  this  time,  Mr.  Cecil  married  Mary  Cheeke, 
fifter  to  Sir  John  Cheeke,  by  whom  he  had  his 
firft  fon,  Thomas.  This  lady  died  in  lefs  than 
two  years  after  her  marriage.  Five  years  after,  he 
married  Mildred  Cooke,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke,  one  of  the  tutors  to  Edward  VI.  a  lady  of 
great  merit,  and  uncommon  learning. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  pro- 
moted at  court,  for  Sir  John  Cheeke  recommended 
him  to  the  lord  protector,  the  king's  uncle,  who 
made  him  mafter  of  the  requefts,  and  foon  after  he 
came  to  the  poffeffion  of  his  office  of  Cuftos  Bre- 
vium ;  thefe  acquisitions,  and  the  fortune  of  his 
fecond  wife,  enabled  him  to  make  a  diftinguifhed 
figure  amongft  the  courtiers. 

Mr.  Cecil  attended  the  protector  Somerfet  in  his 
expedition  to  Scotland,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Muflelburgh,  where  he  had  a  narrow  efcape,  his 
life  being  faved  by  the  generous  interpofition  of  one 
of  his  friend^,  who  pufhed  him  out  of  the  level  of 
a  cannon,  and  had  his  arm  inftantly  fhattered  to 
pieces  by  the  ball,  which  would  otherwife  have 
deftroyed  Cecil. 

In  1548,  he  grew  into  great  favour  with  the 
young  king,  which  Somerfet  obferving,  he  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate ;  but 
the  following  year,  a  party  being  formed  againft 
the  protector,  he  was  involved  in  the  misfortunes 
of  his  patron,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  a  prifoner  three  'months.  But 
to  recompenfe  him  for  this  temporary  difgrace,  the 
king  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
foon  after  his  releafe ;  and  in  October  1551,  he 
was  fworn  of  the  privy-council.  The  following 
year,  party  difputes  ran  very  high  at  court  j  aral 
though  Sir  William  Cecil  ac~ted  with  great  caution, 

endea- 
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endeavouring,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  involving 
himfelf  in  the  fate  of  his  falling  patron,  and  on 
the  other,  not  to  court  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, the  rifing  favourite,  in  an  unbecoming,  fer- 
vi!e  manner.,  yet  his  enemies  accufed  him  of  pro- 
motirfg  the  ruin  of  Somerfet.  But  the  afperfion  is 
grounded  folely  on  his  cool  reply  to  the  duke,  when 
he  told  him,  he  was  apprehenfive  of  fome  evil  de- 
fign  againft  him.  "  If  you  are  not  in  fault,  faid 
Cecil,  you  may  truft  to  your  innocence  ;  if  you 
are,  I  have  nothing  to  fay,  but  to  lament  you." 

In  1553,  Sir  William  Cecil  undertook  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  crown  debts,  and  having  propofed 
ways  and  means  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  coun- 
cil, he  was,  for  this  eminent  fervice,  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  noble  order  of  the  garter ;  and  about 
this  time,  the  people  began  to  form  great  expecta- 
tions of  him,  on  account  of  his  attention  to  the 
commercial  affairs  of  the  nation  ;  for  the  promotion 
of  which,  he  patronized  every  rational  fcheme  pro- 
pofed to  him. 

At  the  council-board,  he  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the 
refolution  for  changing  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown, 
in  favour  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  refufed  to  fign 
the  instrument  for  that  purpofe,  as  a  privy-coun- 
fellor,  but  he  witnefled  it  as  the  a£t  and  deed  of  the 
king  :  but  on  his  Majefty's  demife,  he  refufed  to 
draw  up  the  proclamation,  declaring  Lady  Jane's 
title,  neither  would  he  v/rite  a  letter,  on  the  duke 
of  Northumberland's  felicitation,  to  acknowledge 
her- right,  and  to  treat  Mary  as  illegitimate.  This 
difcretion  paved  the  way  to  his  future  advancement. 
For  queen  Mary,  foon  after  her  acceflion,  granted 
Sir  William  Cecil  a  general  pardon  j  and,  on 
chufinghercounfellors,  (he  faid,  if  he  would  change 
his  religion,  he  fhould  be  her  fecretary  and  coun-» 
fellor :  to  which  he  nobly  anfwered  ;  "*he  was 
taught  and  bound  to  ferve  God  firft,  and  next  the 
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queen  :  but  if  her  fervice  fhould  put  him  out  of 
God's  fervice,  he  hoped  her  Majefty  would  give 
him  leave  to  chufe  an  everlafting,  rather  than  a 
momentary  fervice :  that  fhe  had  been  his  fo  gra- 
cious lady  as  he  would  ever  ferve  and  pray  for  her 
in  his  heart;  and  with  his  body  and  goods  fee  as 
ready  to  ferve  in  her  defence  as  any  of  her  loyal 
fubje&s;  but  hoped  fne  would  pleafe  to  grant  him 
leave  to  ufe  his  confcience  to  himfelf,  and  ferve 
her  at  large  as  a  private  man,  rather  than  to  be  her 
greateft  counfellor."  Yet  the  queen  ftill  treated  him 
very  gracioufly,  and  forebore  either  to  hear  his 
enemies,  who  were  many,  or  to  difgrace  him  j  for, 
in  the  fecond  year  of  her  reign,  he  was  fen*  to 
Bruflels,  with  the  lord  Paget,  to  bring  over  cardi- 
nal Pole. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  Sir  William 
Cecil  continued  in  a  private  ftation,  only,  attend  ing 
bis  duty  in  parliament,  as  knight  of  the  fhire  for 
the  county  of  Lincoln  ;  and  though  in  parliament, 
he  frequently  oppofed  the  meafures  of  adminift  ra- 
tion, yet  he  was  held  in  fuch  refpect  by  the  queen's 
minifters,  and  particularly  by  cardinal  Pole,  that 
he  was  never  molefred  either  for  his  religious  or 
political  fentiments,  though  he  openly  avowed  both, 
with  manly  freedom. 

When  queen  Elizabeth  fucceeded  to  the  throne^, 
"  Sir  William  Cecil,  for  his  truth  and  tried  fer- 
vice to  her,  was  worthily  called  and  honourably 
advanced  by  her  Majefly  to  be  her  fecretary  of 
ftate  and  a  privy-counfellor ;  and  was  the  firft  fworn, 
of  any  counfellor  {he  had,  at  Hatfield,  where  fhe 
refided  at  her  firft  coming  to  the  crown." 

In  the  firft  parliament  holden  in  the  beginning', 
of  the  queen's  reign,  great  difficulties  arofe  in  re- 
forming and  altering  religion,  and  for  the  better 
fatisfadtion  of  the  parliament,  by  Sir  William's  ad- 
vice, a  conference  was  held  in  Weftminfter  church, 
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by  the  old  and  new  bifhops,  and  other  learned  men, 
upon  fome  queftions  and  points  devifed  principally 
by  himfelf  touching  the  exercife  of  religion  ;  which 
produced  a  happy  coalition,  and  that  form  of  wor- 
fhip,  which  has  ever  fince  been  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  church  of  England. 

His  next  care  was,  to  remedy  the  abufes  in  the 
coinage ;  for  this  purpofe,  he  called  in  all  the  bafe 
money,  and  ordered  a  new  coinage,  and  put  the 
gold  and  filver  on  the  noble  ftandard  it  has  ever 
fince  continued. 

Jn  the  beginning  of  the  year  1560,  he  was  made 
mafler  of  the  wards,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Parry  ;  and  the  fame  year  he  was  fent  to  Scotland 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Wotton,  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  bifhop  of  Valence  and  the 
count  de  Randan,  between  England,  Scotland,  and 
France ;  they  executed  their  commiiBon  fuccefs-p 
fully,  but  the  French  count  abfolutely  refufed  to 
ratify  it,  though  the  above-named  ambalfadors, 
vefted  with  full  powers,  had  figned  it. 

The  influence  of  Sir  William  Cecil  increa/ed 
every  day  at  the  council-board  ;  and  aflured  of  the 
queen's  fupport,  who  befides  the  high  efteem  in 
which  fhe  held  his  political  abilities,  was  under 
confiderable  obligations  to  him,  for  giving  her  in- 
telligence of  all  the  motions  of  her  enemies  in  the 
late  reign ;  he  now  began  to  oppofe  the  earl  of 
Leicefter,  and  that  nobleman,  jealous  of  his  rifing 
reputation,  as  earneftly  endeavoured  to  ruin  Cecil. 
This  conteft  between  two  fuch  confiderable  men, 
produced  a  powerful  divifion  at  court,  but  as  yet 
Leicefter's  party  prevailed  ;  and  thefe  being  in  league 
with  the  popifh  zealots,  fome  of  whom  Elizabeth 
had  allowed  to  retain  their  feats  in  council,  they 
acculcd  him  to  the  queen  of  having  written,  or 
patronized  a  book,  found  upon  his  table,  contain- 
ing fcandalous  reflections  on  the  whole  body  of 
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the  nobility ;  and  when  this,  and  fome  other  dark 
intrigues  failed,  they  bafely  plotted  againft  his  life, 
hiring  afFaffins  to  take  him  off,  from  whom  he  nar- 
rowly efcaped,  at  one  time,  by  going  down  the 
back  flairs,  on  a  hint  that  a  villain  waited  for  him 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  flairs  of  the  palace.  At 
another,  by  the  failure  of  the  cruel  refolution  of 
the  afFafun,  who  being  alone  with  him  in  his  cham- 
ber, with  a  poignard  in  his  hand,  had  not  the  power 
to  perpetrate  the  horrid  crime. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  difcernment,  and  his 
wary  conduct,  he  would  moft  probably  have  fallen 
a  viclim  to  the  inveterate  malice  of  the  popifh  party, 
and  the  envy  of  Leicefter,  if  he  had  not  been  firmly 
Supported  by  Francis  Ruffel,  earl  of  Bedford,  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon :  of  the  latter,  whole  cool 
judgment,  whofe  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  whofe 
high  ftation,  all  combined  to  protect  Cecil,  we 
(hall  here  introduce  concife  memoirs. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  firft  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  presenting  a  plan  to 
that  prince,  of  a  feminary  tor  the  education  of 
youth,  of  rank  and  family,  in  order  to  qualify 
them  for  the  public  fervice.  The  outlines  of  the 
plan- were,  that  they  fhould  ftudy  in  a  college,  the 
elements  of  natural  and  political  law,  and  the  in- 
ftitution  of  government  5  then  they  were  to  be  di- 
vided into  c-lafTes  ;  ahd  fome,  being  diftinguiihed 
by  fuperior  talents  and  addrefs,  were  to  be  fent 
abroad  under  our  ambafladors,  while  others  were 
to  write  the  hiftory  of  our  foreign  negociations, 
and  treaties j  and  of  domefttc  national  events,  at 
home.  But,  though  this  noble  defign  was  not 
carried  into  execution,  it  remains  a  perpetual  me- 
morial of  the  extenfive  views  of  its  author,  for  the 
honour  and  happinefs  of  his  country.  Mr.  Bacon's 
higheft  promotion  in  the  law,  (for  which  he  had 
been  educated)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was 
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the  pod  of  attorney  to  the  court   of  wards,  which 
he  held  under  his  fuccefibr.    In  the  reign  of  Mary, 
to  avoid  being  involved  in  the  troubles  of  the  times, 
he  reftded  abroad,  and  had  the  honour  to  correfpond 
privately  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  who  on  her 
acceffion,  nominated  him  to  be  one  of  the  eight 
privy-counfellors,  in  the  proteftant  intereft,  to  be 
added  to  the  old  council,  whom  for  political   rea- 
fons  fhe  did  not  choofe  :  to •  remove  Suddenly.     To- 
this  honour,    her  Majefty   added  that  of  knight- 
hood ;  and  fcon  after,  Heath,  :archbifhopof  York, 
and  lord  chancellor  of  England,  having  refufed  to 
comply  with  the  queen's  orders,  refpe&ing  the  re-5 
formation   of  religion,  the   feals  were  taken  from1 
him,  and  given  to   Sir  Nicholas   .Bacon,  with  'the' 
title  only  of  lord  keeper,  but  with  the  full  -powers 
of  •chance'Hbf'.  ' 

•  As  he  Came  into  office  by  the  proteftant  interefr, 
fo  he  firmly  fupported  all  his  friends,  ^embarked  in. 
the  fame1  caufe  ;  and  in  this  view,  he  favoure  i'the 
fucceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Suffolk,  in'opp'ofition  to 
the  claim  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  as  this  fuc- 
ceffion, in  cafe  of  Elizabeth's  death  without  iflue, 
was-  the  'principal  objecl:  of  th;  fecret  cabals  at 
coinrt,  he  reriffertd- himfelf -ex-tremely  ••bnoxious  ta 
the  carl  of  Lercefter,  the  patron  of 'the  Scotch  or 
Pop'fh  interdt.  But,  rcgardlefs  of  menaces  or  in- 
trigues,' he  boldly  adhered  to  his  friends,  and  he 
;ind  Sir  William  Cecil  may  be  truly  faid  to  have 
been  the  reciprocal  deliverers  of  each  other.  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  performed  the  firft  good  office  to 
Cecil,  as  we  have  already  ieen  ;  and  when  Leicefter 
had  prevailed  fo  far  with  the  queen,  that  (he  forbad 
Bacon  the  court,  and  ordered  him  to  confine  him- 
felf  folely  to  the  bufmc-fs  of  his  tribunal,  Cecil 
prevented  the  further  progrefs  of  her  Majefty's 
difpleafure,  and  rcftored  him  to  her  favour,  on  con- 
dition 
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dition  he  fliould  not  give  his  opinion  any  more 
about  the  fucceffion. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  enjoyed  his  office  with  an 
unfullied  character,  and  the  higheft  reputation  for 
the  wifdom  and  equity  of  his  decrees,  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  when  he  grew  extremely  corpulent, 
and  was  fuddenly  taken  off  by  the  effects  of  a  vio- 
lent cold,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  queen  and  the 
whole  nation,  in  the  year  1579,  and  in  the  6Qth 
year  of  his  age. 

Sallies  of  wit  and  repartee  were  the  fire  of  con- 
verfation  in  his  time ;  we  muft  not  therefore  omit 
two,  which  have  been  preferved  in  all  the  memoirs 
of  this  great  man.  The  one  by  the  queen,  re- 
fpedting  his  corpulency,  her  Majefty  faid,  "  the 
foul  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  lodged  well."  At  ano- 
ther time,  the  queen  honouring  him  with  a  vifit 
at  his  houfe  at  St.  Alban's,  her  Majefty  obferved, 
that  the  houfe  was  too  little  for  him.  "  No,  ma- 
dam," anfwered  Sir  Nicholas,  "  but  your  Majefty 
has  made  me  too  great  for  my  houfe." 

Having  given  this  fhort  account  of  Cecil's  beft 
friend,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fketch  the  cha- 
racter of  the  perfon  employed  by  Leicefter,  as  the 
chief  agent  of  his  practices  againft  him. 

This  was^Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  a  gentle- 
man defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Warwick- 
ihire,  and  educated  in  foreign  parts.  From  early 
youth  he  manifefted  an  inclination  for  political 
ftudies,  and  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  he 
was  efteemed  an  accomplimed  courtier;  his  know- 
ledge of  the  true  intereits  of  his  country,  led  him 
to  oppofe  the  marriage  of  queen  Mary  with  Philip 
of  Spain,  in  parliament ;  and  his  attachment  at 
that  time  to  the  proteftant  caufe,  engaged  him  in 
iecret  meafures  for  the  fupportcf  W  vat's  rebellion, 
which  being  difcovered,  he  was  indicted  for  high 
treafon  j  but  he  pleaded  his  own  caufe  fo  ably, 
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that  neither  the  ftrength  of  the  evidence,  nor  the 
influence  of  the  miniftry,  could  prevail  againft  him, 
for  the  jury  acquitted  him  ;  for  which  offence,  they 
were  profecuted  by  the  attorney-general  in  the  ftar- 
chamber. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  ready  difcerner  of 
merit,  called  him  to  court  in  the  firft  year  of  her 
reign,  and  employed  his  talents  in  the  department 
wherein  fhe  knew  he  chiefly  excelled  :  fhe  fent 
him  on  various  fpecial  embaflies  to  France  and 
Scotland,  his  knowledge  of  the  political  ftate  of 
Europe,  and  of  men  and  manners,  having  acquired 
him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ableft  nego- 
ciators  of  his  time.  But  the  fame  talents,  under 
the  influence  of  ambition,  carried  him  deep  into 
court  intrigues  at  home,  and  made  him  facrifice  his 
honour  to  fupport  his  intereft  with  the  reigning 
favourite.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  he  be- 
came a  principal  in  Leicefter's  faction,  and  involved 
himfelf  in  troubles  on  his  account ;  particularly  in 
the  year  1569,  when  Leicefter  efpoufed  the  pro- 
pofal  made  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Murray,  regent 
of  Scotland,  of  marrying  the  queen  of  Scots  to 
the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  Throgmorton,  upon  Lei- 
cefter's confeffion  of  the  whole  fcheme  to  Elizabeth, 
was  taken  into  cuftody  ;  but  finding,  by  this  in- 
ftance  of  perfidy,  that  he  had  miftaken  Leicefter's 
true  character,  he  made  fome  conceflions  to  Cecil, 
went  over  to  his  intereft  j  and  it  is  imagined,  be- 
trayed fome  important  fccrets,  which  rendered  him 
fo  obnoxious  to  Leicefter,  that  he  only  kept  upon 
good  terms  with  him  to  outward  appearance,  the 
better  to  accomplifh  his  defign  of  taking  him  off", 
in  the  manner  related,  in  the  life  of  Leicefter. 

About  the  time  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton's 
death,  which  happened  in  1571,  the  queen  began 
to  be  jealous  of  Leicefter's  high  fpirit  and  towering 
ambition;  and  probably,  being  confcious  of  her 
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unjuftifiable  partiality  in  his  favour,  fhe  prudently 
advanced  Cecil  in  honours  and  confidence,  as  a 
check  upon  her  own  paffions,  and  the  deep  defigns 
of  her  favourite. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  .fhe  never 
conferred  particular  marks  of  diftinction  on  any  of 
her  fubjedts,  but  upon  the  moft  urgent  occafions, 
and  from  political  motives ;  and  fhe  now  raifed  Sir 
William  Cecil  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  by  the 
ftyle  and  title  of  baron  lord  Burleigh  ;  and  his  ene- 
mies obferving  the  high  degree  of  eftimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  queen,  contended  who 
ihould  be  firft  reconciled  to  him.  Lord  Burleigh 
further  recommended  himfelf  to  her  Majefty,  by 
his  afliduity  in  watching  all  the  motions  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  whofe  friends  were  for  the  moft 
part  the  fecret  enemies  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  abet- 
tors of  all  the  popifh  plots  to  dethrone,  or  to  aflaf- 
linate  her. 

The  unfortunate  queen  of  the  Scots,  from  the 
time  that  (he  was  detained  prifoner  in  England, 
thought  every  meafure  juftifiable,  which  had  a  ten- 
dency to  reftore  her  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  ;  to 
ftrengthen  her  claim  to  the  fucceffion  of  that  of 
England  ;  to  gratify  her  perfonal  refentment  againft 
Elizabeth ;  or  to  promote  the  re-eftablimment  of 
the  Romifh  religion  in  both  kingdoms. 

To  one  or  other  of  thefe  objects,  fhe  continually 
facrificed  her  reputation  ;  and  fhe  was  fo  eager  in 
the  purfuit  of  them,  that  fhe  placed  her  confidence 
frequently,  in  the  very  perfons  who  were  placed 
about  her,  to  betray  her.  *  Confpiracy  upon  con- 
fpiracy  was  difcovered  by  lord  Burleigh's  agents ; 
and  at  length,  the  defign  of  marrying  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  completed  her  ruin. 

This  nobleman  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  earl 
of  Surrey,  whofe  memoirs  the  reader  will  find  in 
the  firft  volume  of  this  work.  Queen  Mary  re- 
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ftored  him  in  blood,  and  he  fucceeded  to  the  title 
of  duke  of  Norfolk  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather. 
When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  fhe  made  him 
a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  beftowed  on  him  many 
other  marks  of  her  royal  favour  ;  but  his  ambitious 
defign  of  fucceeding  to  the  throne  of  England,  be- 
ing avowed  by  Leicefter,  he  was  taken  into  cuftody, 
and  from  that  moment,  Elizabeth  regarded  him 
with  a  jealous  eye ;  yet,  upon  his  going  over  to 
Cecil's  party,  and  promifmg  to  drop  all  intercourfe 
with  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  was  releafed. 

But  no  tie  of  honour  or  gratitude  could  keep 
him  within  the  bounds  of  his  duty,  for  he  renewed 
his  correfpondence  with  Mary,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract of  marriage,  exchanged  vows  with  her,  tranf- 
mitted  money  to  her  friends  in  Scotland  to  fupport 
her  caufe  there,  and  took  fuch  unguarded  rmafures 
at  home,  to  releafe  the  royal  captive,  that  the  fpies 
employed  by  Burleigh,  foon  procured  fufficient 
grounds  to  accufe  him  to  the  privy-council  of  high 
treafon ;  upon  which  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  the  fecond  time,  and  was  brought  to  his 
trial  in  January  1572,  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  be- 
ing appointed  high  fteward  upon  the  occafion ; 
and  upon  the  fulleft  evidence,  he  was  found  guilty  j 
but  fo  greatly  was  he  beloved  by  his  brother  peers, 
that  they  all  lamented  the  impoflihility  of  faving 
him,  the  lord  high  fteward  burfting  into  tears 
when  he  pronounced  the  fatal  fentence ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  the  peers  who  condemned  him  folicited 
his  pardon,  which  occafioned  a  fufpenfion  of  his 
execution  for  five  months ;  but  unfortunately,  in 
the  interval,  Mary  and  her  friends  were  more  aclive 
than  ever,  in  their  attempts  to  take  off  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  the  parliament  therefore  addrefled  her 
Majefty  on  the  expediency  of  executing  the  fentence 
againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  necefiity  of 
bringing  on  the  trial  of  Mary.  In  compliance  with 
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the  addrefles  of  both  houfes,  Norfolk  fufFered  on  the 
2d  of  June ;  and  died  greatly  regretted  by  the  peo- 
ple, being  a  nobleman  of  great  merit,  who  had 
cultivated  popularity,  by  his  affability  and  libera- 
lity, and  whofe  crime  was  rather  coniidered  as  the 
effe6t  of  his  high  rank,  being  the  firft  peer  of  the 
realm,  and  perhaps  led  to  believe,  as  there  were 
no  princes  of  the  blood,  that  his  afpiring  to  the 
crown  was  not  fo  criminal,  as  to  be  conftrued  into 
high  treafon,  for  his  enemies  acquit  him  of  being 
privy  to  any  defigns  on  the  queen's  life  :  thefe  bafe 
plots  Mary  artfully  concealed  from  him,  while  fhe 
held  forth  the  lure  of  one  crown  in  poifeflion,  and 
another  in  reverfion. 

The  execution  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  effe&u- 
ally  put  a  ftop  to  the  intrigues  of  all  ambitious  ad- 
venturers, who  had  entertained  any  hopes  of  mar- 
rying the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots ;  and  there- 
fore, this  obftacle  being  removed,  every  concilia- 
tory meafure  was  tried :  Elizabeth  even  conde- 
fcended  to  treat  with  her,  for  her  enlargement ; 
and  difpatched  lord  Burleigh,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Mildmay,  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  privy- 
counfellor,  remarkable  for  his  great  moderation,  his 
popularity,  and  his  wifdom,  to  negociate  the  con- 
ditions of  a  reconciliation.  Mary  was,  at  this 
time,  confined  at  Chatfworth,  in  Derby fhi re  (now 
the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Devonfhire)  but  all  the 
arguments  and  intreaties  of  thefe  great  men,  were 
loft  upon  this  devoted  woman,  who  with  a  firmnefs 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  better  caufe, 
adhered  to  the  party  fhe  had  efpoufed,  and  refolved 
to  merit  the  crown  of  martyrdom  from  the  Roman 
pontiff;  for,  upon  no  confideration  could  fhe  be 
prevailed  upon  to  break  off  her  connections  and 
correfpondence  with  the  Englifh,  the  Irifh,  and 
the  Scotch  papifts,  who  were  declared  enemies  to 
Elizabeth,  and  were  continually  forming  plans  to 
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deftroy  the  happy  conftitutioi?  in  church  and  ftate, 
now  firmly  eftablimed,  and  glorioufly  maintained 
by  the  wifdom  of  her  councils,  and  the  valour  of 
her  fleets  and  armies. 

Yet  Elizabeth,  though  {he  thought  it  highly  ex- 
pedient for  her  own  fecurity,  to  detain  her  in 
cuftody,  (hewed  no  inclination  to  proceed  to  vio- 
lent meafures  againft  her,  in  the  courfe  of  fifteen 
years,  from  the  time  of  Norfolk's  execution,  when 
the  parliament  addreiFed  her  Majefty  to  proceed 
capitally  againft  her. 

In  fa<St,  {he  relied  fo  entirely  on  the  vigilance, 
the  policy,  and  the  general  influence  of  lord  Bur- 
leigh,  whom,  upon  the  death  of  the  marquifs  of 
Winchefter,  in  1572,  {he  raifed  to  the  office  of 
lord  high  treafurer,  that  {he  gave  herfelf  little  or 
no  concern  about  the  queen  of  the  Scots,  till  iuch 
daring  attempts  were  made  againft  her  royr.l  perfon, 
that  {he  began  to  think  {he  {hould  fall  a  victim  to 
her  own,  and  JBurleigh's  moderation  ;  and  there- 
fore, upon  the  conviction  of  Babington,  on  whofc 
trial  it  appeared  that  he  was  countenanced  by  Mary, 
and  her  party,  {he  was  more  clofely  confined,  and 
at  length  removed  to  Fotheringay-caftle,  in  North- 
amptonfliire,  in  order  to  take  her  trial,  a  commif- 
fion  being  ifTued  out  for  that  purpofe,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  privy-council,  in  the  month  of  October 
1586. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  whether  Mary 
was  guilty  or  not,  as  an  accomplice,  in  any  direct 
attempt,  againft  the  life  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  charity 
{hould  incline  us  to  believe  her  own  dying  words 
upon  this  tender  point;  for  though  the  commif- 
fioners,  before  whom  {he  was  tried,  unanimously 
found  her  guilty  of  having  been  privy  to  Babington's 
confpiracy,  yet  the  whole  charge  refted  chiefly  on 
the  evidences  of  Nau  and  Curie,  her  two  fecreta- 
ries,  who  had  deferred  her  in  her  misfortunes,  ard 
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had  been  countenanced  by  the  Englifh  miniftry  to 
betray  her. 

Indeed,  it  would  have  fhewn  more  temper  and 
founder  policy  to  have  proceeded  againft  her,  on  the 
heavy  accufations  brought  againft  her  by  her  own 
fubje&s,  particularly  her  being  accefTary  to  the 
murder  of  lord  Darnley,  her  fecond  hufband  ;  and 
they  were  certainly  competent  to  try  her  on  this 
charge,  as  lord  Darnley  was  an  Englifh  fubjecl:. 

However,  from  the  high  rank,  confummate  know- 
ledge of  the  laws,  and  the  great  number  of  the 
commiflioners,  being  no  lefs  than  forty-two  of  the 
chief  perfons  in  the  kingdom,  including  five  of  the 
judges,  the  majority  of  our  hiftorians  decide,  that 
fhe  had  an  impartial  trial,  and  was  clearly  convict- 
ed of  "  confpiring  the  deftruction  of  the  queen, 
the  realm  of  England,  and  the  proteftant  religion." 
Thuanus,  the  celebrated  French  hiftorian,  likewife 
obferves,  that,  "  though  there  were  feveral  popifh 
lords  in  the  commiffion,  even  thefe  found  her  guilty 
of  the  impeachment." 

The  difcovery  of  the  correfpondence  between 
Mary  and  Babington,  was  effected  by  the  policy 
of  Sir  Francis  Walfingham ;  but  the  bringing  the 
royal  criminal  to  condign  punifhment,  required  a 
degree  of  firmnefs  and  refolution  fuited  to  the  crifis  ; 
and  nothing  but  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  rectitude  of 
the  meafure,  of  the  afcendency  he  had  gained  over 
,  the  queen,  and  of  the  popularity  he  had  acquired 
by  his  public  virtues  and  his  private  beneficent  cha- 
racter, could  have  fupported  Cecil,  under  that  load 
of  cenfure  which  fell  upon  him  from  all  quarters, 
as  the  chief  caufe  of  Mary's  execution. 

But,  being  now  fully  convinced,  that  the  fafe- 
ty  or"  his  .fovereign  and  of  his  country,  depended 
on  cutting  off  the  hopes  of  the  popifh  faction,  by 
making  a-facrifice  of  their  chief,  the  only  branch 
of  the  royal  .blood  devoted  .to  their  caufe,  the  fen- 
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tence  pronounced  againft  Mary  was  executed,  near 
four  months  after  her  trial  :  fhe  fuffered  in  the 
great  hall  of  Fotheringay-caftle,  on  the  8th  of 
February  1587,  in  the  46th  year  of  her  age.  She 
met  death  with  noble  fortitude,  and  with  pious  re- 
fignation  ;  and  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  the  laft 
moments  of  her  life,  did  her  more  honour  than  all 
her  preceding  years. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  apprehenfive  that  this  execu- 
tion would  excite  great  clamours  againft  her  in  all 
the  popifh  courts  of  Europe,  artfully  endeavoured 
to  throw  the  blame  of  it  upon  Davifon,  one  of  the 
fecretaries  of  ftate,  to  whofe  department  it  belonged 
to  get  the  warrants  figned,  after  the  condemnation 
of  criminals ;  who,  accordingly,  prefented  the 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  Mary  to  the  queen, 
foon  after  fentence  was  pafled,  and  her  Majefly 
figned  it,  without  hefttation  ;  but  me  afterwards 
declared,  that  fhe  had  charged  him  not  to  part 
with  it,  nor  even  to  let  any  perfon  know  fhe  had 
figned  it. 

Davifon  however,  from  hints  dropped  by  the 
queen  at  fundry  times,  which  fhevved  her  fecret 
deiire  to  have  her  taken  off,  thought  it  his  duty,  to 
inform  the  privy-council,  that  the  warrant  lay  in 
his  office  figned  ;  and  fome  of  the  lords,  knowing 
that  the  queen  had  reproached  the  council  in  pri- 
vate, for  their  dilatorinefs  in  this  affair,  made  a 
motion  at  the  board,  that  orders  mould  be  given 
to  Davifon  to  forward  the  warrant  to  Fotheringay- 
caftle,  without  the  queen's  knowledge,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  execution  followed;  for  which 
Elizabeth  thought  proper  to  profecute  Davifon,  as 
her  own  immediate  fervant,  in  the  ftar-chamber, 
where  he  was  fined  io,ooo/.  and  fentenced  to  im- 
prifonment  during  the  queen's  pleafure,  for  having 
difobcyed  her  Majefty's  fecret  orders. 
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As  fvr  lord  Burleigh,  being  convinced  in  his 
own  mind,  that  Davifon  had  adted  the  very  part 
the  queen  wifhed,  though  fhe  denied  it  to  the 
world,  he  remonftrated  with  great  freedom,  againft 
the  difgrace  of  Davifon,  in  a  letter  to  the  queen, 
ftill  extant. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  mighty  prepara- 
tions made  in  Spain  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  for 
invading  England,  was  to  releafe  Mary,  and  to  re- 
place her  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  ;  but  by  the 
affiduity  and  great  abilities  of  lord  Burleigh,  the 
whole  expedition  failed  for  this  year,  as  we  have 
related  in  the  life  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

The  following  year  however,  the  Spaniards  re- 
folved  upon  ample  vengeance  ;  and  the  thunder  of 
the  vatuan  was  fulminated  in  aid  of  the  Spanifh 
arms.  Excommunications,  anathemas,  denuncia- 
tions of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  every  other  popifli 
engine  of  terror,  was  made  ufe  of,  to  fhake  the 
allegiance  of  the  Englifh,  and  to  terrify  them  into 
defection  from  their  renowned  fovereign.  But  lord 
Burleigh  had  taken  advantage  of  ten  years  of  peace, 
to  put  the  nation  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  as 
to  be  able  to  reiift  the  attempts  of  the  moft  formi- 
dable enemy.  The  navy  had  been  confiderably 
improved  and  augmented,  and  the  feamen  kept  in 
practice,  by  the  frequent  naval  expeditions,  fent 
out  in  quell  of  difcoveries,  under  the  great  admi- 
rals, whofe  lives  we  have  already  given.  'J  he 
army  likewifewas  well  difciplined,  and  had  gained 
experience  in  feveral  campaigns  in  Holland  and  in 
Ireland.  And  fo  exact  was  his  intelligence,  in 
foreign  parts,  that,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Lloyd, 
"  he  could  write  to  a  friend  in  Ireland,  what  the 
king  of  Spain  could  do  for  two  years  together,  and 
what  he  could  not  do." 

The  defeat  of  the  Span'fh  Armada,  having  de- 
livered the  nation  from  all  further  apprehenfions  of 
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a  revolution  in  religion,  and  the  queen  from  the 
perfonal  dangers  to  which  ihe  had  been  continually 
expofed,  the  plots  for -.affaflinating  her  Majefty, 
having  for  their  ultimate  objecl:,  the  fubjection  or" 
the  realm  to  the  fee  of  Rome ;  univerfal  joy  and 
tranfport  prevailed  among  all  orders  and  ranks  of 
people. 

But  the  inexprefiible  fatisfaction  which  Burleigh 
muft  have  felt,  on  this  final  happy  ifuie  of  all  his 
political  manoeuvres  at  home  and  abroad,  was  che- 
quered with  an  adverfe  ftroke  of  fortune,  in  his 
family,  which  call  a  gloom  of  melancholy  over  his 
remaining  days.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1589,  he  loft  his  fecond  wife,  a  lady  diftinguifhed 
by  her  rare  talents,  being  no  lefs  celebrated  for  her 
piety  and  learning  than  for  thofe  domeltic  virtues 
which  rendered  her  the  ornament  and  example  of 
her  fox.  This  affliction  was  the  more  feverely  felt, 
from  their  long  and  happy  union,  lady  Burleigh 
having  been  the  faithful  companion  of  her  hufband 
upwards  of  forty-three  years.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  and  had  been  educated 
with  lady  Jane  Grey,  from  whom  fhe  imbibed  a 
tafte  for  the  learned  languages,  in  which  fhe  was 
well  fkilled  ;  and  when  her  lord's  profperity  placed 
her  in  a  fituation  to  act  agreeably  to  her  difpofi- 
tion,  fhe  was  a  conftant  patronefs  of  learned  men  ; 
and,  among  other  inftances  of  her  benevolence,  fhe 
founded  two  perpetual  fellowfhips  in  St.  John's- 
collegc,  Cambridge. 

It  was  now,  that  almoft  exhaufted  with  inceflant 
application  to  public  bufinefs,  and  rendered  infirn^ 
by  that  moft  painful  diitemper  the  gout,  this  great 
ftatcfman  earneftly  folicited  leave  to  refig-n  all  his 
employments  ;  but  the  queen,  who  knew  the  value 
of  luch  an  able  fenator,  and  fteady'counfellor,  whofe 
wifdom  increafed  with  his  grey  hairs,  would  by  no 
mean,s  confent  to  it :  but  to.  confole  him  for  his 
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great  lofs,  fhe  paid  him  frequent  vifits,  and  took 
every  opportunity  to  do  him  honour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  than  which  nothing  could  be  better 
calculated  to  foothe  and  flatter  declining  age,  and 
to  excite  it  to  frefh  exertions  of  zeal  in  the  public 
lervice.  Accordingly,  we  find,  the  good  old  man 
very  a&ive,  upon  fundry  occafions,  during  the  laft 
ten  years  of  his  ufeful  life.  In  1591,  the  queen 
founded  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  by  the  advice  of 
lord  Burleigh,  by  whom  the  plan  of  education  was 
drawn  up  ;  and  in  1593,  he  had  the  management 
cr  direction  of  every  branch  of  adminiftration,  filling 
the  dangerous  poft  of  prime  minifter,  and  acquitting 
himfelf  of  all  its  painful  and  ex  ten  five  duties  with 
as  much  ability,  accuracy,  and  difpatch,  as  if  he, 
had  been  in  the  prime  of  life. 

"  To  him  all  ranks  of  people  addrefled  them- 
felves,  to  the  very  laft.  The  bifhops  and  clergy 
for  encouragement,  protection,  and  preferment :  the 
puritans,  (who  were  perfecuted  againft  his  opinion 
in  council)  for  favourable  treatment  and  relief  from 
the  oppreifions  of  the  ptelates,  and  of  the  ecclefi- 
aiHcal  courts  :  fugitives  in  foreign  countries  for 
pardon,  which  he  granted,  in  confideration  of  the 
intelligence  they  procured  hi.m  of  the  defigns  of 
the  popes,  and  of  the  king  of  Spain,  againfl  his 
country.  The  lieutenants  of  counties  for  inftruc- 
tions  and  advice  :  the  admirals  for  fleets  and  fup- 
plies  ;  in  a  word,  the  interefts  of  the  ftate  abroad, 
and  its  domeftic  tranquillity  at  home,  were  pro- 
vided for,  and  preferved  to  the  lateft  hour  of  his 
life. 

"  At  length,  his  dilfolution  approached  by  flow 
and  eafy  gradations  ;  and  in  facl,  his  difeaie,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  was  nothing  more  than  the  decay 
of  old  age,  haftened  by  inceifant  labour,  and  fatigue 
of  mind  and  body. 

His 
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"  His  death  was  not  fudden,  nor  his  pain  in  fick- 
nefs  great;  for  he  continued  languishing  two  or 
three  months,  yet  went  abroad  to  take  the  air  in  his 
coach  all  that  time  ;  retiring  from  the  court,,  fome- 
times  to  his  houfe  at  Theobald's,  and  fometuives 
at  London.  His  greateft  apparent  infirmity,  was 
the  weaknefs  of  his  ftomach.  It  was  alfo  thought 
his  mind  was  troubleJ,  that  he  could  not  effect  a 
peace  for  his  country,  which  he  earncftly  defired, 
feeding  to  leave  it  as  he  had  long  kept  it. 

"  About  ten  or  twelve  days  before  he  died,  he  grew 
weak,  and  fo  driven  to  keep  his  bed,  complaining 
only  of  a  pain  in  his  breaft ;  which  was  thought  to 
be  the  humour  of  the  gout,  "wherewith  he  was  fo 
long  pofleflTed,  falling  to  that  place,  without  any 
ague,  fever,  or  fign  of  difremper ;  and  that  pain 
not  great  nor  continual,  but  by  fits ;  and  fo  con- 
tinued till  within  one  night-before  his  death.  He 
expired  on  the  4th  of  Auguft,  1598. 

"  Now  might  one  fee  all  the  world  mourning  ;  the 
queen,  for  an  old  and  true  fervant^  the  council, 
for  a  wife  and  grave  counfellor;  the  court,  for 
their  honourable  benefactor ;  his  country,  and  com- 
monwe  1th,  trembling  as  it  were  at  one  blow,  to 
have  their  head  ftricken  off;  the  people,  widows, 
and  wauls,  lamenting  to  lofe  thair  pro^drof ;  reli- 
gion, her  patron  ;  juilice,  her  true  miniUer  ;  anil 
peace,  her  upholder.  His  children  bewailing  the 
lofs  of  fuch-  a  father,  his  friends  of  fuch  a  friend, 
and  his  iervants  of  fuch  a  matter ;  all  men 'rather 
bewailing  his  lofs,  than  hoping  ever  to  find  fuch 
another.  Yea,  his  very  enemies,  who  in  his  life- 
time could  not  abide  him,  did  now  both  forrow  for 
bis^  death,  and  wifh  him  alive  again. 

"Hewas  the  oldeft,  the  gravcft,nnu  greateft  ftate£- 
man  of  Chlriftendom  ;  f  r  there  was,  before  his 
death,  never  a  counfellor  left  alive  in  Europe,  that 
were  counfellors  when  he  was  fait  made. 
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As  to  his  perfon,  it  is  thus  defcribed,  by  his  co- 
temporaries.  tc  He  was  rather  well  propcrtioned 
jhan  tall,  being  of  the  middle  fize,  very  itraight 
and  upright  of  body  and  legs,  and,  until  age  and 
his  infirmity  of  the  gout  furprifed  him,  very  active 
and  nimble  of  body," 

After  fuch  an  ample  account  of  th«  moil  impor- 
tant tranfadtions  in  the  life  of  this  great  man,  in 
his  public  capacity,  we  mud  i>e  excufcd  in  deviating 
irorn  the  conduct  of  fome  modern  compilers,  who 
have  fwelltd  his  memoirs,  with  long  details  of  his 
private  concerns,  aud  tedious  repetitions,  of  cha- 
racters drawn  of  him  by  various  authors. 

Indeed,  fome  of  tkem  have  given  nothing  elfe, 
but  an  extrs^l  from  an  ancient  rnanufcript  in  the 
library  of  the  earl  of  Exeter,  publifhed  by  Arthur 
Collins,  Jifq;  in  1732.  And,  among  the  reft,  the 
editor  of  the  firfr.  edition  of  the  Britifh  1  lutarch 
fell  into  this  error ;  and  reprinted  a  kind  of  diary 
or  journal,  of  the  private  life  of  Cecil,  inftead  of 
recording  the  great  public  tranfactions  of  theflatef- 
man. 

Yet  that  we  may  not  be  accufed  of  any  defici- 
ency, in  this  moft  valuable  article,  we  have  fub- 
joined  the  beft  fummary  extant  of  lord  Burleigh's 
general  character,  drawn  by  that  able  hiftorian,  the 
kzuned  Camden,  who  furvived  him,  many  years, 
but  who  flouiifhed  with  him  in  the  reign  of  Eliza-r 
beth. 

"  Having  lived  long  enough  to  nature,  and  long 
enough  to  his  own  glory,  but  not  long  enough  to 
his  country,  he  refigned  his  foul  to  God  with  fo 
much  peace  and  tranquillity,  that  the  greateft  enemy 
he  had,  freely  declared,  that  he  envied  him  nothing, 
but  that  his  fun  went  down  with  fo  much  luirre  -} 
whereas,  generally,  public  minilters  are  not  blefled 
with  fuch  calm  and  fortunate  periods." 

"  Certainty 
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"  Certainly  he  was  a  moft  excellent  man  ;  for  he 
was  fo  liberally  furnifhed  by  nature  (to  fay  nothing 
of  his  prefence  and  afpeci,  which  had  a  command- 
ing fweetnefs  in  them)  and  fo  polifhed  and  adorned; 
with  learning  and  education,  that  every  way,  for 
honefty,  gravity,  temperance,  induftry,  and  juftice,, 
he  was  a  moft  accomplifhed  perfon." 

He  had  alfo,  an  eafy  and  flowing  eloquence, 
which  confifted  not  in  a  pomp  and  oftentation  of 
words,  but  in  amafculine  plainnefs  and  fignificancy 
of  fenfe.  He  was  mafter  of  a  prudence  formed  up- 
on experience,  and  regulated  by  temper  and  mo- 
deration :  his  loyalty  was  true,  and  would  endure 
the  touch,  and  was  only  exceeded  by  his  piety,, 
which  indeed  was  eminently  great. 

To  fum  up  ail  in  a  word,  the  queen  was  happy  in 
fo  great  a  counfellor,  and  theftate  of  England  for  ever 
indebted  to  him  for  his  fage  and  prudent  counfel. 

I  fhp.il  forbear  too  lavilh  a  commendation  of 
him  ;  but  this  J  may  venture  to  affirm  with  truthr 
that  he  was  one  of  thofe  few,  who  lived  and  died 
with  equal  glory.  Such  .a  man,  as  while  others 
regard  with  admiration,  1,  after  the  ancient  man- 
ner, am  rather  inclined  to  contemplate  with  the 
facred  applaufe  of  filent  veneration." 

Lord  Eurleigh  left  twofons,  Thomas,  theeldeft,, 
by  his  firit  wife,  who  was  created  earl  of  Exeter 
by  James  I.  which  title  continues  in  the  fame  fa- 
mily at  this  time. 

The  youngell,  by  his  fecond  wife,  was  Sir  Ro* 
bert  Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of  Salifbury,.  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  all  his  offices.  And  this  title  like- 
wife  continues  in  the  family. 

*%*  Authorities.  Life  of  Cecil  by  Collins,  1732. 
Lloyd's  State  Worthies.  Salmon's  Chronological 
Hiitorian.  Biog.  Britan.  Walpole's  Catalogue 
of  P.oyal  and  Noble  Authors. 
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The     LIFE     of 

ROBERT   DEVEREUX, 

EARL    of  ESSEX. 

[A.  D.  1567,  to  i6oi.J 

ROBERT  DEVEREUX,  was  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Walter,  the  firft  earl  of  EfTex,  by 
Lettitia,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Knolles,  who 
was  related  to  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  born  in 
the  year  1567,  at  Netherwood,  his  father's  feat,  in 
Herefordfture. 

In  his  tender  years,  he  gave  no  tokens  of  a  bright 
genius  j  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  fo  backward 
in  his  learning,  that  his  father  died  with  a  very 
cold  conceit  of  his  abilities  ;  which,  fome  thought, 
proceeded  from  his  great  affection  for  his  younger 
fon,  Walter  Devereux,  who,  it  feems,  had  quicker 
and  more  livelier  parts  in  his  childhood.  How- 
ever, when  he  breathed  his  laft  in  Ireland,  he  re- 
commended his  fon  Robert,  then  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  age,  to  the  protection  of  Thomas  Radcliffe, 
earl  of  Suflex;  and  to  the  care  of  lord  Burleigh, 
whom  he  appointed  his  guardian. 

Mr.  Waterhoufe,  then  fecretary  for  Ireland,  a 
perfon  equally  favoured  by  his  father  and  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  had  the  immediate 
direction  of  his  perfon  and  eflate,  which,  though 
not  a  little  injured  by  his  father's  public  fpirit, 

was, 
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wasy  however,  very  considerable;  and  the  regard 
fhewn  for  his  concerns,  by  the  moil  powerful  per- 
fons  at  courty  was  fo  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Water- 
houfe  made  no  difficulty  of  affirming,  there  was- 
not,  at  that  time,  any  man  fo  itrong  in  friends  as- 
the  little  earl  of  Efiex. 

In  1578,  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  by 
lord  Burleigh,  who  placed  him  in  Trinity-college, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Whitgift,  the  mafter,  after- 
wards archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  Here  he  firit 
began  to  apply  himfelf  to  learning,  with  uncom- 
mon afliduity  :  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time,  he  furpafled 
all  the  young  n  blemen  of  his  age  in  the  univeriity. 

In  1582,  having  taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts,  he  foon  after  left  Cambridge,  and  retired   to 
his  own  houfe  at  Lambfie,  in  South-Wales,  where- 
he  fpent  fome  time  in  privacy  and  retirement;  and 
was  fo  far  from  having  any  thing  of  the  eagernefs 
or  impetuofity  natural  to  youth,  that  he  grew  fond 
of  his  rural  retreat;   fo  that  it  was  with , difficulty-,, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  it. 

His  fir  {I  appearance  at  court,  at  leaft  as  a  candi- 
date for  royal  favour,  was -in  the  feventeenth  year, 
of  his  age  :  however,  when  he  came  thither,  it  is 
certain,  he  could  not  have  hoped,  or  even  wifhedy 
a  better  reception.  He  brought  with  him,  with- 
other  powerful  recommendations,  a  fine  peifoii,  a 
polite  addrefs,.  and  an  affability  which  procured 
him  many  friends,. 

Befides  thefe  qualifications,  which>  .topethor  with 
his  high  rank,  and  the  interceflion  of  his  friend  s$ 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  queen,  it 
muft  not  be.  forgot,  that  his  mother,  who  was  her 
Majefty's  coufin,  not  long  after  .his  father's  death, 
had  married  the  famous,  earl  of  Leicefter,  the  uueer.'e 
favourite.  At  firft  hoxvever,  the  young  earl  ,o*" 
ElFex  fhewed  a.  llrong  reluctance  to  make  any  ufe 
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of  Leicefter's  intereft,  being  difgufted  at  his  mo- 
ther's fecond  marriage  ;  but  in  the  end,  by  the 
perfuafion  of  his  beft  friends,  he  was  fo  far  recon- 
ciled to  Leicefter,  that,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1585,  he  accompanied  him,  with  many  others 
of  the  nobility,  to  Holland  ;  where  we  find  him 
the  next  year  in  the  field,  with  the  title  of  general 
of  the  horfe ;  and,  in  this  quality,  he  gave  the 
higheft  proofs  of  perfonal  courage,  in  the  battle  of 
Zutphen  ;  and,  for  his  gallant,  behaviour  upon  this 
occafion,  the  earl  of  Leicefter  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  a  knight-banneret  in  his  camp. 

On  his  return  to  England,  it  very  quickly  ap~ 
peared,  that  the  queen  not  only  approved,  but  was 
defirous  alib  of  rewarding,  his  fervices  ;  and  his 
itep- father,  the  earl  of  Leicelter,  being  advanced 
to  the  office  of  lord-fteward  of  her  Majefty's  houfe- 
hold,  in  1587,  the  earl  of  Eflex  fucceeded  him  as 
inafter  of  the  horfe. 

The  following  year,  when  her  Majefty  thought 
fit  to  allemble  the  army  at  Tilbury,  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  in  caie  the  Spaniards  had  landed, 
and  gave  the  command  of  it,  under  herfelf,  to 
Leicefter,  fhe  created  the  earl  of  Eflex  general  of 
the  horfe  :  fo  that,  from  this  time,  he  was  confi- 
oered  as  the  rifing  favourite :.  and  in  this  opinion 
of  him,  the  people  were  foon  confirmed,  by  the 
queen's  conferring  on  him,  fhortly  after,  the  moft 
aoble  order  of  the  garter. 

The  earl  of  Leiceiter's  death,  which  happened 
the  fame  year,  placed  this  new  favourite  on  the 
pinnacle  of  profperity,  he  had  now  no  rival  near  the 
throne  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  chief  perfon  in 
power,  lord  Burleigh,  was  his  patron. 

From  this  time,  the  queen  {hewed  a  decifive  par- 
tiality in  his  favour,  which,  joined  to  his  rapid  pro- 
motions,  affected  his  better  judgement,    obfcured 
his  reafon,  and  made  him  give  way  to  the  impe- 
tuous 
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tuous  Tallies  of  pride,  vanity,  and  arrogance,  the 
etfe6ts  of  which  difcovered  themfelves  occafionally 
in  rude  behaviour  to  the  queen,  who  was  pleafed 
with  the  following  incident,  which  gave  a  check 
to  his  prefumption. 

Sir  Charles  Blount  (afterwards  earl   of  Devon- 
fble)  a  very  handfome  youth,  having  diftinguiihed 
himfelf  at  a  tilting-match,  her  Majelty  fent  him  a 
chefs-queen  of  gold  enamelled,  which  he  tied  upon 
his  arm  with   a  crimfon  ribbon.     Eflex  perceiving 
it,  fired  with  jealoufy,  cried  out,  with  affected  dif- 
dain,  "  now  I  perceive,  every  fool  muft  have  a 
favour."     This  affront  was  juftly  refented  by  Sir 
Charles,  who   thereupon    challenged    Eflex :  they 
fought  in  Marybone-park,  and  tue  earl  was  dif- 
armed,  and  wounded  in   the   thigh.     The  queen 
was  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed  at  the  difgrace  that 
had  befallen  her  favourite,  who  in  affronting  Sir  ' 
Charles,    had  Called    in    queftion  her  judgement, 
that  {he  fwore  a  round  oath,  that  it  was  fit  that 
fome  one  or  other  (hould   take  him  down,  other- 
wife  there  would  be  no  ruling  him.     However,  {he 
reconciled  the  rivals,  who  to  their  honour  continued 
good  friends  as  long  as  they  lived. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1589,  Sir  John 
Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  undertook  an  expe- 
dition for  reitoring  Don  Antonio  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal ;  which  the  earl  beheld  as  an  action  too- 
glorious  for  others  to  perform,  while  he  was  only 
a  fpe&ator.  He,  therefore,  followed  the  fleet  and 
army  to  Spain,  and,  having  joined  them  at  Co- 
runna,  proiecuted  the  reft  of  the  expedition  with 
great  vigilance  and  valour ;  which  was  not  attend- 
ed with  much  fuccefs,  and  it  expofed  him  to  the 
queen's  difpleafure,  for  he  went  without  her  Ma- 
jelly's  leave.  At  his  return,  however,  he  foon  re- 
covered her  good  graces  ;  nor  was  it  long  before 
this  was  teftified  to  the  world,  by  his  obtaining 

new 
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new  marks  of  favour,  in  grants  of  a  very  confi— 
derable  value  ;  a  circumftance  in  which  his  credit 
with  the  queen  feemed  much  fuperior  to  that  of  all 
her  other  favourites. 

About  this  time,  he  ran  a  new  hazard  of  the 
queen's  favour,  by  a  private,  and,  as  it  was  then 
conceived,  mconfiderate  match  with  Frances,  the 
only  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walfmgham,  and  the 
widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  which  her  Majeiry 
apprehended  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  derogatory 
to  the  honour  of  the  houfe  of  Eflex ;  and,  though, 
for  the  prefent,  this  bufmefs  was  pa'Fed  by,-  yet  it 
is  thought  that  it  was  not  foon  forgotten. 

In  1591,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  having  demand- 
ed frefii  afliftance  from  the  queen,  though  he  had 
already  a  body  of  her  troops  in  his  fervice,  fhe  was 
pleafed  to  fend  the  earl  of  Eflex,  with  four  thou- 
fand  men,  a  fmall  train  of  artillery,  and  a  compe- 
tent fleet,  into  Normandy  ;  where  it  was  propofed 
that  he  fhould  join  the  French  army,  in  order  to 
undertake  the  fiege  of  Rouen.  The  French  king, 
however,  either  through  want  of  power,  the  dif- 
tra&ion  of  his  affairs,  or  fome  other  caufe,  neg- 
lected to  perform  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
fuccours  were  fent,  though  Eflex  made  a  long  and 
hazardous  journey  to  his  camp,  at.  that  monarch's 
requeft,  in  order. to  concert  rneafures  forgiving  the 
queen  fatisfa&ion. 

Upon  his  return  from  this  journey,  which  pro- 
ved of  little  confequence,  Elfex,  to  keep  up  the 
fpirits  of  his  officers,  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  upon  many  of  them  : A  circum- 
ftance with  which  the  queen  was  much  offended. 
He  likewife  made  excuriions  from  his  camp  to  the 
very  walls  of  Rouen  and  expofed  his  perfon  very 
freely  in  thefe  fkirmiflies,  and  came  off  unhurt,  but 
he  was  much  blamed  for  his  raftmefs,  his  younger 
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brother,  Walter  Devereux,  then  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  being  flain  in  one  of  thefe  mad  exploits. 

He  went  to  England  foon  after,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  ftate  of  things  to  the  queen  ;  and 
then  returned  to  take  the  command  of  his  troops  : 
the  fiege  of  Rouen  being  formed,  and  the  French 
king  expreffing  a  great  defire  to  become  matter  of 
it. 

This  winter  fervice  harraffing  the  troops  ex- 
ceedingly, provoked  EfTex  not  a  little,  who  foli- 
cited  king  Henry  for  leave  to  proceed  in  his  man- 
ner, promifmg  to  make  a  breach  with  his  own  ar- 
tillery, and  then  to  ftorm  the  place  with  the  Eng- 
lifh  troops,  which  the  king  refufed,  being  unwil» 
ling  to  let  the  Englifh  take  and  plunder  one  of  the 
richeft  towns  in  his  dominions. 

Eflex,  ftill  more  difpleafed  at  this,  and  refolving 
not  to  continue  in  a  place  where  no  reputation 
could  be  acquired,  challenged  the  governor  of 
Rouen,  Mr.  Villars ;  and,  upon  his  refufmg  to 
fight,  he  left  the  command  of  the  Englifh  troops 
to  Sir  Roger  Williams,  an  officer  of  great  courage 
and  experience,  and  then  embarked  for  England, 
where  his  prefence  was  become  very  neceflary,  his 
enemies  having  reprefented  his  behaviour  in  a  very 
different  light  to  the  queen. 

The  next  mention  made  of  him  by  refpe&able 
hiftorians,  relates  to  his  being  prefent  in  the  par- 
liament which  began  at  Wcftminfter  in  February, 
1595  ;  in  which  feffion,  chiefly  through  his  inte- 
refr,  Sir  Thomas  Perrot,  (the  fon  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Sir  John  Perrot)  who  had  married  his  fifter, 
was  reftored  in  blood. 

About  this  time  the  queen  raifed  him  to  the 
dignity  of  an  efficient  privy-counfellor,  which  in 
our  day,  is  ftyled,  a  cabinet-counfellor. 

He  metj  however,  in  this,  and  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  years,  with  various  caufes  of  chagrin  j  partly 

from 
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from  the  loftinefs  of  his  own  temper,  and  partly 
from  the  artifices  of  thofe  who  envied  his  great- 
nefo. 

A  dangerous  and  treafonable  book,  written  a- 
broad  by  ajefuit,  was  publifhed  under  the  name 
of  Doleman,  with  a  view  to  create  diffention  in 
England  about  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown.  This 
book,  as  the  whole  defign  of  it  was  moft  villain- 
ous, fo,  from  a  faperior  fpirit  of  malice,  it  wa» 
dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Eflex,  on  purpofe  to  give 
him  trouble  -y  in  which  it  had  its  effedl ;  but  his 
great  popularity  at  this  time,  raifed  him  fo  many 
friends,  that  in  the  end,  the  artifice  of  his  ene- 
mies was  difcovered,  and  both  they  and  the  book 
fell  into  that  contempt  they  fo  jufHy  merited. 

Ellex  was  ambitious  of  military  fame,  and  un- 
edy  without  it ;  this  made  him  folicit  the  queen 
for  the  command  of  the  land  forces  fent  out  with 
the  fleet,  under  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  againft  the  Spanifh  colonies  in  1594, 
but  the  queen  abfolutely  re/ufed  him,  and  upon 
this  occafion  manifelted  a  perfonal  intereft  in  his 
fafety,  which  expofed  her  to  defamatory  cenfures. 
She  told  him,  "  She  loved  him  and  her  realm  too 
*'  much  to  hazard  his  perfon  in  any  lefler  acYion 
"  than  that  which  fhould  import  her  crown  and 
"  ftate  j  and  therefore  willed  him  to  be  content ;" 
and  in  order  to  make  him  fo,  though  'fhe  was  ge- 
nerally very  parfimonious,  Ihe  gave  him  a  warrant 
for  4000 /.  adding  thefe  remarkable  words,  "  LoolC 
"  to  thyfelf,  good  Eliex,  and  be  wife  to  thyfelf, 
"  without  giving  thy  enemies  advantage,  and  my 
"  hand  fhall  be  readier  to  help  thee  than  any  other." 

Thus  difappointed  of  going  abroad,  iLflex  em- 
ployed his  talents  at  home  in  cultivating  the 
queen's  good  graces  and  the  favour  of  the  people, 
and  he  happily  fucceeded  in  both,  to  which  an 
alarming  confpiracy  againil  the  queen  difcovered 

by 
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by  him,  greatly  contributed.  Roderigo  Lopez,  a 
Portuguefe  Jew,  of  whofe  medical  abilities  and 
integrity  queen  Elrzabeth  entertained  fo  high  an 
opinion,  that  fhe  made  him  her  domeftic  phyfi- 
cian,  had  been  bribed  by  the  agents  of  Spain  to 
poifon  the  queen  ;  l)ut  by  the  activity  and  vigilance 
of  Eflex,  and  of  his  dependants,  who  frequented 
the  palace,  and  were  familiar  with  the  royal 
houfehold,  the  whole  diabolical  plan  was  traced 
and  detected.  Lopez,  sncl  two  other  Portuguefe 
fubje&s,  were  condemned  and  executed  for  high 
treafon,  and  Eflex  was  highly  extolled  by  the 
whole  nation.  And  after  this  affair,  the  queen 
could  not  decently  deny  him  thofe  military  ho- 
nours he  had  fo  long  folicited  in  vain. 

Accordingly,  in  1596,  when  the  Spaniards  laid 
fiege  to  Calais,  and  the  difcharges  of  their  artille- 
ry were  heard  at  Greenwich,  an  army  was  haftily 
raifed,  and  marched  to  Dover,  the  command  of 
which  was  given  to  the  e?rl  of  Eflex,  the  queen 
intending  to  have  embarked  thefe  troops  for  th.Q 
affiftance  of  the  French :  which,  however,  they 
wifely  declined,  being  willing  rather  to  let  the 
Spaniards  keep.  Calais  for  a  fhort  time,  than  to  fee 
it  refcued  from  them  by  the  Englifh,  who  wouldr 
prefuming  on  their  old  rights,  probably  keep  it  for 
ever. 

But  the  queen  taking  advantage  of  the  difpofi- 
tion  which  appeared  in  her  people,  to  contribute, 
as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  keep  the  war  at  a  dif- 
tance,  and  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from,  roeditat-? 
ing  a  fecond  invafion,  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  equip- 
ped for  attacking  Cadiz,  beft  part  of  the  expences 
being  borne  by  the  principal  perfons  engaged  in 
that  enterprize. 

The  command  of  the  army  and  of  the  fleet  for 
this  expedition  was  intrufted  to  the  earl  of  Eflex,, 
and  lord  Howard^  then  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
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land,  with  joint  and  equal  authority:  the  fleet,, 
for  its  number  of  fliips,  and  for  the  land  foldiers 
and  mariners  aboard,  being  the  moft  confiderable 
that  in  thofe  times  had  been  feen  at  fea. 

Amongft  other  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  who  ferv- 
ed  on  this  expedition  were,  lord  Thomas  Howard, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  Sir  Francis  Vere,  a  veteran 
general,  and  who  had  acquired  immortal  fame  in 
feveral  campaigns  in  Holland  and  Flanders :  Sir 
George  Carew,  and  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  and 
thefe  were  nominated  to  be  a  council  of  war  to 
the  commanders  in  chief,  upon  any  emergency. 
The  Englifh  fleet  confifted  of  150  fail,  and  they 
were  joined  by  a  Dutch  fleet,  confifting  of  24 
fhips  of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Vanderwood. 

On  the  firft  of  June  they  failed  from  Plymouth, 
but  were  forced  to  put  back  by  a  contrary  wind  j 
which  changing,  they  took  the  firft  opportunity 
of  putting  again  to  fea.  On  the  i8th  of  the  fame 
month,  they  arrived  at  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where 
they  met  with  an  Irifti  bark,  which  informed  them 
that  the  port  of  Cadiz  was  full  of  rich  merchant 
fhips,  and  that  they  had  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
failing  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  or  that  fuch  an  expe- 
dition was  fo  much  as  intended. 

After  this  welcome  news  they  purfued  their 
voyage,  and,  on  the  2Oth,  in  the  morning,  they 
anchored  near  St.  Sebaftian's,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  inland  of  Cadiz,  where  the  admiral  would  have 
had  the  forces  landed,  in  order  to  their  immedi- 
ately attacking  the  town  ;  which  Kffex  caufed  to 
be  attempted,  but  found  it  to  be  impracticable  ; 
and,  upon  the  advice  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  de- 
fifted. 

It  was  then  propofed   by  the  earl  to  begin  with 
attacking  the  fleet,  which  was   a  very  hazardous 
ejiterprize,    but,    at  laft,    agreed   to  by  the  lord- 
admiral  j 
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admiral ;  on  which  EfTex,  when  he  received  the 
news,  threw  his  hat  into  the  fea  for  joy.  The 
next  day,  this  gallant  refolution  was  executed 
with  all  imaginable  bravery,  and,  in  point  of  fer- 
vice,  none  did  better,  or  hazarded  his  perfon  more, 
than  the  earl  of  Effex,  who,  in  his  own  fhip,  the- 
Due  Repulfe,  went  to  the  affiftance  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  offered,  if  it  had  been  neceffary,  to 
have  feconded  him  in  boarding  the  St.  Philip.  Ths 
Spaniards  behaved  very  gallanty,  fo  long  as  there 
were  any  hopes  ;  and,  when  there  were  none,  fet 
fire  to  their  fhips  and  retired. 

The  earl  of  Eflex  then  landed  800  men  at  the 
port  of  Puntall ;  and  having  firft  taken  proper 
meafures  for  deftroying  the  bridge,  he  attacked  the 
place  with  fo  much  fury,  that  it  was  quickly 
taken  ;  and,  the  next  day  the  citadel  furrendered 
upon  capitulation,  by  which  a  great  ranfom  was 
itipulated  for  the  town.  An  offer  was  then  made 
of  two  millions  of  ducats  to  fpare  the  fhips,  and 
more  might  have  been  obtained  ;  but  the  lord  high- 
admiral  faid,  He  came  there  to  confume,  and  not 
to  compound  :  when  the  Spaniards  were  informed 
of  this,  they  refolved  to  have  the  burning  of  their 
own  fleet,  which  they  accordingly  fet  on  fire  j  and, 
their  lofs  was  computed  at  twenty  millions. 

The  earl  was  very  defirous  of  keeping  Cadiz-, 
which  he  offered  to  have  done  with  a  very  fmall 
garrifon ;  but  the  council  differed  from  him  in 
opinion  :  fo  that,  having  plundered  the  ifland  and 
demolifhed  the  fortsx  they  embarked  on  the  fifth  of 
July,  and  bore  away  for  the  port  of  Faro,  a  bi~ 
fhop's  fee  in  Portugal,  which  they  plundered  and 
deflroyed,  and  a  very  valuable  library  belonging  to 
jerom  Oforius,  a  celebrated  Portuguefe  prelate, 
who  died  in  1580,  fell  to  the  (hare  of  the  earl  of 
Eflex,  who,  generoufly  gave  it  to  the  Bodleian 

library^ 
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library,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodky  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1597. 

They  then  proceeded  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and, 
being  driven  by  a  brific  wind  out  to  fea,  it  fell  tin- 
der confederation,  whether  they  fhould  not  fail  for 
the  Azores,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  plate 
fleet,  which  was  carried  in  the  negative;  and  the 
earl's  propofal,  with  two  of  her  majefty's  fhips, 
and  ten  others,  to  make  this  attempt,  likewife  was 
rejected,  which  Camden  attributes  to  the  defire  of 
fome  of  the  officers,  who  had  made  large  booties, 
to  get  their  treafure  fafe  on  fhore.  They  looked 
in,  however,  at  Corunna,  and  the  earl  would  have 
proceeded  to  St.  Andreo  and  St.  Sebaftian  ;  but 
others  thinking  they  had  done  enough,  the  whole 
fleet  returned  profperoufly  to  Plymouth  on  the  8th 
and  loth  of  Auguft  following. 

The  earl  of  Efiex  was  fo  much  difgufted  at  the 
other  officers,  for  refufing  to  concur  in  the  enter- 
prizes  he  had  propofed,  that  after  his  return,  he 
drew  up  and  difperfed  an  account  of  this  expedi- 
tion, in  which  he  freely  cenfured  the  conduct  of 
his  brother  officers,  not  fparing  even  the  lord- 
high  admiral  himfelf  :  this  produced  a  recrimina- 
tion, in  which  Effex  was  charged  with  want  of 
cool  judgment,  and  intemperate  rafhnef?.  His 
adversaries  likewife  being  men  of  approved  valour, 
and  long  experience,  he  created  a  number  of  pow- 
erful enemies  by  thisindifcreet  ftep,  and  they  never 
forgave  him. 

The  party  agajnft  him  was  daily  ftrengthened, 
by  all  who  envied  his  greatn.efs,  and  the  firft  mea- 
fure  they  took,  was,  to  make  the  queen  jealous  of 
his  popularity ;  on  this  account,  they  told  her 
majeity,  that  it  would  not  be  at  all  expedient  for 
her  feivice  to  receive  fuch  as  he  recommended  to. 
civil  employments  ;  and  this  they  carried  fo  far  as 
to  jpake  even  his  approbation  deftruclive  to  mens 

fortunes 
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fortunes  whom  themfelves  they  had  encouraged 
and  recommended.  A  thing  hardly  to  be  credited, 
if  we  had  not  the  higheft  evidence  to  prove  it. 

It  was  a  natural  confequence,  that  the  earl  fliould 
behave  to  thofe  he  took  to  be  the  authors  of  fuch 
counfels  with  vifible  marks  of  anger  and  difcon- 
tent ;  and  this  conduct  of  his,  made  him  frequently 
upon  bad  terms  even  with  the  queen  herfelf,  who 
was  a  princefs  very  jealous  of  her  authority,  and, 
in  cafes  of  this  nature,  bore  but  very  indifferently 
with  any  expostulations.  However,  as  well  out  of 
her  natural  kindnefs  to  him,  as  from  a  defire  of 
fhewing  a  juft  acknowledgment  for  his  late  fervice, 
{he  was  pleafed  to  appoint  him  matter  of  the  ord- 
nance by  patent,  in  the  year  159^. 

This  feems  to  have  had  a  good  effecl:,  in  quiet- 
ing the  mind,  and  raifing  the  fpirits  of  the  difcon- 
tented  EfTex,  who,  upon  a  report  that  the  Spani- 
ards were  formino;  a  new  fleet  at  Ferrol  and  Co- 

O 

runna,  for  the  invafion  of  Ireland  at  leaft,  if  not 
England,  readily  offered  his  fervice  to  the  queen, 
and  chearfully  declared,  as  Camden  allures  us, 
that  he  would  either  defeat  this  new  armada, 
which  had  threatened  England  for  a  year  together, 
or  perilh  in  the  attempt.  The  queen,  well  pleafed 
with  this  propofal,  gave  it  all  the  countenance 
that  could  be  defired,  and  caufed  a  confiderable 
fleet,  though  not  fo  confiderable  as  the  action  re- 
quired, to  be  equipped  for  this  fervice  ;  and  the 
earl  of  Effex  was  appointed  general,  admiral,  and 
commander  in  chief. 

We  may  guefs  at  the  intereft  which  the  earl  had 
in  the  fuccefs  of  this  voyage  by  the  number  of  his 
friends  who  engaged  therein  as  volunteers  ;  par- 
ticularly, the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton, 
and  the  lords  Cromwell  and  Rich.  And  his  fecret 
enemies  obferving  his  influence  over  the  queen, 
«ould  not  refufe  to  ferve  under  him  in  this  expe- 
dition. 
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dkion.  His  fanguine  hopes,  however,  were,  in 
fome  meafure  difappointed  j  for,  failing  about  the 
ninth  of  July,  1597,  from  Plymouth,  they  met, 
at  fixty  leagues  diftance,  with  fo  rough  a  ftorm, 
and  of  four  days  continuance,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  put  back  to  Plymouth,  where  they  remained 
wind-bound  for  a  month  j  in  which  time  a  great 
part  of  their  provifions  was  confumed. 

While  the  fleet  was  thus  laid  up,  the  earl  of 
EfTex  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fet  out  poft  for  the 
court,  in  order  to  receive  frefh  inftru<5tions.  The 
propofals  made  by  Eflex,  even  after  this  difap- 
pointment,  were  very  bold  and  great ;  but,  as 
Camden  feems  to  infmuate,  very  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, if  not  impracticable  j  fo  that  the  queen 
would  not  countenance  his  projects,  but  rather  left 
the  direction  of  the  expedition  to  the  commanders 
in  chief,  according  as  the  feafon  and  circumftances 
might  encourage  or  permit. 

The  fleet  being  refitted,  and  victualled,  Eflex 
put  all  the  land-forces  on  fhore,  and  difbanded 
them  by  the  queen's  exprefs  command,  except 
1000  veterans,  the  regiment  belonging  to  Sir  Francis 
Vere,  who  went  on  the  expedition.  On  the  jyth 
of  Auguft,  the  fleet  failed  a  fecond  time  from  Ply- 
mouth, having  now  two  points  in  view,  the  one 
to  burn  the  Spanifh  fleet  in  their  own  harbours, 
the  other  to  intercept  the  homeward-bound  Plate- 
fleet,  expected  to  touch  as  ufual,  about  this  time., 
at  the  Azores. 

Eflex  therefore  made  the  beft  of  his  way  for  thefe 
ifl'ands  ;  but  firft  he  took  care  to  inform  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  commanded  one  divlfion  of  the  fleet, 
that  he  himfelf  intended  to  attack  layal,  one  of 
thofe  iflands.  By  fome  accident  the  fquadrons  fe- 
parated,  and  Raleigh  arriviug  firft,  and  juftly  ap- 
prehending that  the  fmalleft  delay  might  have  pre- 
vejited  their  defign,  very  gallantly  attacked,  and 

very 
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very  happily  fucceeded,  in  making  hirnfelf  mafter 
of  the  ifland,  before  the  arrival  of  Eflex  with  the 
reft  of  the  fleet. 

But  Eflex,  jealous  of  Raleigh,  .exprefied  great 
difpleafure  at  his  conduct,  and  conftruing  it  into  a 
defign  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  the  conqueft, 
he  cafhiered  the  captains  who  ferved  under  Raleigh, 
and  would  have  fhewn  his  refentment  to  the  ad- 
miral himfelf,  if  lord  Thomas  Howard  had  not 
prevailed  on  Raleigh  to  make  fome  conceffions  to 
the  earl,  as  his  fuperior  in  command,  which  pro- 
duced a  temporary  reconciliation  -between  them. 

The  Spanim  fleet,  the  grand  object  of  the  expe- 
dition, got  fafe  into  the  port  of  Angra,  owing  to 
the  .mifconducl:  of  one  of  the  pilots,  who  difluaded 
Eflex  from  flaying  at  Graciofa,  where  the  whole 
fleet  always  touched ;  alledging,  that  the  haven 
was  unfafe,  which  occafioned  a  reparation  of  the 
Englifh  (fleet,  into  different  divifions,  with  a  view 
of  intercepting  the  Spaniards  ;  and  thus  they  pafled 
unfeen,  except  by  Sir  William  Monfon,  a  naval 
officer  of  diftinguifhed  reputation,  who  had  figna- 
lized  himfelf  in  almoft  every  engagement  iagainft 
the  Spaniards,  and  was  but  ill-requited  for  his 
great  fervices,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  This  brave 
officer's  ftation  happened  to  be  moft  remote  from 
the  Spanifh  fleet,  yet  he  was  the  only  commander 
who  obferved  them,  and  gave  the  proper  fignals 
for  a  general  chace,  but  without  effect.  However, 
the  earl  of  Eflex  fell  in  with  three  rich  Spanifh 
merchant-men  from  the  Havannah  ;  the  value  of 
whofe  cargoes,  according  to  Sir  William  Monfon's 
account  of  this  voyage,  more  than  defrayed  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  whole  armament. 

Eflex,  greatly  chagrined  at  the  efcape  of  the 
Plate-fleet,  refolved  to  attempt  fome  enterprife  of 
confequence,  that  might  keep  up  his  popularity. 
With  this  view,  he  took  the  town  of  Villa  Franca 

by 
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by  furprife,  and  pillaged  it,  after  which  he  fet  fail 
for  England  ;  and,  on  his  paifage,  he  had  certainly 
fell  in  with  a  formidable  fleet  of  Spanifh  men  of 
war,  deftined  to  make  a  fecond  attempt  to  invade 
England,  if  a  violent  ftorm  had  not  prevented  it, 
and  greatly  damaged  the  Englifh  fleet.  But  the 
fame  ftorm  proved  ftill  more  fatal  to  the  enemy, 
who  loft  eighteen  capital  fhips  ;  and  the  reft  being 
difperfed,  this  projected  ir.valion  failed. 

The  earl  of  Eflex  immediately  began  to  fhew 
evident  figns  of  deep  difpleafure,  he  retired  to  his 
.houfe  at  Wanftead,  and,  under  pretence  of  fick- 
nefs,  abfented  himfelf  from  the  fervice  of  parlia- 
ment, then  fitting.  Camden  reports,  that  his  dif- 
fatisfa&ion  arofe  from  the  lord  admiral's  being 
created  earl  of  Nottingham  in  his  abfence,  with 
ibme  particular  claufes  in  the  preamble  of  his  pa- 
tent, which,  as  they  were  highly  honourable  for 
that  noble  peer,  Eflex  conceived  threw  fome  dif- 
paragement  upon  himfelf.  And,  by  way  of  fatis- 
fadion,  he  was  created  earl  marfhal  of  England, 
in  December,  1597. 

Another  caufe  of  difguft  was,  the  appointment 
of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  in  his  abfence,  to  the  office 
of  fecretary  of  ftate :  this  gentleman  was  a  fecret 
enemy  to  Eflex,  and  reftrained  only  from  oppofing 
him  to  the  utmoft,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  the 
good  old  lord  treafurer  Burleigh.  And,  as  if  Eliza- 
beth meant  to  apologize  to  her  favourite  for  every 
ftep  {he  took  coiit  ary  to  his  inclinations,  fhe  made 
Eflex  a  prefent  of  feven  thoufand  pounds,  to  re- 
concile him  to  the  promotion  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
with  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  upon  good 
terms,  foon  after ;  for  Sir  Robert  being  fent  on  an 
embafly  to  France,  he  undertook  the  difcharge  ot 
the  duties  of  his  office,  during  his  abfence;  but  on 
Cecil's  return  in  May  1598,  with  an  account  of 
a  peace  being  concluded  between  Henry  IV.  of 
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France,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  a  peace  between 
England  and  Spain  was  propofed,  which  caufed 
violent  difputes  in  the  council  about  the  expediency 
of  that  meafure,  which  was  very  earneftly,  as  well 
as  eloquently  prefled  by  the  old  and  wife  lord  trea- 
furer  Burleigh ;  and  as  warmly  decried  by  the  earl 
of  EfTex.  The  treafurer,  at  length,  grew  into  a 
great  heat ;  infomuch  that  he  told  the  earl,  that  he 
feemed  to  be  intent  upon  nothing  but  blood  and 
flaughter.  Eflex  explained  himfelf  upon  this,  that 
the  blood  and  flaughter  of  the  queen's  enemies 
might  be  very  lawfully  his  intention  :  that  he  was 
not  againft  a  folid,  but  a  fpecious  and  precarious 
peace ;  that  the  Spaniards  were  a  fubtle  and  ambi- 
tious people,  who  had  contrived  to  do  England 
more  mifchief  in  time  of  peace  than  of  war;  and, 
that,  as  to  an  enemy,  whofe  hands  it  was  impofli- 
ble  to  bind  by  treaty,  it  was  better  not  to  tie  up 
our  own.  The  treafurer  at  laft  produced  a  prayer- 
book,  in  which  he  {hewed  Eflex  this  paflage,  "  Men 
of  blood  fhall  not  live  out  half  their  days." 

Eflex,  in  vindication  of  his  own  opinion,  drew 
up  an  APOLOGY,  (which  he  addrefied  to  his  learned- 
friend  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon)  "  againft  thofe  who 
jealoufly  and  malicioufly  tax  him  to  be  the  only 
hinderer  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his  country  :'* 
this  piece,  is  a  lafting  memorial  of  his  great  abili- 
ties, both  as  a  ftatefman,  and  a  writer ;  but  bein  *• 
printed  and  publiftied,  it  gave  great  offence  to  the 
queen,  who  abhorred  nothing  fo  much,  as  fubmit- 
ting  any  political  meafure  to  the  notice,  and  con- 
fequently  to  the  ftriclures  of  the  people. 

To  add  to  his  misfortune,  death  deprived  him 
of  his  great  patron  the  lord  Burleigh  ;  and  now  his 
enemies,  freed  from  all  reftraint,  began  to  form  a 
powerful  party  againft  him.  But  he  ftiu  had  fuch 
an  afcendency  over  the  queen,  that  if  he  had  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  decent  refpecl  to  his  fove- 
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reign,   all  their  attempts   to  difgrace  him  would 
have  been  abortive. 

By  the  death  of  the  lord-treafurer  Burleigh,  the 
•chancellorfhip  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  be- 
came vacant ;  upon  which,  that  learned  body  chofe 
the  earl  of  Eflex  in  his  room.  Upon  this  account 
he  went  down  to  pay  them  a  vifit,  was  entertained 
at  Queen's- college  with  great  magnificence  ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  their  affection,  the  room  in  which  he 
ffept  was,  long  after,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
EHex-chamber.  We  may  account  this  one  of  the 
laft  inftances  of  this  great  man's  felicity,  for  he 
was  now  advanced  too  high  to  fit  at  eafe  j  and  thofe 
who  wifhed  for  bis  honours  and  his  employments, 
watched  every  opportunity  to  accomplifh  his  fall. 

In  this  fituation  of  his  affairs,  unfortunately,  in- 
ftead  of  controuling  his  high  and  flubborn  fpirit, 
iie  fuffered  his  paflions  to  get  the  better  of  his  rea- 
fon,  when  his  advice  was  not  followed,  he  afTumed 
the  tone  of  a  dictator  j  and  if  this  failed  him,  he 
then  affected  to  treat  his  opponents  with  fuperci- 
lious  contempt.  In  a  difpute  with  the  queen,  con- 
cerning the  choice  of  a  proper  perfon  to  be  fent 
out  governor  of  Ireland,  towards  the  end  of  rhe 
year  1598,  unable  to  prevail  upon  her  Majefty  to 
relinquish  her  own  nomination  of  Sir  William 
Knollys,  the  earl's  uncle,  in  oppofition  to  his  re- 
commendation of  Sir  George  Carew,  he  had  the 
•infolence  to  turn  his  back  upon  her  Majefty,  who, 
taking  fire  at  this  unmanly  refentment,  inftantly 
gave  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  cheek  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  bidding  him  go  and  be  hanged. 

Theexafperated  earl,  lofmgall  prefence  of  mind, 
committed  a  fecond  error,  as  unmanly  as  the  firft, 
for  he  put  his  hand  to  his  fword  ;  upon  which  the 
lord  high  admiral  rufhed  in  between  him  and  the 
queen,  and  EfTex  withdrew,  fwearing  bitterly,  that 
Ue  neither  could,  nor  would  put  up  with  fuch  an 

affront  j 
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affront ;  but  thofe,  who  make  him  guilty  of  a 
third  miftake  ftill  grofler  than  all  the  reft,  feem  to 
have  been  as  mad  as  himfelf.  They  add,  that  he 
faid  he  would  not  have  taken  it  from  Henry  VIII. 
himfelf.  Afluredly,  a- great  general  might  have 
been  excufed  for  refenting  a  blow  from  a  royd 
mafter,  which  he  ought  to  have  overlooked  from 
the  hand  of  a  royal  miftrefs,  who  had  loaded  h:m 
with  favours. 

His  ruin  may  be  dated  from  this  event,  for  Eli- 
zabeth, naturally  jealous  of  her  authority,  and 
alarmed  at  the  impetuofity  of  his  temper,  though 
{he  appeared  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  from  a  mo- 
tive of  prudence,  no  longer  placed  the  fame  unli- 
mited confidence  in  him. 

An  event  happened  much  about  this  time,  which 
fhewed  the  fentiments"  the  enemies  of  England  had 
of  the  earl,  and  ought  therefore  to   have  endeared 
him  to  fuch  as  had  a  real  affection  for  their  coun- 
try :  one  Edward  Squire  was  feized  and  imprifoned 
for  treafon,  and  his  cafe  came  out  to  be  this ;  he 
had  been  a  groom  in  the  queen's  ftables,  went  af- 
terwards to  fea  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  was  taken 
prifoner  and  carried  to  Spain,  where  he  was  per- 
fuaded  by  a  jefuit  to  undertake  poifoning  the  earl 
of  EfTex,  and  afterwards  queen  Elizabeth  :  for  per- 
forming which,  he  had  poifon  given  him  in  a  blad- 
der.    He  found  means  to  rub  this,  as  he  was  di- 
rected, upon  the  pommel  of  the  queen's  faddle  ; 
got  himfelf  afterwards  recommended  to  ferve  on 
board  the  earl's  fhip  in  the  ifland  voyage,  where, 
in  like  manner,  he  poifoned  both  the  arms  of  his 
great  chair }  yet  no  effect  followed  in  either  cafe. 
Upon  this,  the  Spanifli  jefuit,  fufpe&ing  the  man 
and  not  his  drug,  caufed  information  to  be  given 
in  England  againft  Squire,  who,  finding  himfelf 
betrayed  by  his  confeffor,  opened  the  whole  fcene, 
and  plainly  acknowledged  his  endeavours  to  dif- 
L  2  patch 
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patch  both  the  queen  and  the  earl  j  for  which  he 
was  defervedly  executed. 

The  miferies  of  Ireland  continued  all  this  time, 
•or  rather  increafed  ;  and,  when  propofals  were  made, 
in  the  queen's  council,  for  fending  over  a  new  go- 
vernor, with  certain  reflections,  EfTex  took  occa- 
fion  of  (hewing,  that  nothing  had  been  hitherto  fo 
expenfive  as  an  ill-timed  frugality ;  and,  that  the 
Irifh  rebels  had  been  the  only  gainers  by  the  re- 
ftraint  put  upon  the  Englifh  deputies.  Thofe  who 
hated  the  earl,  were  not  difpleafed  when  they  found 
him  in  this  difpofition,  and,  at  length,  in  their 
turn,  took  occafion  from  his  objections,  to  fuggeft, 
that  the  total  reduction  of  that  ifland  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  none  but  himfelf ;  which,  at  firft,  he 
declined  :  but  perceiving  that  he  could  enjoy  little 
quiet  or  comfort  at  home  j  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  maintained  his  credit  j  and  that,  by  dif- 
appointing  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  he  fliould 

Gradually  lofe  them,  he  confented  to  accept  the 
ital  poft  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  agreed 
to  go  over  to  that  kingdom,  which  had  been  the  grave 
of  his  father's  fortunes,  and,  which  his  beft  friends 
forefaw,  would  prove  the  gulph  of  his  own.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  he  had  a  great  army  granted  him, 
•that  due  care  was  taken  for  the  payment  of  it  j  that 
his  powers  were  very  ample,  and  his  appointments 
very  great ;  but  thefe  were  obtained  with  many 
itruggles,  and  notice  was  taken  of  every  thing  he 
promifcd,  or  feemed  to  promife,  in  order  to  obtain 
them  ;  and,  when  all  things  were  regulated,  he 
was  fo  far  from  going  with  a'acrity,  as  to  a  place 
which  he  had  fought,  and  to  a  command  which  he 
meditated  for  the  fake  of  greater  things,  that  he 
feemed  rather  to  look  upon  it  as  a  banimment,  and 
as  a  place  afligned  him  to  retreat  from  his  fovereign's 
prefent  difpleafure,  rather  than  a  potent  govern- 
ment bellowed  upon  him  by  her  favour. 

The 
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The  truth  of  this  is  apparent,  from  an  epiftle  of 
his  to  the  queen,  written  after  his  appointment  to 
the  government  of  Ireland,  and  before  his  embar- 
kation for  that  kingdom.  It  is  prcferved  in  the 
Harleian  MSS.  at  the  Mufeum,  from  which,  the 
following  copy  was  taken  : 

"  To  the  Queen. 

"  From  a  mind  delighting  in  forrow ;  from  fpi- 
rits  wafted  with  paffion  ;  from  a  heart  torn  in  pieces 
with  care,  grief,  and  travail,  from  a  man  that  ha- 
teth  himfelf,  and  all  things  dfe  that  keep  him  alive  ; 
what  fervice  can  your  Majefty  expedr,  fmce  any 
fervice  pad,  deferves  no  more  than  banifhment  and 
profcription  to  the  curfedeft  of  all  iflands  ?  It  is 
your  rebels  pride  and  fucceffion  muft  give  me  leave 
to  ranfom  myfelf  out  of  this  hateful  prifon,  out  of 
my  loathed  body;  which,  if  it  happen  fo,  your 
Majefty  fhall  have  no  caufe  to  miflike  the  fafliion 
of  my  death,  fmce  the  courfe  of  my  life  could  never 
pleafe  you. 

"  Happy  he  could  finifh  forth  his  fate 
"  In  fome  unhaunted  defert,  moft  obfcure 
li  From  all  fociety,  from  love  and  hate 
"  Of  worldly  folk  ;  then  fhould  he  fleep  fee  u  re  j 

"  Then  wake  again,  and  yield  God  ever  praii'e  ; 
"  Content   with    hips,  and   haws,   and   bramble- 
berry  ; 

"  In  contemplation  paiLng  out  his  days, 
"  And  change  of   holy   thoughts  to  make   h'ra 

merry  : 

'*  Who,  when  he  dies,  his  tomb  may  be  a  bufh, 
"  Where    harmlefs    Robin    dwells,    with    gentle- 
Thrufli. 

Your  Majefty's  exiled  fervant, 
ROBERT     ESSE  X.'> 
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On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1599,  n's  commiffion 
for  lord  lieutenant  paired  the  great-feal ;  and,  on 
the  twenty-feventh  of  the  fame  month,  about  two 
in  the  afternoon,  he  fet  out  from  Seething-lane, 
and  paflmg  through  the  city  in  a  plain  habit,  ac- 
companied by  many  of  the  nobility,  he  was  attended 
by  vaft  crowds  of  people  out  of  town  ;  and  it  was 
obferved,  with  a  view,  perhaps,  to  prepare  the  world 
to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  his  conduct,  that  the  wea- 
ther was  exceeding  fair  when  he  took  horfe,  but, 
by  that-time  he  came  to  Iflington,  there  was  a 
heavy  florm  of  rain,  attended  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  like  bad  weather  he  met  with  at 
lea,  fo  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Dublin,  or  take 
upon  him  his  charge,  before  the  fifteenth  of  April, 

J599- 

He  found  th.ngs  in  that  country  in  a  itate  very 

different  from  what  he  expected,  and  perceived  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  at  leaft  to  any  pur- 
pofe,  till  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country 
in  which  he  was  to  act.  He  found,  likewife,  that 
the  new-raifed  men  he  had  brought  over  were  alto- 
gether unfit  for  aclion,  till  they  were  feafoned  to 
the  country,  and  well  acquainted  with  difcipline. 
Thefe  confiderations  hindered  him  from  marching 
directly  to  UHter,  left  the  earl  of  Tyrone  fhould 
talce  any  advantage  of  his  weaknefs  ;  and  the  coun- 
cil defiring  that  he  would  fupprels  fome  diforders 
in  Munfter,  he  theught  that  a  fair  occifion  of 
exercifing  his  new  troops,  and  did  it  effectually. 

On  his  return  to  Dublin,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  queen,  containing  a  free  and  full  reprefentation 
of  the  ftate  of  things  in  that  country;  which  molt 
admirable  performance,  pointing  out  all  the  fteps 
that  were  afterwards  taken,  and  by  which  his  fuC- 
ceflbr  made  an  end  of  the  war,  remains  upon  record 
in  Ireland.  This  letter  he  fent  over  to  the  queen 
by  his  fecretary,  in  hopes,  that  from  thence,  (he 

might 
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might  have  derived  a  juft  notion  of  the  ftate  of 
things  in  that  ifland  ;  but  it  produced  no  fuch  effect ;. 
on  the  contrary,  the  queen  was  exceedingly  pro- 
voked that  he  had  not  marched  into  Ulfter,  in  or-» 
der  to  attack  Tyrone,  and  repeated  her  orders  upon 
that  head  in  very  ftrong  terms.  Before  thcfe  arrived, 
however,  Sir  Henry  Harrington,  with  fome  of  the 
frefh  troops,  h^d  been  worile  j  by  an  inferior  num- 
ber of  the  OBrians  ;  which  fo  provoked  Eflex, 
that  he  camiered  all  the  officers,  and  decimated  the 
private  men. 

When  he  received  the  queen's  orders,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  marching  into  Ulfter,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  enter  the  county  of  Ophelie,  to  re- 
c'ucc  the  O'Connors  and  the  O'Moores  ;  which  he 
performed  ;  but  his  troops  were  fo  harrafled  r,nd 
climinimed  thereby,  that,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
ient  of  the  council  of  Ireland,  he  wrote  home  for 
a  recruit  of  two  thoufand  men.  In  the  midfl  of 
thefe  crofTes  in  Ireland,  an  army  was  fuddenly  raifed 
in  England,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  ;  no-body  well  knowing  why  :  but, 
in  reality,  from  the  fuggeftions  of  the  earl's  enemies 
to  the  queen,  that  he  rather  meditated  an  invanon 
on  his  native  country,  than  the  /eduction  of  the 
Irifli  rebels. 

At  length,  Effcx,  intending  to  proceed  d;re&!y 
to  UHter,  lent  orders  to  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  who. 
commanded  in  Connaught,  to  march  towards  the 
enemy  on  that  fide,  that  Tyrone  might  be  obliged 
to  divide  his  forces  ;  which  was  executed,  but  with 
fuch  ill  fortune,  that  the  Englifh,  being  furprifcd, 
were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  their  commander  in 
chief,  together  with  Sir  Alexander  RiitelifTc,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  men. 

But  this  frefh  difappointment,  did   not  prevent 
his   march   againft  Tyrone,  as  foon  as  the   rein- 
forcement from  England  arrived.     His  army,  even. 
L.<  with 
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with  this  augmentation,  was  confiderably  inferior 
to  that  of  Tyrone ;  and,  to  add  to  his  diftrefs,  a 
general  diflike  to  the  fervice  prevailed  among  his 
troops,  fo  that  many  deferted,  and  others  counter- 
feited ficknefjj ;  the  feafon  alfo  was  too  far  advanced 
for  him  to  be  able  to  bring  on  adecifive  action  with 
the  enemy,  who,  polFefTed  of  all  the  ftrong  holds, 
and  advantageous  fituations  for  encampment,  feemed 
refolved  to  harrafs  the  Englifh  troops,  by  fatiguing 
marches  and  countermarches,  and  to  avoid  a  battle 
by  every  ftratagem  of  war. 

Thus  circumstanced,  he  accepted  the  propofal 
of  a  conference  with  Tyrone,  who  fent  an  ex- 
prefs  to  him  for  that  purpofe  by  a  fpecial  mef- 
fenger.  The  generals,  according  ta  the  agree- 
ment, met  alone,  at  fome  diftance  from  their 
camps,  which  were  formed  on  the  oppofite  banks 
of  a  river. 

The  earl  of  Tyrone,  as  a  mark  of  refpecl  and 
fubmiffion  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  advanced  from 
his  fide  of  the  ford  of  Ballyclynch  into  the  river, 
faddle  deep ;  and  being  then  within  hearing,  he 
conferred  with  Effex^  who  remained  on  the  oppofite 
banir.  This  interview  happened  on  the  8th  of 
September,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  to  the  firft 
of  May,  to  be  rr.tified  however  afrefh  every  fix 
weeks,  and  to  be  broke  of?  by  either  party,  on 
g-iving  fourteen  days  notice  from  the  expiration  of 
any  of  the  intermediate  periods :  the  policy  of 
Eii'ex,  in  this  referved  condition,  is  evident ;  for 
all  he  wanted,  was  to  gain  time  to  repair  to  Eng- 
land, to  counter-ac~t  the  defigns  of  his  enemies  ; 
and  in  cafe  the  queen  fhould  blame  him  for  treat- 
ing with  Tyrone,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  declare, 
that  he  could  renew  the  war,  if  her  Ma] eft y  thou0ht 
proper,  in  a  few  days. 

However,  his  aitifice  not  only  failed  of  its  effect, 
but  appeared  to  the  queen  to  be  fuch  an  unwarrant- 
able 
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able  ftretcth  of  power  in  a  fubjec~l,  that  {he  rea- 
dily liitened  to  the  fuggeftions  of  ths  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, who  all  pcrfuaded  her,  that  this  treaty  con- 
cealed a  treafonable  defign  to  invade  England  with 
the  aflHrance  of  Tyrone's  army,  joined  to  his  own* 
forces ;  and  as  thefe  minifters  had  the  chief  admini- 
ftration  of  public  affairs,  and  had  conilantly  op- 
pofed  Eflex,  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing  that  their 
perfonal  fears  fhould  have  made  them  fufpecT:  too- 
much,  efpecially  as  Eflex  had  openly  declared  he 
would  ufe  every  means  in  his  power  to  remove 
them  from  the  queen's  perfon  and  councils  foE 
ever,  yet  fpme  of  our  moft  refpeclable  hiirorians, 
feem  to  think,  that  unlawful  connections  took, 
place  between  Tyrone  and  Eflex  at  their  private 
meeting ;  and  from  not  permitting  any  of  their- 
attendants  to  be  prefent,  a  prefumptive  proof  of> 
treafon  is  adduced.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  took  a  ftep  immediately  after  the 
treaty  with  Tyrone,  which  merited  fevere  chaftife- 
ment  from  his  fovereign,  for  he  quitted  the  fu- 
preme  command  with  which  {he  had  inverted  him, 
and  leaving  the  affairs  of  Ireland  in  an  unfettled 
defperate  ftate,  repaired  privately  to  England  a- 
gainlt  the  confent  of  his  privy  council  there,  and: 
at  the  very  in(rant  he  had  received  inftruiStions- 
from  the  privy  council  at  home,  to  act  with  more, 
vigour  againft  the  rebels  in  that  kingdom. 

He  arrived  in  England,  before  the  miniflry  on 
the  queen  had  the  flighteft  notice,  or  even  any  fuf- 
picion  of  his  rafli  delign  ;  and  by  riding  night  and: 
day,  he  reached  the  court  before  any  intelligence 
could  be  conveyed  to  his  enemies.  His  eagen.«  fs> 
to  fee  the  queen  before  fhe  could  confult  her.  mi- 
nifters upon  his  return,  was  Ib  great,  that  without 
ftaying  to  change  his  drtis,  in  the  dirty  cor.ditionj 

L  5  he 
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he  was  in,  he  entered  the  queen's  bed-chamber, 
who  was  but  juft  rifen,  and  was  fitting  with  her 
hair  about  her  face  :  the  earl  inftantly  fell  on  his 
knees  at  her  feet,  kiffed  her  hand,  and  intreated  a 
private  conference,  which  we  may  prefume  turned 
upon  the  necefiity  of  his  prefence,  to  wipe  off  the 
afperfions  caft  on  him  by  his*  enemies,  and  it  is 
certain  he  fo  far  prevailed,  before  the  queen  had 
time  to  reflect  on  his  unprecedented  conduit,  that 
he  withdrew  with  vifible  marks  of  fatisfaclion, 
and  was  heard  to  fay,  though  he  had  met  with 
ftorms  abroad,  he  had  found  a  fweet  calm  at 
home. 

But  as  foon  as  the  news  of  his  reception  at 
court  reached  the  ears  of  the  lord  high  admiral, 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  now  lord  treafurer,  they  re- 
paired to  court,  and  moft  probably  afcribed  the 
earl's  fecret  journey  to  England,  to  difloyal  and 
factious  motives,  for  when  Efiex  returned  to  her 
majefty  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  the  ftcrm  ga- 
thering againft  him,  for  ihe  not  only  received  him 
with  great  coolnefs,  but  ordered  him  to  be  con- 
fined to  his  houfe,  and  to  fubmit  his  conduct  in 
Ireland,  as  well  as  his  defertion  of  his  high  fta- 
tion,  to  the  examination  of  the  privy  council  ; 
the  refult  of  which  was,  his  commitment  to  the 
cuftody  of  the  lord  keeper  Egerton,  and  all  inter- 
courfe  was  cut  off  between  him  and  his  friends, 
even  by  letters,  nor  was  the  countefs  of  Effex 
permitted  to  fee  him. 

At  this  time,  it  is  probable,  the  queen  would 
have  been  appeafed,  if  he  had  afkect  pardon  afad 
returned  to  Ireland  ;  nor  is  it  fufpecled,  that  his 
enemies  had  any  worfe  deiign  againft  him,  than 
that  of  keeping  him  at  a  diftance  from  court.  But 
his  pride  was  too  deeply  wounded  ;  and  though  he 
behaved  with  great  humility  to  appearance  j  yet 

he 
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He  was  fo  {truck  with  the  queen's  change  of  be- 
haviour, and  the  manifeft  advantage  his  enemies 
had  gained  over  him,  by  his  own  rafhnefs,  that  it 
threw  him  into  a  dangerous  illnefs  ;  upon  which' 
the  queen  relented  ;  fhe  even  went  fo  far,  as  to 
fend  meffages  to  himr  and  affured  him,  if  it  could 
have  been  done,  confiftent  with  her  honour,  fhe 
would  have  vifited  him  ;  and  his  diforder  proceeding 
from  grief  and  vexation,  her  majelly's  kindnefs 
reiWed  him  to  health,  after  he  had  been  in  a 
weak  and  languifhing  condition  near  three  months. 
But  a  new  and  moft  fmgular  incident,  brought 

O  C3 

upon  him  a  return  of  the  queen's  indignation,  foon 
after  his  recovery.  An  hiirory  of  the  firft  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  containing  the  depofition 
of  Richard  II.  was  publifhed  by  Dr.  Hayward,  an 
author  of  repute,  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Efiex, 
and  a  remarkable  expreflion  in  the  dedication  ferv- 
ed  to  alarm  the  natural  jealoufy  of  Elizabeth,  and 
to  confirm  the  reports  fhe  had  heard  ef  his  trea- 
fonable  intentions.  "  He  is  rtyled  the  prefent 
'«  judge,  and  future  hope  of  the  Englifh  nation." 
For  which  the  author  was  fined  and  imprifoned. 
But  in  the  fummsr  of  the  year  1600,  Efiex  re- 
covered his  liberty  ;  and,  in  the  autumn  follow- 
ing, he  made  Mr.  CufFe,  who  had  been  his  fecre- 
tary  in  Ireland,  his  chief  confident,  who  laboured 
to  perfuade  him,  that  fubmiflion  would  never  do 
him  any  good  ;  that  the  queen  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  faction,  who  were  his  enemies  j  and,  that  the 
only  way  to  reftore  his  fortune,  was  to  find  the 
means,  at  any  rate,  to  obtain  an  audience,  in> 
which  he  might  be  able  to  reprefent  his  own 
cafe.  The  earl  heard  this  dangerous  advice 
without  confenting  to  it,  till  he  found  there  was 
no  hopes  of  getting  his  farm  of  the  fweet  wines 
renewed  j  then,  it  is  faid,  that,  giving,  looie 
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to  his  paffion,  he  let  fall  many  vehement  expref- 
fions  ;  and,  amongft  the  reft,  this  fatal  reflection, 
<c  that  the  queen  grew  old  and  cankered,  and 
"  that  her  mind  was  as  crooked  as  her  carcafe." 
Camden  fays,  that  this  was  aggravated  by  fome  of 
tha  ccurt  ladies,  whom  he  had  difappointed  in 
their  intrigues.  His  enemies,  who  had  exa£l  in- 
telligence of  all  he  propofed,  having  provided  ef- 
feclually  againft  the  execution  of  his  defigns,  hur- 
ried him  upon  his  fate,  by  a  meflage  fcnt  on  the 
evening  of  the  feventh  of  February,  1601,  re- 
quiring him  to  attend  the  council,  which  he  de- 
clined. He  then  gave  out  that  they  fought  his 
life,  kept  a  watch  in  Effex  houfe  all  night,  and 
fummoned  his  friends,  for  his  defence,  the  next 
morning. 

The  queen  being  informed  of  the  great  refort  of 
people  -^f  all  ranks  to  the  earl,  fent  the  lord-keep- 
er Egerton,  the  earl  of  Worcefter,  Sir  Francis 
Knollvs  and  the  lord-chief-juftice  Popham,  to 
know  his  grievances  j  whom,  after  a  fhort  and  in- 
effectual conference,  he  confined  ;  and  then,  at- 
tended by  the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton, 
the  lord  Sands,  the  lord  Monteagle,  and  about 
two  hundred  gentlemen,  he  went  into  the  city, 
where  the  earl  of  Bedford,  the  lord  Cromwell,  and 
fome  other  gentlemen,  joined  him  ;  but  his  de- 
pendance  on  the  populace  failed  him  ;  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cecil  prevailing  upon  his  brother,  the  lord 
Burleigh,  to  go  with  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick,  then 
king  at  arms,  and  proclaim  Effex  and  his  adhe- 
rents traitors,  in  the  principal  itreets,  the  earl 
found  it  impoffible  to  return  to  his  houfe  by  land  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  fent  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  be- 
fore, to  releafe  the  chief  juftice,  who,  for  his  own 
fake,  thought  fit  to  extend  that  order  to  the  reft  of 
the  privy-counfellers  $  and  then  with  his  principal 
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attendants,  he  returned  in  boats  to  Eirex-houfe  j 
which  was  quickly  inverted  by  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, lord-admiral,  with  a  great  force  j  to 
whom,  after  many  difputes,  and  fome  blood  fpilt, 
he  and  his  aflbciates  at  laft  furrendered. 

Eflex  was  carried  that  night  to  the  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury's  palace  at  Lambeth,  with  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  and  the  next  day  they  were  fent  to 
the  Tower. 

Great  pains  were  now  taken  to  draw  from  him  very 
large  and  full  confeflions  ;  which  was  the  more  eafy, 
as  he  was  truly  and  fmcerely  pious ;  and,  after  he  was 
once  perfuaded,  that  his  project  was  of  a  treafon- 
able  nature,  he  made  a  point  of  confcience  to  dif- 
clofe  all  he  knew,  though  it  was  highly  prejudi- 
cial to  his  friends,  and  could  do  no  good  to  him- 
felf;  and,  indeed,  he  did  not  appear  either  to  de- 
fign  or  defire  it. 

On  the  iQth  of  February,  the  earl  of  EfTex, 
and  his  friend  the  earl  of  Southampton  were 
brought  to  their  trial  before  twenty-five  peers,  who 
unanimoufly  found  them  guilty  of  high  treafon  ; 
and  indeed  the  overt-a&s  were  fo  manifeft,  that 
the  warmeft  friends  of  the  unhappy  ElFex  were 
aftoniflied  at  his  perfifting  in  his  innocence,  inftead 
of  throwing  himlelf  on  the  mercy  of  the  queen, 
and  foliciting  the  recommendation  of  his  judges. 
When  fentcnce  was  pronounced  by  lord  Buck- 
hurft,  appointed  lord  high  fteward  for  this  occ*.- 
fion,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  received  it  as  a 
man  fenfible  of  the  heinous  crime  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty;  his  behaviour  was  ferene  and 
fubmiflive  j  he  intreated  the  good  offices  of  his 
brother  peers,  in  fuch  pathetic  terms,  that  he  ex- 
cited the  compaffion  of  all  the  fpe&ators  ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  he  owed  his  pardon  to  their 
lordfhips,  for  he  had  laboured  under  the  queen's 
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difpleafure,  before  this  laft  ofFence,  on  account  of 
his  marrying  without  her  majefty's  confent. 

The  earl  of  EfTex  acted  a  very  different  part, 
he  faid  in  a  haughty  ftrain,  that  he  was  prepared 
to  die,  and  though  he  would  not  wifli  to  have  it 
reprefented  to  the  queen  that  he  defpifed  her  cle- 
mency, yet  he  defired  it  might  be  underftood,  that 
he  fhould  not  folicit  it  by  any  mean  fubmiffions. 

However,  it  is  certain,  that  he  relaxed,  as  to 
his  obftinate  denial  of  his  guilt,  fhortly  after  his 
condemnation,  and  made  an  ample  confeilion  in. 
the  Tower  of  the  confpiracy,  to  Aftiton  his  chap- 
lain, and  was  reconciled  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
whom  he  had  juftly  confidered  as  his  greatefr.  ene- 
my. Sir  Robert  poflefled  the  political  talents  of 
his  father,  but  not  his  integrity,  fo  that  his  ta- 
lents were  fometimes  abufed,  and^  particularly  in 
the  cafe  of  the  earl  of  Eflex,  whofe  ruin  he  occa- 
fioned,  by  artful  tricks  of  flate ;  fuch  as  procur- 
ing him  to  be  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,, 
and  then  fending  him  inftructions  which  he  knew 
he  could  not  follow,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  force  ; 
at  the  fame  time,  availing  himfelf  of  his  abfence, 
f\e  mifreprefented  all  his  actions  to  the  queen  ; 
and  by  thefe  means  hurried  him  into  thofe  crimi- 
nal exceffes,  which  proved  fatal  to  him.  Cecil  is 
even  accufed  of  having  taken  a  bafe  unwarrantable 
(rep  to  determine  Effex  to  quit  Ireland  precipitate- 
ly, which  was  the  foundation  of  his  difgrace,  by 
flopping  all  the  fhips  bound  from  England  for  Ire- 
land, except  one,  which  failed  direci  for  Dublin, 
and  by  his  orders  carried  over  and  fpread  a  falfe 
report  of  the  queen's  death :  an  event  which  he 
knew  would  make  EfTex  defert  his  ftation. 

The  earl  now  caft  a  blemifh  on  his  character, 
indcpendant  of  his  public  conduct,  which  turned 
the  tideof  his  popularity,  and  made  his  death  much 
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lefs  lamented  than  might  have  been  expe&ed,  as  he 
had  been  fuch  a  favourite  with  all  orders  of  men. 
He  unneceifarily  gave  up  his  friends,  delivering  in 
his  own  hand-writing  a  detail  of  his  connections, 
which  proved  fatal  to  feveral  who  had  not  the  leaft 
apprehenfion  of  being  thus  betrayed  by  the  very 
man,  who  had  feduced  them  into  a  treafonable 
correfpondence  with  him.  Amongft  others,  the 
lord  Montjoy,  refident  in  France,  was  recalled 
and  committed  to  the  Tower ;  nor  is  it  at  all  im- 
probable that  the  high  fpirit  of  EfTex,  fuggefted  to 
him,  after  he  was  fenfible  of  his  guilt,  this  me- 
thod of  faving  his  own  life,  as  Jefs  degrading 
than  that  of  foliciting  for  mercy  :  the  difcovery 
of  the  whole  plot,  he  might  confider  as  a  fervice, 
which  intitled  him  to  a  pardon  as  a  matter  of 
right,  not  of  conceflion. 

However  this  be,  it  was  natural  for  Elizabeth 
to  feel  fome  reluctance  to  fign  the  warrant  for  tak- 
ing off  the  head  of  a  nobleman,  who  had  been 
her  profefled  favourite,  who  notwithftanding  all 
his  vices,  had  done  the  nation  fignal  fervice  upon 
various  occafions,  and  had  fo  lately  been  the  or- 
nament of  her  court ;  in  which  he  was  refpeclied1 
for  every  amiable  accomplifhment ;  fhe  accordingly 
appeared  irrefolute,  but  after  waiting  a  few  days, 
in  expectation  he  would  fue  for  a  pardon,  fhe  was 
exafperated  at  his  pride,  and  her  own  getting  the 
better  of  any  remaining  affection  for  him,  flie 
figned  the  warrant,  and  ordered  his  execution, 
complying  only  with  his  wi/h,  in  permitting  it  to  be 
as  private  as  poffible.  A  fcaffold  was  therefore  pre- 
pared in  the  inner  court  of  the  Tower,  and  ha 
was  beheaded  on  the  25th  of  February  1601,  only 
a  few  of  the  aldermen,  and  fome  noblemen  of  the 
court,  being  prefent,  by  the  exprefs  command  of 
the  queen ;  it  was  thought  however,  extremely 
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ndecent,    that   Sir  Walter  Raleigh,    his    avowed 
nemy,  was  of  the  number,  and  it  created  fuch  a 
murmur,  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw. 

The  behaviour  of  Eiiex  in  his  laft  moments 
was  truly  penitent  and  devout,  and  though  at  the 
point  of  being  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  he 
did  not  exprefs  any  folicitude  for  life,  or  fear  of 
death  j  but  unfortunately,  he  muft  have  fuffered 
great  mortal  pain,  for  the  executioner  gave  him 
three  blows  of  the  axe,  before  he  fevered  the  head 
from  the  body. 

Thus  fell  the  gallant  Earl  of  Effex,  whofe  mi- 
litary glory,  loyalty  to  his  fovereign,  (the  treafon 
for  which  he  fuffered  excepted)  zeal  for  the  true 
intereft  and  profperity  of  his  country,  and  many 
eminent  virtues,  would  have  rendered  him  one  of 
the  brighteft  characters  in  the  records  of  fame  ;  if 
ambition,  felf-conceit,  and  impetuofity  of  temper, 
which  are  but  too  frequently  the  companions  of 
rapid  profperity  in  the  early  ftages  of  life,  had 
not  triumphed  over  fortitude,  reafon  and  inte- 
grity. 

His  royal  miftrefs  did  not  long  furvive  this  do- 
meftic  calamity,  and  the  ill  ftate  of  health  which 
came  upon  her  after  the  death  of  the  countefs  of 
Nottingham,  has  by  moft  hiftorians  been  attri- 
buted to  a  confeffion  made  by  the  countefs  on  her 
death-bed  to  the  queen  concerning  Effex ;  the: 
particulars  of  this  interview  and  fecret,  will  be. 
found  in  the  fucceeding  life  of  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, which  follows  next,  in  order,  as  his 
lordfhip,  after  the  fall  of  Effex,  was  the  queen's 
principal  confident,  and  in  fa&,  her  firft  ininifter. 
of  ftate. 

The  earl  of  Effex  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
learned  men,  and  feveral  fmall  traces  written  by 
him,  have  likewifs  obtained  him  a  place,  in  the 
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ingenious  Mr.  Walpole's  catalogue  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors,  who  beftows  very  great  encomi- 
ums on  a  ftate  of  Ireland,  drawn  up  by  the  earl  and 
tranfmitted  to  the  queen ;  ftyling  it  a  mafterly 
compofition,  in  which  the  abilities  of  a  great  ge- 
neral and  ftatefman  are  confpicuous,  as  well  as  the 
talents  of  a  fine  writer. 

%*  Authorities.  Camden's  Annals.  Baker's 
Chronicle.  Winftanley's  Englifh  Worthies. 
Birch's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Hume's  Hiftory  of  England. 
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CHARLES     HOWARD, 
EARL  of  NOTTINGHAM, 

AND 

LORD  HIGH  ADMIRAL  of  E  N  G  I>  A  N  D. 

Including  an  Account  of  the  laft  Illnefs  and  Death 
of  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

[A.  D.  1536,  to  1603.] 

TH  E  glorious  catalogue  of  immortal  patriots, 
whofe  valour,  vvifoom  and  integrity  fup- 
ported  the  dignity,  and  preferved  the  independency 
of  the  realm  of  England,  at  a  crifis,  when  the 
rnoft  formidable  power  of  Europe,  aided  by  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  and  the  fecrct  enemies  of  our 
happy  conltitution  meditit.d  her  ruin  ;  is  now  to 
be  clofed  with  concife  memoirs  of  the  illuftrious 
admiral,  who  had  the  command1- of  the  Englifh 
fleet  in  that  great  and  victorious  engagement,  which 
happily  decided  the  fate  of  this  country,  and  fixed 
the  flandard  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  on  a 
fure  and  permanent  bafis. 

Charles  Howard  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Howard, 
created  baron  of  Effingham  in  Surry,  by  queen, 
Mary  in  1554,  and  railed  to  the  dignity  of  lord 
high  admiral,  in  which  office  he  was  continued  by 
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queen  Elizabeth,  till  age  and  infirmities  rendered 
him  unfit  for  that  a&ive  department,  and  then  he 
was  made  lord-privy-feal,  in  which  ftation  he  died 
in  1572.  This,  h  s  only  fon  was  born  in  1536, 
and  in  his  early  youth,  having  difcovered  an  incli- 
nation for  the  fea  fervice,  his  father  bred  him  up 
under  him,  and  took  him  out  with  him  upon  feme 
cruifing  voyages,  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  In  the 
fecond  year  of  Elizabeth,  by  his  father's  intereft 
with  the  queen,  he  was  appointed  ambaHador  ex-, 
traordinary,  to  compliment  Charles  IX.  of  France 
on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  ; 
and  this  his  J&rft  promotion  was  confidered  as  a 
fignal  inftance  of  the  queen's  favour,  as  he  was  then 
not  quite  twenty-three  years  of  age.  The  next 
account  we  have  of  him  is  in  the  year  1569,  he 
was  made  general  of  the  horfe,  under  the  earl  of 
SuiTex,  warden  of  the  northern  marches,  on  oc- 
caiion  of  the  infurre&ion,  headed  by  the  earls  of 
Weftmoreland  and  Northumberland,  in  favour  of 
Mary  queen  of  the  Scots  j  in  this  fervice  he  greatly 
fignalized  himfelf,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
fuppreffion  of  the  rebellion,  having  obliged  the 
earl  of  Weftmoreland  to  fly,  and  take  refuge  in 
Scotland,  before  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, who  bringing  a  confiderable  reinforcement 
from  the  midland  counties,  to  the  afliftance  of  the 
earl  of  Suffex,  lord  Charles  Howard,  and  Sir 
George  Bowes,  completed  the  victory  over  the  re- 
bels, which  they  had  partly  accomplished. 

In  1570,  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  ten  {hips  of 
the  line  was  given  to  lord  Charles  Howard,-  with 
inftruclions  to  receive  the  Imperial  and  Spanifh, 
fleets,  which  were  to  convoy  the  emperor's  fifter, 
Anne  of  Auftria  to  the  coaft  of  Spain,  at  their 
entrance  into,  and  to  efcort  them  through  the 
Britifh  channel.  Upon  this  occafion,  our  gallant 
«ommaa,icr  bravely  maintained  the  privileges  of 
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the  Britifh  flag,  by  obliging  the  fleets,  confifting 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  fail,  to  pay  him  the  com- 
pliment of  ftriking  their  colours  in  the  Englifli 
feas,  after  which  he  obeyed  his  inftrudlions,  and 
(hewed  every  mark  of  honour  and  curtefy  to  the 
princefs  and  her  'attendants.  The  following  year, 
he  was  chofen  knight  of  the  fhire  for  the  county 
of  Surry,  but  he  did  not  fit  long  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  for  in  1572,  his  father  dying,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  title,  and  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe 
of  peers  ;  and  from  this  time,  the  queen  conftant- 
ly  honoured  him  with  her  royal  favour,  and  by 
degrees  raifed  him  to  the  higheft  and  moft  honour- 
able employments  in  the  government.  Soon  after 
his  father's  death  her  majefty  made  him  lord  cham- 
berlain of  the  houfhold,  and  in  1573^  ne  was  'n~ 
flailed  a  knight  of  the  moil  noble  order  of  the 

firter.  From  this  period  to  the  year  1585,  Jord 
ffingham  led  the  life  of  a  courtier,  and  enjoyed 
not  only  the  fmiles  of  his  royal  miftrefs,  but  the 
affedtions  of  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
efteemed  for  his  affability,  hofpitality  and  other 
focial  virtues  ;  it  therefore  gave  the  nation  entire 
fatisfa&ion,  and  more  efpecially  the  feamen,  when 
upon  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
courfe  of  that  year,  lord  Effingham  was  conftu 
tuted  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 

This  very  cxtenfive  department  required  a  man 
of  great  abilities  and  cool  judgment,  nor  could  h« 
have  fucceeded  to  it  at  a  time  when  the  exertion 
of  fuch  talents  was  more  wanted  ;  for  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  was  now  meditating  his  grand  defign  of 
fubverting  the  proteftant  religion  in  Europe,  as 
the  firft  ilep  to  which,  England  was  to  be  invaded 
and  conquered,  in  refentment  for  the  affiftancc 
queen  Elizabeth  had  given  to  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, after  their  revolt  from  the  Spanifh  govern- 
ment. The  immeiife  preparations  for  this  impor- 
tant 
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tant  enterprife,  had  been  carried  on  with  the  ut- 
moft  precaution  and  fecrecy,  but  they  could  not 
efcape  the  notice  of  the  vigilant  Walfingham,  who 
as  early  as  the  year  1584,  had  difcovered  the  bafe* 
plots  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of  Guife, 
againft  the  perfon  of  the  queen,  which  were  to 
facilitate  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom.  But  foon 
after  fhe  had  appointed  lord  Effingham  to  belord  high 
admiral,  the  defigns  of  the  Spanifh  court  were 
openly  avowed  ;  and  the  election  of  a  proteftant 
princefs  to  fill  the  throne  of  England,  being 
deemed  in  the  popifh  countries  null  and  void ;  the 
jefuits  encouraged  Philip  II.  boldly  to  aflert  a 
claim  to  the  imperial  crown  of  England,  derived 
by  genealogical  defcent  from  John  of  Ghent, 
duke  of  Lancafter,  the  fourth  fon  of  Edward  III. 
No  bar  to  his  title  remained  in  the  popifh  account, 
Elizabeth  having  been  depofed  by  the  bulls  of 
pope  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.  except  the  nearer 
affinity  to  the  royal  blood,  of  Mary  queen  of  the 
Scots,  who  was  eafily  perfuaded  formally  to  affign 
over  her  right  to  the  crown  of  England  in  favour 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  as  the  only  means  of  reftor- 
ing  popery  in  this  nation.  The  whole  project  be- 
ing brought  to  light,  by  means  of  a  letter  from, 
the  king  of  Spain  to  pope  Gregory  XIII.  a  copy 
of  which  was  obtained  by  a  Venetian  prieft,  who 
tranfmitted  it  to  Walfingham,  the  lord  high  ad- 
miral fent  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  Cadiz,  to  interrupt 
and  retard  the  preparations,  which  fervice  he  per- 
formed in  the  manner  mentioned  in  his  life.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  lord  high  admiral  was  afliduous 
in  augmenting  the  royal  navy,  which  only  ten 
years  before  this  aera,  was  in  fo  low  a  ftate,  that 
it  confifted  of  no  more  than  24  fhips,  the  largeft 
of  which  was  of  the  burthen  of  100  tons,  and 
the  fmalleft  under  60.  In  1585,  it  had  only  re- 
ceived the  addition  of  three  fhips,  and  the  total 

number 
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number  of  feamen  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  fervice 
of  the  crown,  amounted  to  no  more  than  14,295 
effective  men.  On  this  emergency  therefore,  it 
was  necefFary  to  adopt  the  moft  vigorous  meafures, 
and,  owing  to1  the  wife  regulations  of  the  lord  ad- 
miral, whofe  popularity  daily  increafed,  the  queen 
ibon  faw  herfelf  in  pofleffion  of  a  formidable  na* 
val  armament.  Every  commercial  town  in  Eng- 
land was  required  to  furnifh  a  certain  number  of 
fhips  fpecified  by  the  lord  admiral,  and  proportion- 
ed to  their  abilities  ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  queen's 
fubje&s,  in  moft  parts,  exceeded  the  ftipulated  de- 
tnand  ;  the  city  of  London,  in  particular,  fitting 
out  double  the  number  required  as  its  quota.  The 
principal  nobility  and  gentry  likewife  formed  afTo- 
ciations  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  produced 
forty-three  fhips  completely  armed,  manned  and 
victualled  ready  to  put  to  fea. 

In  the  lives'  of  fecretary  Walfingham,  and  ad- 
miral l>rake,  we  have  amply  related,  by  what 
means  the  king  of  Spain  was  difabled  from  carry- 
ing his  grand  defign  into  execution,  till  the  year 
1588,  though  it  had  been  in  agitation  upwards  of 
three  years.  However  all  impediments  being  got 
over,  the  Spanifh  fleet,  proudly  called,  The  IN- 
VINCIBLE  ARMADA,  fet  fail  from  the  port  of 
Lifbon,  on  the  third  of  June,  1588,  but  was 
forced  back  by  a  violent  ftorm,  and  obliged  to 
take  fhelter  at  the  Groyne,  which  had  been  the 
ftation  of  general  rendezvous  for  the  different  fqua- 
drons,  as  they  were  fitted  out.  The  whole  fleet 
confifted  of  92  galleons,  or  large  fhips  of  the  line; 
4  galliafies1 ;  30  frigates ;  30  tranfports  with  ca- 
valry, and  4  gallies. 

The  force  on  board  confifted  of  19290  regular 
troops,  8350  marines,  and  2080  galley  flaves,  pro- 
vided with  2630  pieces  of  ordnance.  This  for- 
midable armament,  which  exceeded  every  thing 

that 
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that  had  been  known  in  modern  times,  was  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia, 
admiral  in  chief;  Don  Juan  Martinez  de  Ricaldo, 
a  naval  officer  of  great  abilities,  and  experienced 
mariner,  was  vice  admiral,  and  almoft  every  noble 
family  in  Spain,  had  fome  relation  embarked  as  a 
volunteer  on  this  expedition.  But  ft  ill  further  to 
infure  fuccefs,  Philip  ordered  the  duke  of  Parma 
to  provide  tranfports  to  carry  over  an  army  of 
25000  men  from  the  Netherlands  to  England.  The. 
duke  punctually  obeyed  thefe  orders,  and  quartered 
his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gravelines,  Dun- 
kirk and  Nieuport.  Dunkirk  has  been  from  tims 
immemorial,  an  afylum  for  fugitives  from  Eng- 
land, who  fullied  with  crimes  of  various  dyes  are 
permitted  to  find  fecurity  for  their  perfons,  and  to 
carry  on  a  defpicable  kind  of  commerce  for  their 
fupport  in  this  den  of  thieves.  Here  the  duke  of 
Parma  picked  up  700  defperadoes,  chiefly  Irifh  and 
Scotch  papifts,  who  enlifted  under  his  banners,  to 
conquer  England. 

To  oppofe  this  mighty  armament,  the  lord  high 
admiral  of  England  failed  with  a  ftrong  fquadron. 
to  the  Weft,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  vice- 
admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake ;  and  lord  Henry  Sey- 
mour, fecond  fon'  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  with 
another  fquadron,  cruifed  along  the  coafts  of  Flan- 
ders, to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  the  troops 
under  the  duke  of  Parma.  The  preparations  made 
by  land  have  been  m-entfoned  in  the  life  of  the 
earl  of  Leicefter.  We  fliall  therefore  only  give  an 
account  in  this  place  of  the  operations  of  the  fleets. 

About  the  i2th  of  July,  the  Spanifli  Armada 
fet  fail  a  fecond  time  for  England,  and  after  a 
tempeftuous  paflage,  they  appeared  on  the  igthofF 
the  weftern  fhore  ;  and  fpread  a  general  alarm  and 
cenfternation  all  along  the  coafts,  which  wa« 
.greatly  increafed  by  obfcrviug,  that  moft  of  the 
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Spanifh  galleons  were  of  fuch  an  enormous  fize, 
that  they  feemed  like  floating  caftles  in  comparifon 
to  the  Englifh,  and  their  upper  works  were  almoft 
cannon  proof,  being  three  feet   thick.     The  firft 
defign  meditated   by  the  Spanilh    admiral,  was  to 
attempt  burning  the  Englifh  fleet  in  their  harbours, 
for  he  had  no  idea,  they  would  venture  to  put  to 
fea,  to  face  his  Invincible  Armada  j  but  being  difcovered 
ofF  the  Lizard,   by  one  Fleming  a  Scotch  pirate  ; 
this  man,  with  great  loyalty,  crowded  all  the  fail 
of  his  light  pinnace,  and  bore  away  for  Plymouth, 
the  ftation  of  the  Englifh  admiral,  and  the  ren- 
dezvous  of  the  different  fquadrons    now  out  on 
cruizes  to  watch   the   motions  of  the  Spaniards. 
Fleming  arrived  in  time  to  enable  the  lord  admi- 
ral to  take  what  meafures  he  thought  proper,  with- 
out being  furprized  by  the  enemy.     Lord  Effing- 
ham  hereupon,  refolved   to  get  the  fhips  under  his 
command  out  of  the  harbour  without  lofs  of  time, 
and  to  encourage  the  failors,  he  worked  himfelf, 
and   perfonally  gave  orders   to  the  other  officers, 
which  fo  encouraged  the  men,  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  of  July,  he  got  clear  of  the  port, 
and  defcried   the  Spanifh  fleet,  which   muft  have 
made  a  moft  formidable  appearance,  and   have  ap- 
palled any  other  but  his  brave  feamen  ;  for  he  had 
but  thirty  fail  of  the  line  with  him.     Our  admiral 
fuffered  them  to  pafs  without  feeming  to  take  any 
notice  of  them,  that  having  the  advantage  of  the 
wind,  he  might  bear  down  upon  their  rear  and  at- 
tack   them.     They    moved    very    flowly    along, 
though    with    all   their  fail   out,  being  extrcmelv 
heavy  and  unweildy,  fo  that  fcarce  one  of  them 
anfwered  to  the  helm.     A  circumfrance  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  Englifh  admiral,  who  with  his  light 
vefTels,  if  he  had  been  worfted  in  his  attempt  upon 
the  Spanifh  rear,  could  have  retreated  with  eafe, 
and  ic  would  have  been  impofiible  to  have  purfued 
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him  with  thefe  heavy  fhips.  Lord  Effingham  how- 
ever, took  care  to  fend  a  fpecial  meflenger  to  the 
queen,  to  inform  her  Majefty  of  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy,  of  the  fuperiority  of  their  fleet,  and  of  his 
defign,  notwithstanding  this  difadvantage,  to  fall 
upon  their  rear ;  likewife  to  deflre  her  to  make  the 
proper  difpofitions  by  land,  in  cafe  the  Spaniards 
fhould  fucceed  fo  far  as  to  fet  their  troops  on  fhore ; 
and  to  give  orders  for  all  the  other  fquadrons  and 
fhips  in  her  Majefty's  fervice,  to  join  him  with  all 
pofiible  expedition.  Having  taken  thefe  prudent 
precautions,  the  lord-admiral  refolved  to  make  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  enemy,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
paring them  for  a  general  engagement,  and  to  take 
off  the  terror  which  the  fight  of  the  large  Spanifh 
galleons  had  imprefled  on  the  minds  of  the  Englifh 
feamen.  He  therefore  gave  chace  to  this  formida- 
ble fleet,  and  foon  fell  in  with  the  rear  divifion, 
commanded  by  Don  Ricaldo ;  a  ikirmifh  enfued, 
in  which  the  Englifh  had  the  advantage ;  and  it 
fully  anfwered  our  admiral's  purpofe,  who  perceiv- 
ing that  the  Spanifh  admiral  in  the  center,  and 
Don  Alphonfo  de  Levya  commander  of  the  van, 
were  endeavouring  to  incircle  his  little  fleet;  he 
made  a  fignal  for  a  retreat,  which  was  foon  made 
in  excellent  order  j  and  this  trial  convinced  both 
his  officers  and  his  men,  how  eafily  they  could 
manage  their  own  fhips,  and  either  attack  or  retire 
from  the  heavy-floating  caftles  of  the  enemy  :  but 
our  hiftorians  and  biographers,  who  aflert  that  this 
was  a  general  engagement,  and  mention  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobifher  as  parties  concerned  in 
it,  are  guilty  of  a  capital  error ;  for  thefe  latter 
commanders  were  at  different  ftations  when  this 
nrft  blow  was  ftruck,  and  they  brought  the  lord- 
admiral  the  forty  fhips  which  formed  their  fqua- 
drons, only  on  the  22d,  when  his  lordfhip  was  ftill 
continuing  a  kind  of  running  fight  with  the  Spa- 
VOL.  If.  M  niards, 
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niards,  firing  at  their  large  (hips  as  opportunity 
ferved  of  failing  up  to  them,  and  then  retreating 
with  the  fame  expedition.. I/I  v^I  mio*.ni  of 

The  Spaniards-,  however, . being  greatly  worfted 
in  different  attacks,  and  finding  the  Englifh  fleet 
more  numerous  and  powerful,  than  it  had  been  re-? 
prefented,  on  a  fudden  tacked  about,  and  made  for 
the  coaft  of  Calais.  The  lord-admiral  then  called 
a  council  of  war,  and:  after  conferring  the  honour 
of  knighthood  on  vice-admiral  Drake,.  Hawkins, 
Frobifher,  and  three  other  principal  pificers,  he 
propofed  to  purfue  the  Spanifh  fleet;  and  he  was 
further  induced  to  ad  vife  this  meafure,by  the  profpedt 
of  being  joined  by  the  fquadrons  umler  lord  Henry 
Seymour  and  Sir  William  Winter,  flattened  off 
the  Flemifh  coaft.  The  cduncil  concurring  in 
opinion  with  the  lord-admiral,  the  Englifh  fleet 
gave  chace  to  the  Spaniards,  and  on;  the  2jthy  the 
other  fquadrons  joined  therj>,  ii>  .the  Streights  -of 
Calais  ;  and  then  their  whole  force  confifted  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  fail.  Yet  ftill  it  was  inferior  to 
the  Armada,  which  now  lay  at  anchor  off  Calais, 
and  difpofed  in  fuch  order,  that  lord  Effingham 
faw  there  were  no  hopes  of  feparating  the  fleet,  and 
attacking  different  divifions  as  he  had  propofed  ; 
unlefs  fome  ftratagem  could  be  devifed  to  throw 
the  whole  fleet  in  diforder  :  his  great  capacity, 
however,  fupplied  him  with  the  happiclt  expedient 
for  this  pur-pofe.  He  converted  eight  of  his  worfl 
barks  into  fire-fhips,  and  thefe,  under  the  con- 
duct of  two  experienced  captains,  were  convoy- 
ed about  midr.ight  to  the  Spanifh  fleet,  and  be- 
ing properly  filled  with  combuitibles,  and  their  fai^a 
let,  they  were  fired  by  the  crews  of  the  two  fhips 
that  convoyed  them,  who  then  took  to  their  boats  j 
thefe  barks  went  into  the  center  of  the  Spanifh 
fleet,  and  threw  the  whole  into  the  utmoft  difmay 
aud  confufion.  Some  fell  foul  of  eacfe  .other,  after 
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cutting  their  cables,  others  got  up  their  anchors, 
and   put  to  fea  to  avoid   the  flames,   which  had* 
caught  the  rigging  of  feveral  {hips  ;  and  aa  foon  as 
the  dawn  appeared,  the  Englifh  fell  upon  them  in 
this  difperfed  ftate,  and  took  or  deflrroyed  twelve 
of  their  largeft  {hips.     This  was  the  firft  introduc- 
tion of  the  ufe  of  fire-fhips-  in  the  Englifh  navy. 
The  Spaniards  now  laying  alide  the  thoughts  of 
invafion  and  conqueft,  endeavoured   to  make  their 
efcape  through  the  Streights  of  Dover,  but  adverfe 
wind*  drove  them  on  the  coaft  of  Zealand,  where 
the  Spanifh   admiral  narrowly  efcaped  fhipwreclc* 
After  this,  a  council  of  war  wa<?  held-,  a-n-d   it  was 
determined  to  retreat  entirely,  by  failing  round  the 
north-part  of  our  ifland  ;  but  here,  a  fecoiid  itorrrt 
difperfcd  them,  and  the  admiral,  with  tweiity-ftve 
fail,  fteered  his  courfe  for  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,   leav- 
ing the  reft  of  his  Invincible  Armada  to  the  violence 
of  the  tempeft,    and    the  mercy    of  the  Englifh.. 
Upwards  of  thirty  of  their  beft  {hips  .perifhed  on 
the  Irifh  coaft,  others  were  driven  on  fhore  in  the 
Orkney  Iflands,  and  feveral   were  taken  by  thd'le 
brave  admirals  Hawkins,   D^ke,  and   Frobifher  : 
in  fine,  out  of  the   whole  fleet,  confiding  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  fail,  only  fifty- four  got  fare  to 
Spain,  and   thofe  in  a  Shattered  condition ;    it  is 
likewife  computed  that  they  loft  25006  men  in  this 
fatal  expedition,  among  whom  were  fo  many  volun- 
teers of  diftinguiflied  rank,  that  moft  of  the   noble 
families  in  Spain  went  into  mourning,  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  remains  of  the  fleet.    As  for  the  Englifti 
admiral,  after  he  had  cleared   the  channel   of  the 
Spaniards,  he  returned  triumphant  to  the  Downs  ; 
and  then  repairing  to  London,  joined  in  the  joyful 
acclamations  and  thankfgivings  of  the  whole  na- 
tion upon  this  great  deliverance  from  impending 
deftruftion.     The  queen  repaired  publicly  to  the 
cathedral  of    St.  Paul's,    and  there    with    great 
M  2  folemnity 
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folemnity  and  devotion  exprefled  her  gratitude  to 
God,  for  his  gjeat  mercy  in  refcuing  her  from  the 
manifold  fecret  plots  and  open  violence  of  her  ene- 
mies. Soon  after,  fhe  ordered  two  medals  to  be 
irruck  in  commemoration  of  this  fignal  victory ; 
and  as  the  inventive  genius,  cool  judgment,  and 
aclive  valour  of  the  lord  high  admiral,  had  greatly 
contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  day,  her  Majefty 
acknowledged  his  fignal  merit  in  the  moft  honour- 
able manner  for  him  before  the  whole  court,  and 
rewarded  him  with  a  penfion  for  life  :  Fleming,  the 
pirate,  was  pardoned  at  his  interceflion,  and  an 
annual  gratification  was  allowed  him  for  the  intel- 
ligence he  had  given  to  the  lord-admiral  of  the  ar- 
.rival  of  the  Spanifh  fleet. 

The  next  important  fervice  .performed  by  the 
lord-admiral  was  againft  Cadiz,  which  was  taken 
by  the  Englifh  fleet  and  the  .land-forces  under  the 
earl  of  Eflex  in  Auguft  1596,  to  the  incredible  lofs 
of  Spain  ;  for  befides  two  rich  galleons,  thirteen 
-men  of  war,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  brafs  can- 
tion,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  and  the 
lord-admiral  refufed  a  ranfom  of  two  millions  of 
ducats  for  the  merchant-fhips  in  Port-Real,  his 
inftru&ions  being  to  burn  them,  becaufe  a  fecond 
invafion  of  England  had  been  meditated. 

Upon  lord  Effingham's  return,  the  queen,  who 
.had  been  generally  partial  to  the  earl  of  ElFex,  attri- 
buted the  conqueft  of  Cadiz  chiefly  to  the  admiral  : 
in  honour  of  the  glorious  expedition  fhe  created  him 
earl  of  Nottingham  ;  and  in  the  patent,  the  reafon 
afligned  for  conferring  this  new  dignity,  was  his 
fignal  fervices  in  the  taking  of  Cadiz  :  this  gave 
birth  to  the  quarrel  between  the  admiral  and  Elfex, 
which  ended  only  with  the  death  of  the  latter. 

In  15995  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  another 
projected  invafion  from  Spain ;  and  EfTex  being  in 
Ireland,  the  queen,  to  manifeft  her  intire  confidence 
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in  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  made  him  fole  com» 
mander  of  her  fleets  and  armies,  with  the  addition 
of  a  new  title,  that  of  lord  lieutenant-general  of 
all  England  ;  by  which  he  was  inverted  with  more 
ample  powers  than  had  ever  been  granted  to  any 
fubje<5r. :  but  this  extraordinary  commifiion  expired 
with  the  occafion  that  gave  birth  to  it.  The  dread 
of  an  invafion  iubfiding  in  fix  weeks,  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  refigned  it  into  the  queen's  hands; 
however,  he  became  her  chief  ruinifier  foon  artery 
and  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Effex,  fole  admi- 
niftrator  of  the  government.  But,  in  order  to 
fecure  this  high  rtation,  it  is  ftrongly  fufpe&ed,. 
that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  aggravated  every  act 
of  rafhnefs  committed  by  the  earl  of  ErTex,  r.nd 
fomented  the  quarrel  between  that  unhappy  noble- 
man and  his  royal  miftrcfs,  till  by  the  un-kindnefs 
of  the  one,  the  other  was  driven  to  defperation  and 
rebellion. 

From  the  moment  that  EfTex  furrendered  to  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,  the  queen,  who  had  been  un- 
commonly terrified  by  fo  daring  an  infurre&ion  in 
the  heart  of  the  capital,  was  extravagant  in  her 
praifes  of  the  lord-admiral ;  (lie  faid  publicly,  that 
•'he  was  born  to  be  the  Saviour  of  his  Country. 
Thus  raifed  to  the  fumir.it  of  a  ftatefman's  Ambi- 
tion, we  have  but  too  much  icafon  to  believe,  that 
fearing  a  relapfe  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  in  favour 
of  his  great  rival,  he  intercepted  the  token  fent 
from  the  unfortunate  EfTex  as  the  laft  application- 
for  mercy. 

On  thefe  well-grounded  fufpicions,  the  carl 
rtands  accufcd  of  an  acl:  of  cruel  policy,  which 
throws  a  baleful  fha3e  over  the  bright  character  of 
this  Saviour  of  his  Country,  and  even  leaves  a 
itain  upon  his  loyalty  ;  for  a  man  of  his  abilities 
could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  fatal  confequences 
Al  3  to. 
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to  the  queen,  if  ever  this  fecret  reached  her  royal 
ear. 

For  many  years  after  the  event,  the  following 
remarkable  anecdote  was  difcredited  by  our  belt 
hiltorians  ;  but  later  difcoveries,  which  have  thrown 
more  light  upon  the  court  intrigues  in  the  laft  years 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  have  left  little  room  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  it,  as  it  is  here  related. 

The  earl  of  Effex,  foon  after  his  return  from 
the  fsccefsful  expedition  againft  Cadiz,  grew  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  being  fupplanted   in   tne  royal 
favour ;  and  being  confirmed   in  his  apprehenfions 
by  the  new  peerage  conferred  on  the  lord-admiral, 
fee  refolved  to  fecure  himfelf  againft   any  fatal  re- 
verfe  of  fortune,  while  the   queen's   attachment  to 
him  remained.     In  this  difpolition,  having  obtainy 
cd  a  private  audience,  he  took  occafion  to  regret, 
that  her  Majefty's  fervice  fhould  fo  frequently  oblige 
him  to  be  abfent  from  her  perfon ;  by  which  he 
was  expofed  to  all  thofe  ill -offices,  which  his  ene- 
mies, in  the  courfe  of  their  conftant  attendance  on 
her,  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  him,  by  mifrepre* 
irritations  of  his   conduct,   and   falfe  accufations, 
while  he  was  at  a  remote  diftance  from  court  j  per- 
haps not  even  in  the  kingdom  :  her  Majefty,  it  is 
laid,  being  greatly  moved  at  his  pathetic  remon- 
ftrance,  took  a  ring  from  her  finger ;  defired  him 
^o  keep  it  as  a  pledge  of  her  affection  j  and  allured 
him,    that   whatever  prejudices  {he  might  be  in- 
duced to  entertain  againft  him  ;  or  whatever  dif- 
grace  he  might  happen  to  fall  into,  if  he   fent  her 
that  ring,   (he  fhould  inftnntly  call  to  mind  her 
former  ailection  for  him,  and   grant  him  his  re- 
queft,  whatever  it  might  be.     The  reader  will  be 
pleafed  to  recollect  that  Henry  VIII.  had  acted  in 
the  very  fame  manne/  in   the  cafe  of  archbifhop 
Cranmer  ;  and  he  will  further  obferve,  that  in  many 
ioftances,  Elizabeth  affecled  to  imitate  the  manners 
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of  her  father.  This  is  a  circumftance  which  h  is 
efcaped  the  notice  of  our  hiilorians,  in  their  warm 
contefts  upon  the  credibility  of  this  ftory  ;  but 
highly  presumptive  in  favour  of  its  authenticity. 
After  fentence  of  death  had  been  paffed  upon  the 
unfortunate  Efiex,  it  is  a  well-known  facl,  that  he 
requefted  the  favour  of  a  vifit  from  the  countefs  of 
Nottingham,  at  that  time  principal  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  queen  ;  to  what  purpofe,  but  to 
give  her  this  ring,  and  to  charge  her  to  deliver  it 
to  her  Majefty,  and  to  enforce  his  prayer  for-  par- 
don, by  her  mtercefiion  ?  The  countefs  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  her  hufband  to  keep  the  ring,  and 
to  itifle  the  commiifion  {he  had  undertaken  ;  and 
the  queen,  who-  hourly  expected  this  laft  appeal 
from  her  fallen  favourite,  found  various  excufes  to 
delay  figning  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  till 
female  refentment  at  his  fuppofed  pride  and  obfti- 
nacy,  made  her  liften  to  the  political  motives  urged 
by  Cecil,  and  fhe  confented  to  his  death. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1602,  the  coun- 
tefs of  Nottingham  was  feized  with  her  laft  illnefsj 
and  finding  her  diffolution  faft  approaching,  fhe 
fent  a  fpecial  meHenger  to  intreat  a  private  vifit 
from  the  queen,  alledging  that  fhe  had  fomething 
of  importance  to  impart  to  her  Majefty,  which 
troubled  her  confcience  ;-the  queen  complying  with 
her  earneft  requeft ;  as  foon  as  the  attendants  with- 
drew, the  countefs  revealed  the  fatal  fecret,  and  at 
the  fame  time  implored  the  queen's  pardon  ;  who, 
aitonifhed  at  the  foul  deed,  burft  forth  into  a  violent 
paffion  of  rage,  {hook  the  dying  countefs  in  her 
bed,  and  exclaiming  with  great  vehemence,  "  God 
**  may  forgive  you,  but  I  cannot ;"  {he  broke  from 
her,  and  the  countefs  expired  foon  after. 

As  fo    the  di(tra£red  queen,  a  deep  melancholy 

and   iaceffant  grief  fuccceded   to  rage ;  and   from 

this  time  her  health  vifibly  declined  :  itill,  however, 
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fhe  affected  to  conceal  it,  and  fhe  caufed  her  inau- 
guration day,  the  lyth  of  November,  to  be  obferved 
with  the  ufual  magnificence  and  rejoicings.  But 
the  courtiers,  according  to  cuftom,  began  already 
to  pay  their  court  to  the  rifing  Sun,  the  young 
king  of  Scotland,  her  prefumptive  her  j  this  did 
not  efcape  her  notice,  and  fhe  was  heard  to  lament, 
in  bitter  terms,  that  (he  was  neglected,  betrayed, 
and  deferted.  And,  when  fhe  found  the  very  lame 
minifters  advifing  her  to  fign  the  pardon  of  the  earl 
of  Tyrone,  who  had  urged  her  to  put  EfTex  to 
death,  fhe  could  not  forbear  making  a  juft  com- 
parifon  between  the  gui'lt  of  an  arch-rebel,  who 
had  defolated  great  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  fingle 
aft  of  mad  defperation  committed  by  Eflex,  for 
which  thefe  ftatefmen  had  made  her  forget  and 
cancel  all  his  great  fervices  to  her  and  his  country. 
Her  grief,  upon  this  occafion,  could  not  be  con- 
cealed ;  and  as  if  fhe  had  been  determined  not  to 
out-live  the  difgrace  of  being  duped  by  her  fervants, 
ft\$  now  neglected  the  care  of  her  health,  removing 
from  Weftminlier  to  her  palace  of  Non-Such  at 
Sheene,  in  very  tempeftuous  weather,  on  the  laft 
day  of  January,  1603.  Here  fhe  daily  grew  worfe, 
and  the  privy-council  fat  in  London,  deliberating 
on  the  meafures  for  fecuring  the  peaceable  fuccef- 
fton  of  James  I.  with  this  view,  they  thought  it 
rnuii  advifeabk,  that  the  queen,  in  her  life-time 
fhould  abfolutely  nominate  him  to  fucceed  her ; 
and  though  the  earl  of  Nottingham  and  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  knew  how  painful  this  tafk  would  be  to  her, 
and  that  in  fadt,  it  was  by  no  means  neceflary, 
the  whole  council  being  of  one  mind  ;  yet  they, 
together  with  ihe  lord-keeper  Buckhurft,  under- 
took the  difagreeable  office.  The  queen,  before 
fhe  left  Weftminfter,  had  declared  to  the  lord- 
admiral,  now  likewife  earl-marfhaj  of  England, 
that  the  crown  ought  to  go  to  her  next  heir.  But 
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the  jealous  Scots,  and  the  Englifh  minifters,  who 
wifhed  to  ftand   high   in  favour  with   James,  did 
not  think  this  declaration  fufficient.     The  three 
deputies  from  the  council,  found  the  queen  almolfc 
fpeechlefs ;  but  fhe  had  ftrength  enough   to  repeat 
the  meaning  of  her  former  declaration  to  the  lord- 
admiral.      "  I  have  filled-,"  faid  fhe,    "   a  royal 
throne,  and   I    deTire   to  have  a  royal  fuccefTor." 
The  Stuart  party,  not  yet  fatisfied,  wrote  to  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  to  prefs  the  dying  queen  to  ba  more 
explicit.      Being  therefore  importuned   again,  on 
the  fame  fubject,  fhe  feemed  to  refent  it ;  and  with 
tokens  of  vexation,  at  their  affecled  ignorance — fhe 
uttered  thefe  her  laft  words  upon  this  fubjeci :  "  1  de- 
fire  that  a  king  fhould  fucceed  me,  and  who  fhouid 
that  king  be,  but  my  neareft  kinfman,.  the  king  of 
Scotland  ?"  Her  Majefty  continued  languifhing,  in. 
a  moft  deplorable  condition,  near  two  months,  and 
for   ten    days    together   fhe  fat   up  dreffed,    upon 
cufhions  and  carpets,  and  would  not  be  put  to  bed,, 
till  fhe  was  compelled  j  and  after  this  refreshment 
fhe  feemed  eafier,  but  continued  to  lay  on  her  fide 
without   fpeaking  or  taking  notice  of  any  of  her 
attendants.       At  times,    fhe   would  however  join 
in  prayers  with  Whitgift,  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  was   conftantly  in   waiting.       On  the 
23d  of  March  fhe  was  quite  fpeechlefs,  but  com- 
pofed  ;  and  at  night  fhe  fell   into  a  deep,  which 
lafled  five  hours,  when  fhe  waked  only  to  breathe  her 
laft,  feemingly  with  little  pain  or.fenlibility.    Thus, 
in  the  yoth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  451!!  of  her 
glorious  reign,  at. about  two  in  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  March,   1603,  was  England  deprived  of  a 
fovereign,  who  raifed  the  fplendor  of  the   Biitiflv 
throne,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  extenfive 
commerce  of.  England  in  after-ages,  who, by  her 
magnanimity,  penetration,  and  vigilance,  preferved 
England,  Scotland,   and   Ireland   from   becoming 
M  5  provinces 
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provinces  to  Spain,  and  againft  whom  no  accufa- 
tion  can  be  brought  to  diminifh  a  peerlefs  charac- 
ter, but  that  fhe  differed  the  royal  prerogative  to 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  people;  yet,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  it  was  at  fuch  critical  junctures, 
as  thofe,  when  ancient  Rome  fubmitted  to  the 
rigorous  adminiftration  of  dictators. 

In  a  word,  the  beft  character  that  can  be  given 
of  this  great  queen,  will  be  found  in  the  flory  of 
her  life,  even  as  it  is  written  by  foreigners  of  ac- 
knowledged literary  abilities,  who  have  written  her 
hiftory  under  the  difadvantage  of  being  Roman  ca- 
tholics, and  the  fubjecls  of  defpotic  princes.  Such, 
among  others,  was  the  prefident  de  Thou,  com- 
monly called  Thuanus,  to  whom  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. 

The  remaining  memoirs  of  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, hardly  merit  our  notice  j  it  may  therefore 
fufnce  to  obierve,  that  his  zeal  in  the  affair  of  the 
fucceffion,  procured  him  the  honour  of  officiating 
as  high-fteward  at  the  coronation  of  James  I.  that 
he  was  fent  on  a  fplendid  embafly  to  Spain,  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  friendfhip  with  that  crown, 
in  which  he  had  been  very  inftrumental ;  that  he 
refigned  his  office  of  high-admiral  for  a  penfion,  to 
Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  retired  into  the 
country,  where  he  died  in  1624. 

*#*  Authorities.  Salmon's  Chronol.  Hiftorian. 
Hume's  Hiftory  of  England.  Birch's  Negociations 
and  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  Camp- 
bell's Lives  of  the  Admirals.  Thuanus's  General 
Hiftory  from  1545  to  1607.  Carte's  edit. 
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The  lives  of  the  moft  eminent  perfons,  who  were 
diftinguilhed  chiefly  by  their  public  chara&ers  and 
the  high  ftations  they  held  under  queen  Elizabeth,, 
are  contained  in  the  preceding  pages ;  it  remains 
now,  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  human  under- 
ftanding  in  Britain,  during,  and  for  about  twenty 
years  after,  this  glorious  aera  of  our  hiftory  ;  the  age 
of  Elizabeth  having  given  birth  to  a  few  celebrated 
men  of  uncommon  genius,  whofe  memoirs  could 
not  be  blended  with  the  civil  hiftory  of  the  times. 
Befides,  fome  of  them,  though  they  flourifhed  under 
Elizabeth,  furvived  her  many  years  :  on  which  ac- 
count, we  have  affigned  them  a  diftincl:  department, 
as  not  belonging  entirely  to  the  annals  of  either 
Elizabeth  or  Jam:s  I.  : '\  •• 

So  great  was  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
revival  and  extenfion  of  commerce,  to  the  encourage^ 
ment  of  navigation,  and  to  the  fixing  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  kingdom,  (brought  from  foreign  coun- 
tries) that  the  mechanical  and  u4e-ful  arts,  were 
greatly  preferred  to  the  polite  and  liberal,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  :  we  have  therefore  only  to  men- 
tion, that  painting  ftill  continued  to  be  of  foreign, 
growth,  though  England-  produced  two  perfons. 
who  are  noticed  as  men  of  fome  eminence,  Nicholas 
Milliard^  a  limner,  jeweller  and  goldfmith  ;  whefc 
natural  inclination  for  painting,  led  him  to  copy 
after  Holbein,  while  he  was  an  apprentice  as  a 
jeweller  and  goldfmith :  he  confined  himfelf  chiefly  to 
portraits,  and  was  excellent  in  miniature  :  this  artift 
was  born  in  1547,  and  died  in  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields  in  1619.  Ifaac  Olliver,  another  miniature 
jpaintcr,,  was  his  pupil,  and  the  virtuofi  give  his 
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performances  the  preference  j  he  died  in  BJackr- 
friars  two  years  before  his  mafter. 

Engraving,  as  a  branch  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
met  with  great  encouragement  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  by  the  indefatigable  induftry  of  the 
celebrated  Vertue  in  our  times,  fome  capital  per- 
formances, and  a  lift  of  the  artifts  of  repute  in  this 
branch,  have  been  reftored  -,  an  account  of  which, 
the  reader  will  find  at  large  in  Mr.  Walpole's 
Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  Vol.  I[. 

Mufic  was  likewife  at  a  low  ebb,  though  Eliza- 
beth endeavoured  to  revive  a  tafte  both  for  vocal 
and  inftrumental,  fetting  the  example  by  her  own 
performances  ;  but  hiftory  and  poetry  received  con- 
fiderable  improvements  from  the  immortal  pens  of 
Buchanan,  Spenfer,  Shakefpeare,  and  Camden. 
Of  whom,  we  (hall  give  concife  memoirs,  in  chro- 
nological order. 


THE  LIFE   OF 
GEORGE    BUCHANAN. 

[A.  D.   1506,  to  1582.] 

THIS  celebrated  hiftorian,  and  Latin  poet,  was 
a  native  of  Scotland  j  of  whofe  family  we 
have  little  or  no  account,  except  that  his  grand- 
father was  a  perfon  concerned  in  trade,  by  whofe 
failure,  his  father  and  mother  were  reduced  to  dif- 
trefled  circumftances.  George  Buchanan  was  born 
in  the  Shire  of  Lenox,  in  1506 ;  and  his  father 
dying  while  he  was  very  young,  the  care  of  his 
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education  devolved  on  his  mother,  who  was  left 
almoft  unprovided  for,  with  five  fons  and  three 
daughters  ;  but  by  the  kind  affiftance  of  her  brother, 
Mr.  James  Herriot,  fhe  was  enabled  to  fend  George 
to  fchool,  where  his  inclination  for  learning  re- 
commended him  to  the  further  patronage  and  diftin- 
guilhed  attention  of  his  uncle,  at  whofe  expence 
he  was  fent  to  Paris,  the  univerfity  in  that  city, 
being  then  efteemed  the  belt  in  Europe.  But  the 
death  of  Mr.  Herriot,  after  he  had  been  two  years 
at  Paris,  depriving  him  of  the  means  of  purluing 
his  ftudies,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Scotland  : 
it  is  obferved,  however,  that  if  this  alteration  had 
not  happened,  his  bad  ftate  of  health  alone,  would 
have  forced  him  to  leave  Paris. 

About  the  year  1524,  having  a  defire  to  acquire 
fome  knowledge  of  military  affairs,,  he  made  a  cam- 
paign with  the  French  auxiliaries,  who  came  over 
to  Scotland  under  the  command  of  John  duke  of 
Albany,  to  aflift  in  carrying  on  the  war  againft 
England,  the  French  and  the  Scots  being  in  alli- 
ance againft  Henry  VIII.  but  the  fatigues  he  under- 
went were  too  much  for  his  delicate  conftitution  ; 
and  this  martial  experiment  occafiuned  him  a  fevere 
fit  of  illnefs,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  during 
the  enfuing  winter. 

In  the  fpring  however,  he  was  fo  well  recovered, 
that  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's  to 
learn  logic,  under  the  famous  Mr.  John  Mair, 
with  whom  he  went  a  fecond  time  to  Paris  ;  there 
he  embraced  the  tenets  of  Luther,  which  began  to 
prevail  in  France  about  this  time.  After  ftruggling 
for  near  two  years,  againft  the  miferies  of  indigent 
circumftances,  his  great  merit  procured  him  admif- 
fion  into  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  where  he  became 
profeftbr  of  grammar,  which  he  taught  near  three 
years,  and  acquired  by  it  a  decent  fubilftence.  At 
length,  one  of  his  pupils,  Gilbert  Kennedy,  earl  of 
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CafTels,  a  young  Scotch  nobleman,  admiring  the 
conversation,  and  efteeming  the  literary  abilities  of 
his  countryman,  engaged  him  folely  as  his  tutor 
and  companion,  and  they  remained  five  years  in 
France,  after  which  they  returned  together  to  Sect- 
land.  The  death  of  the  earl  of  Callels,  in  1534, 
left  Mr.  Buchanan  cnce  more  without  a  patron  : 
thus  circumftanced,  he  was  preparing  to  return  to 
France,  when  James  V.  fent  for  him,  and  made 
him  preceptor  to  his  natural  fon,  James  Stuart, 
afterwards  the  famous  e^rl  of  Murray,  chofen  re- 
gent of  Scotland,  when  queen  Mary  was  depofed. 
But  his  evil  genius  again  interpofed  to  thwart  his 
fortune,  for  having  written  a  fatirical,  but  elegant 
Latin  poem,  intitled,  Sammum,  in  which  the  igno- 
rance and  lazinefs  of  the  Francifcan  friars  was 
feverely  laftied  ;  the  pious  fraternity  were  fo  highly 
exafperated,  that  they  accuied  him  of  atheifm  and 
herefy.  This  proof  of  their  malice  anfwered  no 
other  purpofe,  but  to  animate  our  young  poet  to 
frefh  exertions  of  his  vein  for  fatire ;  and  the  irre- 
gular lives  of  the  friars  having  furnifhed  fufficient 
grounds,  he  was  highly  pleaied  to  find  in  his  royal 
patron,  an  encourager  of  his  deflgn.  A-confpiracy 
againft  James  V.  was  difcovered  at  this  time,  and. 
the  Francifcans  were  fufpedled  by  the  king  to  have 
been  privy  to  it;  upon  which  he  commanded  Bu- 
chanan to  write  a  poem  againft  them..  It  ihculd 
feem  however,  as  if  the  poet  was  appreheniive  of 
the  confequences  to  himfelf,  of  carrying  matters 
too  far,  for  he  wrote  a  fketch  of  his  poem,  fufcep- 
tible  of  a  double  interpretation.  But  the  king, 
being  difpleafed  at  this  evafion  of  his  orders,  pofi- 
tively  enjoined  him  to  lam.  their  vices,  without  dif- 
guife  or  referve,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  cele- 
brated Latin  poem  of  our  author,  intitled,  FRAN- 
CISCANUS.  All  the  religious  orders  in  Scotland 
now  took  the  alarm,  and  vowed  deftru&ion  to  the 
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man,  who  had  the  infolence  to  expofe  them  to  the 
fcorn  and  derifion  of  the  laity ;  and  though  the 
king  was  highly  pleafed   with  the  performance,  it 
is  laid,  he  had  the  bafenefs  to  confent  to  have  him. 
put  to  death,  in  confideration  of  a  confidcrable  fum 
of. money  raifed  by  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  depofited 
in  the  hands  of  that  perfecuting  bigot,  Cardinal 
Beatoun,    for  this   infamous   purpofe :    Buchanan 
received  private  intelligence,  that  the  Francifcans 
had  a  defign  upon  his  life,  though  of  what  nature 
his  friends  could  not  exactly  inform  him  ;  but  it 
foon  appeared,  that  they  intended  to  have  him  burnt 
as  a  heretic  :  for  being  accufed  of  this  capital  crime, 
he  was  arreited  and  imprifoned  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1539;  fortunately,  however,  he  watched 
his  opportunity,  and  while  his  keepers  were  afleep, 
got  out  of  his  chamber-window,  and  made  his  efcape 
to   England    undifcovered.       There,  finding   that 
Henry  VIII.  had  fet  on  foot  a  bloody  perfecution 
againit  both  papifts  and  heretics,  who  did  not  con- 
form to  the  fix  articles,  he  went  to  Paris,,  where 
he  hoped  to  find  an  afylum  from  the  vengeance  of 
his  enemies ;  but  unfortunately  cardinal   Beatoun 
had  been  lent  on  an  embafly  from  Scotland  to  the 
court  of  France,  and  was  juit  arrived;  Buchanan 
therefore   thought  it  mod  advifeable  to  retire  to 
Bourdeaux,    having   received    an    invitation  from 
Andrew  Govea  (better  known  by  his  Latin  name 
Andreas  Govianus)  a  celebrated   profelibr  of  the 
civil  law,  who  had  been  invited   from   his  native 
country  Portugal,  to  prefide  at  the  head  of  a  college 
newly  founded  in  that  city.    Here  Buchanan  taught 
the  claflics,  rhetoric,  hiitory,   and  poetry,  in  the 
public  fchools  for  his  fubfifterice,  near  three  years, 
and  at  his  leifure  hours  he  compofed  four  tragedies, 
Jeptha,  Alcejles,  Baptijla,  and  a  tranflation  of  the 
Medea  of  Euripides.    He  wrote  them  in  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  the  fchools,a  new  fable  being  required 

from 
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from  fhe  profeffors  every  year  j  and  inftead  of  the 
trifling  allegories  ufually  furnifhed  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions  in  the  French  univerfities,  by  which  the  tafte 
of  their  youth  for  rational  entertainment  had  been 
vitiated,  he  introduced  regular  dramatic  pieces, 
founded  on  hiftorical  fads,  and  thus  engaged  the 
ftudents  to  imitate  the  ancients.  Such  an  improve- 
ment as  this  could  not  efcape  the  notice  of  the  moft 
eminent  men  in  France,  who  highly  approved  it, 
and  Buchanan's  reputation  was  circulated  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  to  the  no  fmall  mortifica- 
tion of  the  haughty  cardinal  B.atoun,  who  wrote 
to  the  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux,  informing  him, 
that  Buchanan  was  a  profefled  heretic,  and  re- 
quefting  that  he  might  be  apprehended  :  but  the 
cardinal's  letters,  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
friends,  he  was  delivered  from  this  mare;  and  his 
patron,  Andreas  Govianus,  being  foon  after  or- 
dered home  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  com- 
manded to  bring  with  him  fome  learned  men  capa- 
ble of  teaching  philofophy  and  claffical  learning,  in 
the  univerfity  he  had  juft  founded  at  Cambria, 
Buchanan  embraced  this  opportunity  of  avoiding 
the  meditated  vengeance  of  Beatoun  and  his  clergy. 
While  Govianus  lived,  Buchanan  and  the  other 
learned  men,  who  had  followed  him  to  Portugal, 
met  with  all  fuitable  encouragement  j  but  after  his 
death,  the  natural  averfion  of  the  Portuguefe  to 
foreigners,  overcame  their  defire  of  improvement, 
and  thefe  profeflbrs  were  extremely  ill-ufed.  Our 
author's  poem  againft  the  Francifcans,  his  eating 
meat  in  Lent,  and  his  having  advanced  in  private 
converfation  with  fome  Portuguefe  youth,  that  he 
thought  St.  Auftin's  doctrines  were  more  favourable 
to  the  reformed,  than  to  the  Romifh  religion,  were 
made  the  grounds  of  an  accufation  of  herefy ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  he  was  feized  and  thrown 
into  the  prifon  of  the  inquifition  in  the  year  15413 ; 

but 
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but  the  hopes  of  converting  a  man  of  his  great  re- 
putation in  the  learned  world,  procured  him  the 
indulgence  of  a  removal  to  a  monaftery,  to  be  in- 
ftru&ed  in  the  myfteries  of  the  holy  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith  by  the  Monks,  who,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, treated  him  with  great  civility.  It  was 
during  this  confinement  that  he  tranflated  the  Pfalms 
of  David  into  elegant  Latin  verfe. 

In  1551,  by  the  intereft  of  fome  of  his  pupils 
of  diftinction,  the  king  ordered,  that  he  fhould  be 
fet  at  liberty ;  and  to  indemnify  him  for  his  im- 
prifonment,  he  now  fupplied  him  liberally  with 
money  for  his  current  expences,  and  promifed  him 
preferment.  But  Buchanan,  having  no  opinion  of 
Portuguefe  faith,  and  having  already  experienced- 
their  treachery,  obtained  a  pafiport  to  return  to 
England,  and  embarked  on  board  a  fhip  then  in 
the  harbour  of  Lifbon,  taking  in  a  cargo  for  Lon- 
don. The  confufion  that  prevailed  in  the  councils 
of  Edward  VI.  during  his  minority,  did  not  feefn 
to  promife  any  great  encouragement  to  literature  : 
Buchanan  therefore  returned  again  to  France  in 
1552,  as  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  in  that 
country,  his  old  enemy  cardinal  Beatoun  having 
been  aflaflinated  by  the  Leflies  in  Scotland,  in  1548. 
Our  author  was  now  famous  all  over  Europe,  for  his 
great  learning,  but  more  particularly  for  the  elegance 
and  correctness  of  his  Latin  poetry,  a  fpecimen  of 
which  he  had  prefented  to  the  renowned  Charles  V. 
.emperor  of  Germany,  in  a  fmall  complimentary 
poem,  while  he  refided  at  Bourdeaux;  and  copies  of  it 
had  been  difperfed  in  Spain  and  Germany  by  order 
of  his  Imperial  Majefty.  The  principal  nobility  of 
France,  therefore,  thought  it  an  honour  to  protedl 
a-nd  encourage  him  upon  his  return  to  Paris  ;  and 
this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  publifliing  his 
tragedy  of  Jephtha  in  the  moft  advantageous  man- 
ner j  Charles  de  Co/Ti,  marfhal  of  France,  permit- 
ing 
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ing. him  the  honour  to  dedicate  it  to  him  :  Bucha- 
nan, in  return,  madefpjult  an  eulogiurn,on;  thp 
character  of  that  great  man,  that  the  marftuJ,  highly- 
pleafed  with  this  well-judged  compliment,  gave 
him  an  invitation  to  fettle  in  Piedmont,  with  gen- 
teel appointments,  in  quality  of  preceptor  to  his  ion. 
Buchanan  accepted  the  offer,  and  pafled  five  years 
very  agreeably  with  this  youth,  employing  the  hours 
of  recefs  from  his  charge,  in  the  ttudy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  polemical  authors,  with  a  view  of  form- 
ing his  own  opinion,  on  the  controveriies  which  at 
this  time  involved  all  Europe  in  religious  feuds. 

In  1563,  Buchanan  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
joined  the  reformed  church  of  that  kingdom.  la 
the  beginning  of  1565,  he  made  another  excurfion 
to  France  ;  but  the  following  year,  he  was  ordered 
home  by  Mary  queen  of  the  Scots,  to  be  preceptor 
to  her  fon,  James  VI.  as  foon  as  that  prince  fhould 
be  of  a  proper  age  to  be  put  under  his  care,  and 

in  the  mcaii  ti.iie,  in  eider  to  fiv  hjja  ia  bis  own 

country,  fhe  made  him  principal  of  St.  Leonard's, 
college  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew,  where  he 
prefided  four  years ;  and  at  his  leifure  hours,  h« 
collected  together  all  his  poems,  except  fuch  as  were 
in  the  hands  of  his  friends,  of  which  he  had  kept 
no  copies.  When  the  civil  diffentions  broke  forth 
between  queen  Mary  and  her  fubjects,  he  joined 
the  party  in  oppofition  to  the  queen,  and  became 
a  favourite  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  chofen  regent  of 
Scotland,  by  whofe  order  he  wrote  a  piece,  intitled, 
The  Deteftion^  containing  very  fevere  reflections  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Mary ;  for  which  his 
memory  has  been  afperfed,  as  a  writer,  by  all  poplin 
hiflorians,  and  by  thofe,  who  have  undertaken  the 
more  than  Herculean  labour  of  endeavouring  to  ex- 
culpate that  weak  and  vicious  woman.  The  ftates 
of  Scotland,  however,  approved  of  Mary's  choice 
of  Buchanan,  to  be  .preceptor  to  the  young  king, 

for 
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for  they  confirmed  him  in  this  office  j  and  when  it 
was  remarked  feme  years  after,  that  he  had  made 
his  Majefly  a  pedant,  Buchanan  ufed  to  reply,  "  it 
"  was  the  beft  he  could  make  of  him."  When 
we  review  his  character  as  the  fovereign  of  three 
kingdoms,  we  (hall  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment 
of  his  preceptor's  farcafm. 

In  1568,  Buchanan  was  chofen  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners,  who  were  fent  to  England  to  accufe 
queen  Mary  of  the  heinous  crime  of  being  privy  to 
the  murder  of  her  hufband  lord  Darnley ;  and  upon 
his  return,  he  had  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  of 
Crofs  Raguel -affigned  to  him  for  life,  he  was  made 
moderator  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  though  a 
layman  ;  director  of  the  chancery ;  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  council ;  and  finally,  lord  privy-feal.  Befides 
all  thefe  promotions  and  emoluments,  it  is  faid, 
queen  Elizabeth  allowed  him  a  peniipn  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  yearly. 

Being  now  entirely  at  his  eafe,  he  employed  the 
remaining  thirteen  years  of  his  life  chiefly  in  literary 
purfuits  j  arid  from  the  time  he  was  firft  employe^ 
in  the  public  fervice  of  his  country,  he  dire&ed  his 
ftudies  to  thofe  important  fubje&s,  politics  and 
hiftory.  His  two  laft  performances  of  this  kind,, 
were  his  celebrated  traft,  De  Jure  Regni  apud Scotos ; 
and  his  Hiftory  of  Scotland ;  both  of  them  by  im- 
partial judges  are  efteemed  as  mafterly  productions, 
but  favouring  too  much  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic government,  they  could  not  be  accepta- 
ble in  a  monarchy ;  accordingly,  they  were  both 
condemned  by  the  ftates,  and  on  the  publication 
of  the  hiftory,  the  author  was  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  lords  of  the  privy-council,  to  be  refponfiblc 
for  fome  bold  political  truths,  faid  to  be  of  a  dan- 
gerous tendency ;  but  he  died  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  his  appearance.  The  king  was  1  ike- 
wife  highly  incenfed  at  fome  pafFages,  which  ftruck 

at 
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at  the  root  of  the  royal  prerogative  ;  and  this  being- 
told  to  Buchanan  during  his  illnefs,  he  faid,  with 
the  cool  indifference  of  a  ftoic  philcfopher,  "  that 
"  his  Majefty's  anger  gave  him  little  or  no  con- 
"  cern,  as  he  was  fhortly  going  to  a  place  where 
'*  there  were  few  kings." 

We  are  told  likewife,  that  a  fhort  time  before 
he  expired,  he  called" for  his  fervant,  enquired  how 
much  money  he  had  belonging  to  him  ;  and  find- 
ing it  inefficient  for  his  burial,  he  ordered  him  to 
diltribute  it  amongft  the  poor.  Upon  which  the 
fervant  deiired  to  know,  who,  in  that  cafe,  would 
defray  the  expences  of  his  funeral.  'To  this  Bu- 
chanan replied,  "  That  he  was  very  indifferent 
"  about  that;  for  if  he  was  once  dead,  if  they 
*'  would  not  bury  him,  they  might  let  him  lie 
"  where  he  was,  or  throw  his  corpfe  where  they 
«<  pleafed."  And  perfifting  in  his  refolution,  the 
magiftracy  of  Edinburgh  were  obliged  to  bury  him 
at  the  public  expence. 

Various  characters  have  been  given  of  this  ad- 
mired writer ;  and  both  his  private  life,  and  his 
public  opinions,  have  been  grofsly  mifreprefented 
by  popifh  authors,  infomuch,  that  they  have  not 
fcrupled  publifhing  the  moft  notorious  falfhoods 
refpe&ing  both.  Independent  of  thefe,  he  has  been 
too  laviihly  praifed,  and  too  rigidly  cenfured  by 
Britifh  writers  of  eminence,  according  to  the  in- 
fluence of  their  own  political  tenets :  but,  upon 
the  whole,  we  are  enabled  to  collect  from  four 
very  refpedtable  authorities,  one  foreign,  and  the 
others  his  countrymen,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
brightett  ornaments  of  the  learned  world  in  his 
day  :  as.  a  Latin  poet,  none  excelled  him  :  as  an 
hiftorian,  he  united  the  force  and  brevity  of  Saluft, 
with  the  elegance  and  perfpicuity  of  Livy  :  he  may 
be  reckoned,  the  greateft  and  beft  of  our  modern 
authors :  his  hiflory  is  written  with  fuch  beauty 
i  ef 
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of  ftyle,  ealinefs  of  expreflion,  and  exactnefs  in  all 
parts,  that  no  fervice  or  honour  like  it,  could  have 
been  done  to  the  Scottifh  nation,  had  he  ended  fo 
noble  a  work  as  he  begun,  and  carried  it  on  only 
to  the  death  of  James  V.  but  being  unhappily 
engaged  in  a  faction,  and  refentments  working 
violently  upon  him,  he  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  fo 
ftrangely  biafled,  that  in  the  relation  he  gives  of 
many  of  the  tranfactions  of  his  own  time,  he  may 
rather  pafs  for  a  fatyrift  than  an  hiftorian.  Thefe 
are  the  fentiments  of  Thuanus,  Crawford,  and 
Mackenzie.  Guthrie's  authority,  in  this  cafe,  is 
fo  little  to  be  relied  on,  that  his  fevere  cenfures  of 
our  author  do  not  merit  any  attention  ;  but  from 
the  lateft  and  moft  refpectable  of  all  his  critics, 
Dr.  Robertfon,  we  muft  quote  a  fummary  of  his 
character,  as  a  writer,  drawn  up  with  cool,  deli- 
berate reflection,  and  a  fpirit  of  candor,  which 
marks  the  goodnefs  of  the  writer's  heart. 

"  The  happy  genius  of  Buchanan,  equally  form- 
"  ed  to  excel  in  profe  and  in  verfe,  more  various, 
*'  more  original,  and  more  elegant,  than  that  of 
«<  almoft  any  other  modern,  who  has  written  in 
"  Latin,  reflects,  with  regard  to  this  particular, 
"  the  greateft  luftre  on  his  country."  With  re- 
fpect  to  his  hiftory,  the  doctor  obferves,  "  if  his 
"  accuracy  and  impartiality  had  been,  in  any  de- 
"  gree,  equal  to  the  elegance  of  his  tafte,  and  to 
"  the  purity  and  vigour  of  his  ftyle,  his  hiftory 
"  might  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  moft  admired 
"  compofitions  of  the  ancients.  But,  inftead  of 
*'  rejecting  the  improbable  tales  of  chronical  wri- 
"  ters,  he  was  at  the  utmoft  pains  to  adorn  them, 
"  and  hath  cloathed,  with  all  the  beauties  and 
"  graces  of  fiction,  thofe  legends  which  formerly 
«*•  had  only  its  wildnefs  and  extravagance." 

Buchanan  died  at  Edinburgh,  in  February  1582, 
and  the  firft  complete  edition  of  all  his  works, 

collected 
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collected  together  in  two  volumes,  folio,  was  not 
publifhed  in  that  city  till  1704.  A  fecond  edition, 
Which  is  the  laft,  appeared  in  1715. 

*$*  Authorities.  Buchanan,  in  vita  propria 
po'emaius  prefixa.  Thuanus's  General  Hiftory. 
'Sir  James  Melvil's  Memoirs,  Lond.  edit.  1752. 
Mackenzie's  Lives  and  Characters  of  Scotch  Wri- 
ters. Dr.  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  Scotland.  ',  ' 


The  LIFE  of 

EDMUND    SPENSER. 

[A.  D.  1572,  to  1598.] 

EDMUND  SPENSER  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, and  educated  at  Pembroke-hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1572,  and  of  mafter  of  arts  in  1576.  The 
accounts  of  the  birth  and  family  of  this  great  man 
are  but  obfcure  and  imperfect,  and  at  his  firft  fetting 
out  into  life,  his  fortune  and  intereft  feem  to  have 
been  very  inconfiderable.  After  he  had  continued 
fome  time  at  college,  and  had  laid  that  foundation  of 
learning,  which,  joined  to  his  natural  genius,  quali- 
fied him  to  rife  to  fo  great  reputation  as  a  poet, 
he  ftood  for  a  fellowship,  in  competition  with  Mr. 
Andrews,  a  gentleman  in  holy  orders,  and  after- 
wards lord  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  in  which  he  was 
unfuccefsful.  This  difappointment,  joined  with 
the  narrownefs  of  his  circumftances,  forced  him  to 
-  2  quit 
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•he  univerfity ;  and  we  find  him  next  refiding 
3.  friend  in  the  north,  where  he  fell 
ti  h;5  Rofalind,  whom  he  finely  celebrates 
•oems,  and  of  whofe  cruelty  he  hath 
r:  mth  tic  complaints.     It  is  probable, 
th.     ,  bout  this  time,  Spenfer's  genius  began  firft  to 
diftingujfiv  itfelf;  for,  The  Shepherd's  Calendar, 
which  is  fo  full  of  his  unprofperous  paffion  for 
Rofalir.d,  was  amongft  the  firft  of  his  works  of 
note,  and  the  fuppofition  is  ftrengthened,  by  the 
confideration  of  poetry's  being  frequently  the  off- 
fprTng  of  love  and  retirement.     This  work  he  ad- 
drcfled,  by  a  fhort  dedication,  to  the  Maecenas  of 
his  age,  the  immortal  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  a  gentle- 
man then  in  the  higheft  reputation,  who  for  wit 
and  gallantry,    was  the  moft  popular  of  all   the 
courtiers  .of  his  ajge ;    and,   as  he  was  himfelf  a 
writer,  excelling  in  the  fabulous  or  inventive  part  of 
poetry;  it  is  no  wonder  he  was'ftfuck  with  our 
author's  genius,  and  became  fenfible  of  his  merit. 
A  irory  is  told  of  him  by  Mr.  Hughes,  which  does 
great  honour  to  the  humanity  and  penetration  of 
Sidney,  and  to  the  excellent  genius  of  Spenfer.    It 
is  f:\id  that  our  poet  was  a  ftranger  to  this  gentle- 
man, when  he  began  to  write  his  Fairy  Queen,  and 
that  he  tqok  occafion  to  go  to  Leicefter-houfc,  and 
introduce  himfelf,  by  fending  in  to  him  a  copy  of 
the  ninth  canto  of  the  firft  book  of  that  poem. 
Sidney  was  much  furprifed  with  the  defcription  of 
defpair  in  that  canto,  and  is  faid  to  have  fhewn  an 
unufual   kind  of  tranfport  on  the  difcovery  of  fo 
new  and  uncommon  a  genius.     After  he  had  read 
fome  ftanzas,  he  turned  to  his  fteward,  and  bid 
him  give  the  perfon  who  brought  thofe  verfes  fifty 
pounds ;  but  upon  reading  the  next  ftanza,  he  or- 
dered the  fum  to  be  doubled.     The  fteward  was 
no  lefs  furprifed  than  his  mailer,  and  thought  it 

his 
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his  duty  to  make  fome  delay  in  executing  fo  fudden 
and  lavifli  a  bounty  j  but  upon  reading  one  ftanza 
more,  Sidney  raifed  the  gratuity  to  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  commanded  the  fteward  to  give  it 
immediately,  left  as  he  read  further  he  might  be 
tempted  to  give  away  his  whole  eftate.  From  this 
time  he  admitted  the  author  to  his  acquaintance  and 
converfation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his  being 
known  and  received  at  court.  Though  this  feemed 
a  promifing  omen,  to  be  thus  introduced  to  court, 
yet  he  did  not  inftantly  reap  any  advantage  from 
it.  He  was  indeed  created  poet  laureat  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  but  he  for  fome  time  wore  a  bar- 
ren laurel,  and  poilefled  the  place  without  the 
penfion.  Lord-treafurer  Burleigh,  who  confi- 
dered  the  mechanic  and  ufeful  arts  as  more  im- 
portant in  a  rifing  commercial  ftate,  than  the  po- 
lite, is  accufed  of  intercepting  the  queen's  favours 
to  this  unhappy,  great  genius.  As  misfortunes 
have  the  ftrongeft  influence  on  elegant  and  polifhed 
minds,  fo  it  was  no  wonder  that  Spenfer  was  mu<?h 
deprelled  by  the  cold  reception  he  met  with  from 
the  great. 

Thefe  difcouragements  greatly  funk  our  author's 
fpirits,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  pouring  out 
his  heart,  in  complaints  of  fo  injurious  and  unde- 
ferved  a  treatment ;  which,  probably,  would  have 
been  lefs  unfortunate  to  him,  if  his  noble  patron, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  by  his  employments  abroad, 
and  the  mare  he  had  in  the  Low-Country  wars, 
had  not  been  obliged  to  be  frequently,  and  for  a 
long  time  together  abfent  from  court.  In  a  poem, 
called,  The  Ruins  of  Time,  which  was  written 
fome  time  after  Sidney's  death,  the  author  feems  to 
allude  to  the  difcouragements  juft  mentioned,  in  the 
following  ftanza : 

«  O  grief 
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"  O  grief  of  griefs,  O  gall  of  all  good  hearts  ! 
44   To  fee  that  virtue  fhould  defpifed  be, 

**  Of  fuch  as  firft  were  rais'd  for  virtue's  parts, 
44  And  now  broad-fpreading,  like  an  aged  tree, 
44  Let  none  fhoot  up  that  nigh  them  pLnted  be  ; 

44  O  let  not  thofe,  of  whom  the  mufe  is  fcorned, 

44  Alive,  or  dead,  be  by  the  mufe  adorned." 

Thefe  lines  are  certainly  meant  to  reflect  on  Bur- 
Icigh  for  negledl  nghim,  and  thelord-treafurer  after- 
wards  conceived  a  hatred  towards  him  for  the  fatire 
he  apprehended  was  levelled  at  him,  in  Mother 
Hubbard's  Tale.  In  this  poem,  the  author  has, 
in  the  moft  lively  manner,  pointed  out  the  misfor- 
tune of  depending  on  court-favours :  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  lines. 

"  Full  little  knoweft  thou,  that  haft  not  try'd, 

t4  What  hell  it  is  in  fuing  long  to  bide, 

44  To  lofe  good  days,  that  might  be  better  fpent, 

44  To  wade  long  nights  in  peniive  difcontent ; 

**  To  fpeed  to  day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow, 

44  To  feed  in  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  forrow  -t 

41  To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers, 

44  To  have  thy  alking,  yet  wait  many  years. 

44  To  fret  thy  foul  with  croffes,  and  with  care, 

44  To  eat  thy  heart,  through  comfortlefs  defpair ; 

«4  To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 

44  To  fpend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone." 

\ 

As  this  was  very  much  the  author's  cafe,  it  pro- 
bably was  this  particular  paflage  in  that  poem  which 
gave  offence  ;  for  as  Hughes  very  elegantly  obferves, 
even  the  fighs  of  a  miferable  man,  are  fometimes 
refented  as  an  affront,  by  him  who  is  the  occafion 
of  them.  There  is  a  ftory,  related  by  fome  as  a 
matter  of  fa&  commonly  reported  at  that  time, 
which  reflects  upon  the  character  of  Budeigh  ;  but 
VOL.  II.  N  it 
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it  is  di (credited  by  Dr.  Birch,  and  other  judicious 
hiftorians  and  critics,  becaufe  the  fame  circum- 
ftances  are  recorded  to  have  happened  to  a  poet  of 
inferior  merit,  and  the  poetical  petition  here  given 
as  Spenfer's  compofition,  is  afcribed  to  the  inferior 
bard. 

It  is  faid,  that  upon  his  prefenting  fome  poems 
to  the  queen,  Ihe  ordered  him  a  gratuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds  ;  but  the  lord-treafurer  Burleigh 
objecting  to  it,  faid,  with  fome  fcorn,  of  the  poet, 
of  whofe  merit  he  was  totally  ignorant,  '*  What, 
all  this  for  a  fong  ?"  The  queen  replied,  *<  Then 
give  him  what  is  reafon."  Spenfer  for  ibme  time 
waited,  but  had  the  mortification  to  find  himfelf 
difappointed  of  her  Majelty's  bounty.  Upon  this 
he  took  an  opportunity  to  prefent  a  paper  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  manner  of  a  petition,  in  which 
he  reminded  her  of  the  order  {he  had  given,  in  the 
following  lines : 

"  I  was  promis'd  on  a  time 
"  To  have  reafon  for  my  rhyme, 
"  From  that  time,  unto  this  feafon, 
ct  I  receiv'd  nor  rhyme,  nor  reafon. 

This  paper  produced  the  intended  effe&,  and 
the  queen,  after  fharply  reproving  the  treafurer, 
immediately  directed  the  payment  of  the  hundred 
pounds  (he  had  rirlt  ordered.  In  the  year  1579, 
he  was  fent  abroad  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  as  ap- 
pears by  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes,  dated  from  Leicefter- 
houfe,  and' addrefled  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hervey ;  but 
Mr.  Hughes  has  not  been  able  to  determine  in  what 
fervice  he  was  employed. 

When  the  lord  Grey  of  Wilton  was  chofen  de- 
puty of  Ireland,  Spenfer  was  recommended  to  be 
his  fecretary.  This  drew  him  over  to  another  king- 
dom, and  fettled  him  in  a  fcene  of  life  very  different 
from  what  he  had  formerly  known,  but,  that  he 

under- 
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underftood,    and  difcharged  his  employment  with 
fkill  and  capacity, ; appears  fufficiently  by  his  dif- 
courfe  on  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  in   which  there  are 
many  (olid  and  judicio  is  remarks,  that  fhew  him 
no  lefs  qualified  for  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  than 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  mufes.     His  life  was 
now  freed  from  the  difficulties  under  which  it  had 
hitherto  ftruggled  :  but  the  lord   Grey   being  re- 
called in  1582,  Spenfer  returned  with  him  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  feems  to  have  continued  till   the 
untimely -death   of  his  gallant    patron    Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  in   1586;  with  which  cataftrophe  he  was 
deeply  arFe&ed.     His  fervices  to  the  crown,  in  his 
ftatiort  of  fecretary  to  the  lord-deputy,  were  re- 
compcnfed  by  a  grant  from  queen  Elizabeth  of  three 
thoufand   acres  of  land   in   the    county  of  Cork. 
This  induced  him  to  refide  in  Ireland.     His  houfe 
was  at  Kilcolman4  and  the  river  Mulla,  which  he 
ha§,  more  than  once,  fo  finely  introduced  in  his 
poems,  ran  through  his  grounds.    Much  about  this 
time  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  the 
great  and  learned  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was 
then  a  captain  under  the  lord   Grey.     His  elegant 
poem,  called,  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again,  in 
which  Sir   Walter  Raleigh  is  defcribed  under  the 
name  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  is  a  beautiful 
memorial  of  this  friendfhip,  which  took  its  rife  from 
a  iimilarity  of  tafte  in  the  polite  arts,  and  which 
he  agreeably  defcribes,  with  a  foftnefs  and  delicacy 
peculiar  to  him.     Sir  Walter  afterwards  fixed  him 
in  the  efteem  of  queen  Elizabeth,  through  whofe 
recommendations  her  Majefty  read  his  writings. 

He  now  fell  in  love  a  fecond  time,  with  a  mer- 
chant's daughter,  in  which,  fays  Mr.  Cooper,  au- 
thor of  The  Mufe's  Library,  he  was  more  fuc- 
cefsful  than  in  his  firft  amour.  He  wrote  upon 
this  occafion  a  beautiful  epithalamium,  which  he 
prefented  to  the  lady  on  the  bridal-day,  and  it  has 
N  2  configned 
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configned  that  day  and  her,  to  immortality.  In 
this  pleafant^  eafy  fituation,  our  excellent  poet 
finifhed  the  celebrated  poem  of  The  Faiiy  Queen, 
which'  was  begun  and  continued  at  different  inter- 
vals of  time,  and  of  which  he  at  firft  p.iblifhed  only 
the  three  firft  books  ;  to  thefe  were  added  three 
more,  in  a  following  edition,  but  the  fix  latt  books 
(excepting  the  two  cantos  on  mutability)  were  un- 
fortunately loft  by  his  fervant,  whom  he  had  in 
hafte  fent  before  him  to  England  ;  for  though  he 
pafled  his  life  for  fome  time  very  feren-ly  here,  yet 
a  train  of  misfortunes  ftill  purfued  him,  and  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Defmond  he  was  plundered 
and  deprived  of  his  eftate.  This  diftrefs  forced  him 
to  return  to  England,  where,  for  want  of  fuch-a 
noble  patron  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  he  was  plunged 
into  new  calamities.  It  is  faid  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
that  Spenfer  furvived  his  patron  about  twelve  years, 
and  died  the  fame  year  with  his  powerful  enemy  the 
lord  Burleigh,  1598.  He  was  buried,  fays  .he,  in 
\Veftminfter-Abbey,  near  the  famous  Geoffery 
Chaucer,  as  he  had  defired  ;  his  obfequies  were 
attended  by  the  poets  of  that  time,  and  others,  who 
paid  the  laft  honours  to  his  memory.  Several  copies 
of  verfes  were  thrown  into  his  grave,  with  the  pens 
that  wrote  them,  and  his  monument  was  erected 
at  the  charge  of  Robert  Devereux,  the  unfortunate 
earl  cf  Eflex. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  the  editor  of 
his  works,  of  the  death  of  Spenfer,  but  there  is 
fome  reafon  to  believe  that  he  fpoke  only  upon 
imagination,  as  he  has  produced  no  authority  to 
fupport  his  opinion,  and  in  a  work  of  great  reputa- 
tion, we  find  a  different  relation  delivered  upon 
probable  grounds.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Drummond 
of  Hawthronden,  a  noble  wit  of  Sco:land,  had  an 
jntimate  correfpondence  with  all  the  literati  of  his 
time  who  reftded  at  London,  particularly  the  fa- 
mous 
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mous  Ben  Jonfon,'  who  had  ib  high  an  opinion 
of  Mr.  Drurnmond's  abilities^  that  he  took  a  jouiy- • 
ney  into  Scotland  in  order  to  converfe  with  him, 
and  ftaycd  fome  time  £t  his  houfe  at  Hawthronden. 
After  Ben  Jonfon  departed,  Mr.  Drummond,' 
careful  to  retain  what  pafled  between  them,  wrote- 
down  the  heads  of  their  converfation  ;  which  he 
publifhed  amongit  his  poems  and  Hiftory  of  the 
Five  James's,  kings  of  Scotland.  Amongft  other 
particulars  there  is  this:  "  Ben  Jonfon  told,  me 
that  S  pen  fer's  goods  were  robbed  by  the  Irifh  in 
Dcfmond's  rebellion,  his  houfe  and  a  little  child 
of  his  burnt,  and  he  and  his  wife  nearly  efcaped  ; 
that  he  afterwards  died  in  King-flreet,  Dublin^ 
by  abfolute  want  of  bread;  and,  that  he  refufed 
twenty  pieces  fent  him  by  the  earl  of  Eftex,  and 
gave  this  anfwer  to  the  perfon  who  brought  them, 
"  That  he  was  fure  he  had  no  time  to  fpend  them." 
In  the  infcription  on  his  tomb  in  Weftminlter- 
Abbey,  it  is  fajd  he  was  born  in  the  year  1510, 
and  died  in  1596;  Camden  fays  1598:  but  in  re- 
gard to  his  birth,  both  the  dates  muft  be  wrong, 
for  it  is  by  no  means  probable  he  was  born  fo  early 
as  1510,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumllance  of  his  {landing  for  a  fellowship  in  com- 
petition with  Mr.  Andrews,  who  was  rot  born, 
according  to  Hughes,  till  1555-  Befules,  if  this 
account  of  his  birth  be  true,  he  muit  have  been 
fixty  years  old  when  he  firft  publifhed  his  Shepherd's 
Calendar,  an  age  not  very  proper  for  .love  ;  and  in 
this  cafe  it  is  no  wonder  that  th;  beautiful  Rofalind 
flighted  his  addrelies  ;  and  he  mutt  have  been  feventy 
years  old  when  he  entered  into  bullnefs  under  lord 
Grey,  who  was  created  deputy  of  Ireland  in  1580  ; 
for  which  reafons  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the 
infcription  is  falfe,  probably  through  the  error  of 
the  fculptor,  who  had  the  care  of  repairing  the 
monument  m  after-times.  The  original  infcription 
N  3  was 
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was  in  Latin,  and  had  this  remarkable  memorial  im- 
7nutura  morte,  which  would  have  been  highly  improper 
if  he  had  been  born  in  1510,  and  lived  to  1598. 

We  have  very  few  anecdotes  of  the  private  life  of 
this  great  poet,  and  this  muft  be  a  mortification  to 
all  lovers  of  the  mufes,  as  he  was  the  greateft  orna- 
ment of  his  profeifton,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
No  writer  ever  found  a  nearer  way  to  the  heart> 
arid  his  verfcs  have  a  peculiar  happinefs  of  recom- 
mending the  author  to  our  friendfhip,  as  well  as 
raifing  our  admiration ;  one  cannot  read  him  with- 
out fancying  cne's-felf  tranfported  into  fairy-land, 
and  there  converfmg  with  the  graces  in  that  en- 
chanted region.  In  elegance  of  thinking  and  fer- 
tility of  imagination,  few  of  our  Englifh  authors 
have  approached  him,  and  no  writers  ever  poflefied 
equal  power  to  awake  thefpirit  of  peetry  in  others. 
Cowley  owns  that  he  derived  infpiration  from  him  :. 
the  celebrated  Mr.  James  Thomfon,  the  author 
of  the  Seafons,  juftly  efteemed  one  of  our  beft  de- 
fcriptive  poets,  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  formed  himfelf 
upon  Spenfer ;  znd  how  clofely  he  purfued  his 
iv.odel,  and  how  nobly  he  has  imitated  him,  who- 
•vver  reads  his  Caftle  of  Indolence  with  tafte,  will 
readily  confefs.  Mr.  Addifon,  in  his  Characters 
of  the  Engliih  poets,  addrefied  to  Mr.  Sachevere], 
thus  fpeaks  of  Spenfer : 

**  Old  Spenfer  next,  warm'd  with  poetic  rage, 

*'  In  ancient  tales  amus'd  a  barbarous  age  j 

**  An  age,  that  yet  uncultivate  and  rude, 

44  Where'er  the  poet's  fancy  led,  pufu'd 

**  Thro'  pathlefs  fields,  and  unfrequented  floods, 

"  To  dens  of  dragons,  and  enchanted  woocis. 

"  But  now  the  myftic  tale,  that  pleas'd  of  yore, 

«<  Can  charm  an  underftanding  age  no  more  j 

<c  The  long-fpun  allegories,  fulfome  grow, 

4<  While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below. 

«  We' 
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"  We  view  well  pleafed  at  diftanee,  all  the  lights, 
"  Of  arms,  and  palfries,  battles,  fields,  and  fights, 
**  And  damfels  in  diftrefs,  and  courteous  knights. 
"  But  when  we  look  too  near,  the  fhades  decay, 
**  And  all  the  pleafing  landfcape  fades  away." 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  diftrefles  of 
our  author  helped  to  fhorten  his  days;  and  indeed, 
when  his  extraordinary  merit  is  confidered,  he  had 
the  hardeft  meafure  of  any  of  our  poets.  It  appears 
from  different  accounts,  that  he  was  of  an  amiable, 
fweet  difpofition,  humane  and  generous  in  his  na- 
ture, Befides  the  Fairy  Queen,  we  find,  he  had 
written  feveral  other  pieces,  of  which  we  can  only 
trace  out  the  titles  ;  the  works  being  loft.  Amongft 
thefe>  the  moft  confiderable  were  nine  comedies, 
in  imitation  of  the  comedies  of  his  admired  Ariofto, 
infcribed  with  the  names  of  the  nine  mufes.  The 
reft  which  we  find  mentioned  in  his  letters,  and 
thofe  of  his  friends,  are  his  Dying  Pelican,  his 
Pageants,  Stommata,  Dud  ley  ana,  The  Canticles 
paraphrased,  Ecclefiaftes,  Seven  Pfalms,  Houfe 
of  Cur  Lord,  Sacrifice  of  a  Sinner,  Purgatory,  A 
Seven  Night's  Slumber,  The  Court  of  Cupid  and 
Hell  of  Lovers.  It  is  like  wife  faid  he  had  written 
a  treatife  in  profe,  called,  The  Englifh  poet ;  as 
for  the  epithalamium,  Tharnefis,  and  his  Dreams, 
both  mentioned  by  himfelf  in  one  of  his  letters, 
Mr.  Hughes  thinks  they  are  ftill  preferved,  though 
under  different  names.  It  appears  from  what  is 
faid  of  the  Dreams,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hervey,  that 
they  were  in  imitation  of  Petrarch's  Vifions. 

The  ^vorks  of  Spenier  will  never  perifh  ;  though 
he  has  introduced  unneceffarily,  many  obfolete  terms 
into  them,  there  is  a  flow  of  poetry,  an  elegance 
ot  lentiment,  a  fund  of  imagination,  and  an  en- 
chanting enthufiafm,  which  will  fecure  him  the 
applaufcs  of  pofterity,  while  any  lovers  of  poetry 
N  4  remain. 
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remain.  We  find  but  little  account  of  the  family 
which  Spenfer  lefc  behin4  him,  only  that  in  a  few 
particulars  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  the  laft  folio 
edition  of  his  works,  it  is  (aid,  that  his  great- 

frandfon,  Hugolin  Spenfer,  after  the  reftoration  of 
ing  Charles  If.  was  inverted  by  the  court  of  claims 
with  fo  much  of  the  lands  as  could  be  found  to 
have  been  his  anceftor's.  There  is  another  re- 
markable paflage,  of  which,  fays  Hughes,  I  can 
give  the  reader  much  better  aiTurance :  that  a  per- 
fon  came  over  from  Ireland,  in  king  William's 
,*ime,  to  folicit  the  fame  affair,  and  brought  with 
him  letters  of  recommendation,  as  a  defcendant  of 
Spenfer.  His  name  procured  him  a  favourable  re- 
ception, and  he  applied  particularly  to  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  by  whom  he  was  generoufly  recommended 
to  the  favour  of  the  earl  of  Halifax,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  treafury  ;  by  whofe  means  he  obtained 
his  fuit.  This  man  was  fomewhat  advanced  in 
years,  and  might  be  the  perfon  before-mentioned, 
who  had  poflibly  recovered  only  fome  part  of  his 
efrate  at  fkft,  or  had  been  difturbed  in  the  pofleflion 
of  it.  He  could  give  no  account  of  the  works  of 
his  anceftor,  which  are  wanting,  and  which  are 
therefore  in  all  probability,  irrecoverably  loft.  The 
following  ftanzas  are  faid  to  be  thofe  with  which 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  firft  itruck. 

Fr»m  him  returning,  fad  and  comfortlefs, 

As  on  the  way  together  we  did  fare, 
We  met  that  villain  (God  from  him  me  blefs) 

That  curfed  wight,  whom  I  efcaped  whylear, 
A  man  of  hell,  that  calls  himfelf  defpair  ; 

Who  firft  us  greets,  and  after  fair  areeds 
Of  tidings  ftrange,  and  of  adventures  rare, 

So  creeping  clofe,  as  fnake  in  hidden  weeds, 
Inquireth  of  our  ftates,  and  of  our  knightly  deeds 

Which 
*    •'» 
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Which  when  he  knew,  and  felt  our  feeble  hearts 
Embos'd  with  bole,  and  bitter  biting  grief,. 

Which  love  had  lanced  with  his  deadly  darts, 
With  wounding  words,  and  terms  of  foul  reprief, 
He  pluck'd  from  us  all  hope  of  due  relief; 

That  erft  us  held  in  love  of  ling'ring  life ; 

Then  hopelefs,  heartlefs,  'gan  the  cunning  thief, 

Perfuade  us  did,  to  ftint  all  farther  ftrife  : 

To  me  he  lent  this  rope,  to  him  a  rufty  knife* 

•     f'7 :;,'    •  i;>  vto'iul  C}  h3-«UOVf/ibft>    : 

The  following  is  the  Picture  of  the  CAVE 
of  DESPAIR. 

::^.vrviiS>M 
The  darkfome  cave  they  enter,  where  they  find, 

That  curfed  man,  low  lifting  on  the  ground, 
Mufmg  full  fad'y  in  his  fullen  mind ; 

His  greafy  locks,  long  growing,  and  unbound, 
Diforder'd  hung  about  his  fhoulders  round, 

And  hid  his  face;  thro'  which  his  hollow  eyne, 
Look'd  deadly  dull,  and  irared  as  aftound  j 

His  raw-bone  cheeks  thro'  penury  and  pine, 
Were  fhrunk  into  his  jaw.%  as  he  did  never  dine. . 

HIS  garments  nought,  but  many  ragged  clouts, 

With  thorns  together  pinn'd  and  patched  was, 
The  which  his  naked  fides  he  wrapt  abouts  ; 

And  him  befide,  there  lay  upon  the  grafs 
A  dreary  corfe,  whofe  life  away  did  pals, 

AH  wallowed  in  his  own,  yet  lukewarm  blood,, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  frefh  alas  ^ 

In  which  a  rufty  knife  fad  fixed  flood, 
And  made  an  open  pafiage  for  the  guihing  fiood. 

It  would  be  an  injury  to  Spenfer's  memory  to 
difmifs  his  life  without  a  few  remarks  on  that 
mafterly  performance,  which  has  placed  him  among 
the  foremoft  of  our  poets.  The  work  I  nuan  is 
his  allegorical  poem  of  the  Fairy  Queen,.  Sir 
N  5  '  William. 
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William  Temple,  in  his  EfTay  on  Poetry,  fays, 
"  That  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles  had  been  woven 
into  the  contexture  of  all  the  ancient  poetry  with 
an  agreeable  mixture,  which  made  the  moderns 
affect  to  give  that  of  Chriftianity  a  place  alfo  in 
their  poems ;  but  the  true  religion  was  not  found 
to  become  fictions  fo  well  as  the  falfe  one  had  done, 
and  all  their  attempts  of  this  kind  feemcd  rather 
to  debafe  religion  than  heighten  poetry.  Spenfer 
endeavoured  to  fupply  this  with  morality,  and  to 
make  inftrudtion,  inftead  of  ftory,  the  fubject  of 
an  epic  poem.  His  execution  was  excellent,  and 
his  flights  of  fancy  very  noble  and  high.  But  his 
defign  was  poor;  and  his  moral  lay  fo  bare,  that 
it  loft  the  effect.  It  is  true,  the  pill  was  gilded, 
but  fo  thin,  that  the  colour  and  the  tafte  were  eafily 
difcovered." — Mr.  Thomas  Rhymer  aflerts,  that 
Spenfer  may  be  reckoned  the  firft  of  our  heroic 
pcets.  "  He  had,"  fays  he,  "  a  large  fpirit,  a 
fharp  judgment,  ar.d  a  genios  for  heroic  poetry, 
perhaps  abcv^  any  that  ever  wrote  fince  Virgil ;  but 
our  mi-sfortune  is,  he  wanted  a  true  idea,  and  loft 
himfelf  by  following  an  unfaithful  guide.  Though 
befides  Homer  and  Virgil  he  had  read  Taflb,  yet 
he  rather  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  mifled  by  Ariofto, 
with  whom  blindly  rambling  on  marvels  and  ad- 
ventures, he  makes  no  confcience  of  probability  ; 
all  is  fanciful  and  chimerical,  without  any  unifor- 
mity, or  without  any  foundation  in  truth  ;  in  a 
word,  his  poem  is  perfect  Fairy-land."  Thus  far 
Sir  William  Temple,  and  Mr.  Rhymer;  let  us 
now  attend  to  the  opinion  of  a  greater  name,  Mr. 
Dryden,  who  in  his  dedication  of  his  translation  of 
Juvenal,  thus  proceeds  :  **  The  Englifh  have  only 
fo  boaft  of  Spenfer  and  Milton  in  heroic  poetry, 
who  neiiher  of  them  wanted  either  genius  or  learn- 
ing to  have  been  perfect  poets,  and  yet  both  of  them 
arc  iiafele  to  many  cenfures  ;  for  there  is  no  unifor- 
mity 
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mity  in  the  defign  of  Spenfer  j  he  aims  at  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  no  one  adtion  ;  he  raifes  up  a  hero 
f  r  every  one  of  his  adventures,  and  endows  each 
of  them  with  fome  particular  moral  virtue,  which 
renders  them  all  equal,  without  fubordination,  or 
preference  :  every  one  is  valiant  in  his  own  legend  ; 
only  we  muft  do  him  thejuftice  to  obferve,  that 
magnanimity,  which  is  the  character  of  prince 
Arthur,  mines  throughout  the  whole  poem,  and 
fuccours  the  reft  when  they  are  in  diftrefs.  The 
original  of  every  knight  was  then  living  in  the 
court  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  he  attributed  to  each 
of  them  that  virtue  which  he  thought  moft  confpi- 
cuous  in  them;  an  ingenious  piece  of  flattery, 
though  it  turned  not  much  to  his  account.  Had 
he  lived  to  have  finifhed  his  poem  in  the  remaining 
legends,  it  had  certainly  'been  more  of  a  piece ; 
but  could  not  have  been  perfect,  becaufe  the  model 
was  not  true.  But  prince  Arthur,  or  his  chief  pa- 
tron, Sir  Philip  Sidney,  dying  before  him,  deprive4 
the  poet  both  of  means  and  fpirit  to  accomplifh  his 
defign.  For  the  reit,  his  obfolete  language,  and 
ill  choice  of  his  ftanzas,  are  faults  but  of  the  fecond 
magnitude  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  firft,  he  is  (till 
intelligible,  at  leaft  after  a  little  practice  :  and,  for 
the  lait,  he  is  more  to  be  admired  j  that,  labouring 
under  fuch  difadvantages,  his  verfes  are  fo  nume- 
rous, fo  various,  and  fo  harmonious,  that  only 
Virgil,  whom  he  has  profefledly  imitated,  hath  fur- 
pafTed  htm  amon»  the  Romans  j  and  only  Waller 
among  the  Engliih." 

Mr.  Hughes  juftly  obferves,  that  the  chief  merit 
of  this  poem  confifts  in  that  furprifmg  vein  of  fabu- 
lous invention  which  runs  through  it,  and  enriches 
it  every  where  with  imaginary  descriptions,  more 
than  we  meet  with  in  any  modern  poem.  The 
author  feems  to  be  poiiefled  of  a  kind  of  poetical 
magic ;  and  the  figures  he  calls  up  to  our  view, 

rife 
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rife  up  fo  thick  upon  us,  that  we  are  at  once  pleafed 
and  diftradted  with  the  inexhauftible  variety  of 
them  ;  fo  that  his  faults  may,  in  a  manner,  be  im- 
puted to  his  excellencies.  'His  abundance  betrays 
him  into  excefs  ;  and  his  judgment  is  overborne  by 
the  torrent  of  his  imagination. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Warton  feems  to  have 
given  the  moft  accurate,  candid  criticifm  on  this 
celebrated  poem,  of  all  the  writers  on  this  delicate 
fubjedfc. 

"  If  the  Fairy  Queen  be  deftitute  of  that  ar- 
rangement and  ceconomy  which  epic  feverity  re- 
quires, yet  we  fcarcely  regret  the  lofs  of  thefe, 
.while  their  place  is  fo  amply  fupplied  by  fomething 
which  more  powerfully  attracts  us ;  fomething 
which  engages  the  affections,  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  rather  than  the  cold  approbation  of  the  head. 
If  there  be  any  poem,  whofe  graces  pleafe,  becaufe 
they  are  fituated  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and  where 
•the  force  and  faculties  of  creative  imagination  de- 
light, becaufe  they  are  unaflifted  and  unreftrained 
by  thofe  of  deliberate  judgment,  it  is  this.  In 
reading  Spenfer,  if  the  critic  is  not  fatisfied,  yet 
the  reader  is  transported, 

,  Spenfer's  works  were  published  in  6  vol.  i2mo. 
1>y  John  Hughes,  with  an  account  of  his  life  and 
a  gloflary.  Reprinted  in  1750.  Dr.  Birch  pub- 
li/hed  an  edition  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  3  vol.  in  4to. 
1751.  Three  more  editions  of  this  poem  were  pub- 
lifhed  in  1758.  In  1734,  Dr.  Jortin  publiflied  re- 
marks on  Spenfer's  poems  in  Svo.  And  laitly,  Mr. 
Warton  publiflied  Obfervations  on  the  Fairy  Queen, 
which  were  fo  well  received,  that  a  fecond  edition 
was  publiflied  in  1762.  '\  hefe  being  the  feveral 
authorities  from  which  our  memoirs  of  this  cele- 
brated poet  are  taken,  it  is  needlefs  to  add  any  other. 
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The  LIFE  of 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

[A.  D.  1564,  to  1613.] 

WILLIAM.  SHAKESPEARE,  the  im- 
mortal father  of  the  Britifh  theatre ;  the 
glory  of  his  age  and  of  his  country  ;  whofe  dramatic 
works  have  flood  the  teft  of  the  fevereft  criticifms, 
efpecially  from  foreigners,  and,  with  all  their  im- 
perfections on  their  heads,  Hill   remain   unrivalled 
by  any  modern  bard  ;  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  John 
Shakefpeare,  and  was  born  at  Stratford  upon  Avon 
in  Warwickflfire,  in  April,  1564,  as  it  appears  by 
the  public  records  of  that  town  ;  and  the  family  from 
which  he  was  defcended,  are  mentioned  in  the  faid 
records,  as  perfons  of  good  figure  and  fathion  in  that 
place,  of  the  rank  of  gentry.     Hi?  father,  who  was 
a  confiderable  dealer  in  wool,  being-  encumbered 
with  a  large  family  of  ten  children,  could  afford  to 
give  his  eldeft  fon  out  a  {lender  education.    He  had 
bred  him  at  a  free-fchool,  where  he  acquired  what 
Latin  he  was  mafter  of ;  but  how  well  he  under- 
ilood  that  language ;  or  whether,  after  his  leaving 
the  fchool,  he  made  a  greater  proficiency  in  it,  has 
been  difputed,  and  is  a  point  very  difficult  to  fettle. 
However,  it  is  certain,  that  Mr.  John  Shakefpeare, 
our  author's  father,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  him 
early  from  fchool,  in  order  to  have  his  afliftance  in 
his  own  employment,  towards  fupporting  the  reft 
of  the  family. 

"  It 
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"  It  is  without  controverfy,"  fays  Rowe,  "  that 
in  his  works  we  fcarce  find  any  traces  that  look 
like  an  imitation  of  the  ancients.  The  delicacy  of 
his-  tafte,  and  the  natural  bent  of  his  own  genius, 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  fome  of  the  beft  of  theirs, 
would  certainly  have  led  him.  to  read  and  ftudy  them 
with  fo  much  pleafure,  that  fome  of  their  fine 
images  would  naturally  have  insinuated  themfelves 
into,  and  been  mixed  with,  his  own  writings  ;  fo 
that  his  not  copying  at  leaft  fomething  from  them, 
may  be  an  argument  of  his  never  having  read  them. 
Whether  his  ignorance  of  the  ancients  was  difad-> 
vantageous  to  him  or  no,  may  admit  of  difpute ; 
for,  though  the  knowledge  of  them  might  have 
made  him  more  correct,  yet  it  is  not  improbable, 
but  the  regularity  and  deference  for  them  which 
would  have  attended  that  correclnefs,  might  have 
reftrained  fome  of  that  fire,  impetuofity,  and  even 
beautiful  extravagance,  which  we  cannot  help  ad 
miring  in  Shakefpeare." 

As  to  his  want  of  learning,  Mr.  Pope  makes  the 
following  juft  obfervation  :  That  there  is  certainly 
a  vaft  difference  between  learning;  and  languages. 
**  How  far  he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter,  I  cannot," 
fays  he,  "  determine ;  but  it  is  plain  he  had  much 
reading,  at  leaft,  if  they  will  not  call  it  learning  : 
nor  is  it  any  great  matter  if  a  ipan  has  knowledge, 
whether  he  has  it  from  one  language  or  from  ano- 
ther. Nothing  is  more  evident  than,  that  he  had 
a  tafte  for  natural  philofophy,  mechanics,  ancient 
and  modern  hiftory,  poetical  learning,  and  mytho- 
logy. We  find  him  very  converfant  in  the  cuftoms, 
rites  and  manners  of  the  Romans.  In  Coriolanus 
and  Julius  Caefar,  not  only  the  fpirit,  but  the  man- 
ners, of  the  Romans,  are  exactly  drawn;  and  ftill 
a  nicer  diitin&ion  is  (hewn  between  the  manners 
of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  former  and  the. 
latter.  His  reading  in  the  ancient  fciftorians  is  no 

left 
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lefs  «onfpicuous,  in  many  references  to  particular 
paflages ;  and  the  fpeeches  copied  from  Plutarch  in 
Coriolanus,  may  as  well  be  made  inftances  of  his 
learning,  as  thofe  copied  from  Cicero  in  the  Catj- 
line  of  Ben  Jonfon. 

"  The  manners  of  other  nations  in  general,  the 
^Egyptians,  Venetians,  French,  &c.  are  drawn 
with  equal  propriety.  Whatever  object  of  nature, 
or  branch  of  fcience,  he  either  fpeaks  or  defcribe.s, 
it  is  always  with  competent,  if  notextenfive  know- 
ledge. His  defcriptions  are  ftill  exa&,  and  his 
metaphors  appropriated,  and  remarkably  drawn, 
from  the  nature  and  inherent  qualities  of  each 
fubjecV' 

Warburton,  bimep  of  Gloucefter,  has  ftrongly 
contended  for  Shakefpeare's  learning,  and  has  pro- 
duced many  imitations  and  parallel  paflages  with 
ancient  authors  j  in  which  I  am  inclined  to  think 
him  right,  and  {hall  therefore  produce  a  few  inftantes 
of  it.  "  He  always,"  fays  Mr.  Warburton,  "  make* 
an  ancient  fpeak  the  language  of  an  ancient.  So 
Julius  Caefar,  a£t  i.  fcene  2. 

Ye  Gods  !  it  doth  amaze  rne 

A  man  of  fuch  a  feeble  temper  fhould 
So  get  the  ftart  of  the  majeftic  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

This  noble  image  is  taken  from  the  Olympic 
games.  "  This  majeftic  world,"  is  a  fine  peri- 
phrafis  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  majeftic,  becaufe 
the  Romans  ranked  themfelves  on  a  footing  with 
kings  ;  and  a  world,  becaufe  they  called  their  em- 
pire Orbis  Romanus ;  but  the  whole  ftory  feems  to 
allude  to  Caefar's  great  •xemplar,  Alexander,  who, 
when  he  was  aflced,  Whether  he  would  run  the 
courfe  of  the  Olympic  games  ?  replied,  "  Yes,  if 
the  racers  were  kings."  So  again,  in  Anthony  and 

Cleopatra, 
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Cleopatra,  aft  i.   fcene  i.  Anthony  fays,  with  an 
aftonifhing  fublimity, 

. 

Let  Rome  in  Tyber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  raz'd  empire  fall. 

Taken  from  the  Roman  cuftom  of  raifmg  triumphal 
^arches  to  perpetuate  their  victories. 

And  again,  aft  iii.  fcene  4.  Oftavia  fays  to  An- 
thony, of  the  difference  between  him  and  her  bro- 
ther, 

Wars  'tvvixt  you  twain  would  be 

As  if  the  world  fhould  cleave,  and  that  (lain  men 
Should  folder  up  the  reft. 

This  thought  feems  taken  from  the  ftory  of 
Curtius  leaping  into  the  chafm  in  the  Forum,  in 
order  to  clofe  it ;  fo  that,  as  that  was  clofed  by  one 
Roman,  if  the  whole  world  were  to  cleave,  Romans 
only  could  folder  it  up.  The  metaphor  of  folder- 
ing  is  extremely  exaft,  according  to  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton ;  for,  fays  he,  "  as  metal  is  foldcrcd  up  by 
metal  that  is  more  refined  than  that  which  it  folders ; 
fo  the  earth  was  to  be  foldered  by  men,  who  are 
only  a  more  refined  earth." 

But  there  are  feveral  places  which  one  cannot 
forbear  thinking  a  translation  from  ciaflic  writers. 
In  the  Tempeft,  aft  v.  fcene  u.  Profpero  fays> 

...  .  .    ..  I  have 

Called  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And,  'twixt  the  green  fea,  and  the  azur'd  vault,. 
Set  roaring  war;  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  ftout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt ;  the  ftrong  bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  fhake;  and  by  the  fpurs  pluckt  up 
The  pine  and  cedar  i  graves,  at  my  command, 

Have 
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Have  wak'd  their  fleepers,  op'd  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  fo  potent  a-rt. 

So  Medea,  in  Ovid's  Metamorphofcs. 

Stantia  concutio  cantu  freta  ;  nubila  pello, 
Nubilaque  induce,  ventos  abigoque,  vocoque, 
Vivaque  faxa  lua  convulfaque  robora  terra 
Et  fylvas  moveo;  jubeoque  cmifcere  monr.es, 
Et  mugire  folum,  manefque  exire  fepulchris. 

<! »/  '.(  *  ii* 

Tne  lateft  and  moft  ingenious  writer  upon  the 
the  critical  difpute  refpecling  our  author's  learning, 
is  Mr.  Farmer  of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
who  in  his  eflay  on  this  fubjecT:,  has  thrown  out  a 
prefumptive  proof  that  he  was  not  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  learned  languages  as  to  read 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  Mr.  Farmer  men- 
tions feveral  Englifh  tranflations  of  claflical  wri- 
ters extant  in  Shakefpear's  time,  from  which  fource 
he  very  naturally  fuppofes  he  drew  his  imitations 
of  particular  paffages  in  the  antients,  and  he  fpe- 
cifies  particular  references  in  his  plays  to  fome  of 
thefe  tranflations,  from  whence  ,he  concludes,  that 
the  ftudies  of  Shakefpeare  were  confined  to  nature 
and  his  own  language.  Here  we  wifli  to  reft  the 
evidence  on  this  undecided  queftion  ;  without 
drawing  any  conclufion  of  our  own  :  that  we  may 
return  to  the  more  direcl:  line  of  our  duty  j  the 
narrative  of  the  incidents  of  his  life. 

Upon  his  quitting  the  grammar  fchool,  he  feems 
to  have  entirely  devoted  himfelf  to  that  way  of 
living  which  his  father  purfued  ;  and,  in  order  to 
fettle  in  the  woild  in  a  family  manner,  he  thought 
fit  to  many  while  he  was  yet  very  young.  His 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  one  Hatchway,  laid  to 
have  been  a  fubTtantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stratford. 
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Iri  this  kind  of  domeftic  obfcurity  he  continued 
for  fome  time,  till,  by  an  unhappy  inftance  of 
mlfcondtf&,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  and  take  fhelter  in  London  ;  which 
fortunately  proved  the  occafion  of  difplaying  his 
fublime  genius  for  dramatic  poetry.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  ill  company.  Among  thefe 
were  fome  who  made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer- 
ftealing,  and  who  engaged  him  more  than  once  in 
robbing  a  park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
of  Charlecot,  near  Stratford  ;  for  which  he  was 
profecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought, 
fomewhat  too  feverely  ;  and,  in  order  to  revenge 
himfelf  for  this  fuppofed  ill  ufage,  he  made  a  bal- 
lad upon  him  ;  and,  this,  probably  the  firfl  eflay 
of  his  poetry,  is  loft ;  but  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
fo  very  bitter,  that  it  redoubled  the  profecution  a- 
gainft  him  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  bufinefs  and  family  for  fome  time,  and  to 
feek  for  employment  in  London. 

This  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was,  it  is  faid,  after- 
wards ridiculed  by  Shakefpeare,  under  the  well 
known  character  of  Juftice  Shallow.  It  was  at 
this  time,  and  upon  this  accident,  that  he  is  fard 
to  have  made  his  hrft  acquaintance  in  the  playhoufe. 

Concerning  Shakefpeare's  firft  mean  occupation 
at  the  playhoufe,  we  have  the  following  curious 
particulars  taken  from  unqueftionable  authorities  : 
when  he  came  to  London  he  was  without  money 
and  friends  j  and,  being  a  ftranger,  he  knew  not 
to  whom  to  apply,  nor  by  what  means  to  fupport 
himfelf.  At  that  time,  coaches  not  being  in  ufe, 
as  gentlemen  were  accuftomed  to  ride  to  the  play- 
houfe, Shakefpeare,  driven  to  the  Lift  neceflity, 
attended  at  the  door,  and  picked  up  a  little  money 
by  taking  care  of  the  gentlemens  hcrfes  who  came 
to  the  play.  He  became  eminent,  even  in  that 
bumble  fiation,  and  was  taken  notice  of  far  his 

diligence 
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diligence  and  fkill  in  it.  He  had  quickly  more  bufi- 
nels  than  he  himfelf  could  manage,  and  at  laft 
hired  boys  under  him,  who  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Shakefpeare's  boys.  And  though  he  foon 
found  means  of  acting  in  his  proper  fphere,  that 
of  a  dramatic  writer,  yet  as  long  as  the  cuftom  of 
going  to  the  theatre  on  horfeback  continued,  the 
waiters  who  held'Uhe  horfes  retained  the  appellation 
of  Shakefpeare's  boys. 

Some  of  the  players  accidentally  converfing  with 
him,  found  him  poflefled  of  an  admirable  fund  of 
wit,  and  talents  adapted  to  the  ftage,  and  afto- 
nifhed  at  this  unexpected  difcovery,  they  introduced 
and  recommended  him  to  the  company,  into  whofe 
fociety  he  was  admitted,  but  in  a  very  humble 
walk,  and  upon  low  terms ;  however,  he  did  not 
long  remain  fo,  for  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf, 
if  not  as  an  extraordinary  adtor,  at  leaft  as  a  fine 
writer.  His  name  is  printed,  as  the  cuftom  was 
in  thofe  times,  amongft  thofe  of  the  other  players, 
before  fome  old  plays,  but  without  any  particular 
account  of  what  caft  of  characters  he  ufed  to  play; 
and  after  the  moft  diligent  refearches,  it  appears, 
that  the  moft  confiderable  part  he  ever  performed, 
was  the  Ghoft,  in  his  own  historical  tragedy  of 
Hamlet. 

It  would  undoubtedly  afford  great  fatisfadtion  to 
the  curious  to  be  able  to  afcertain  from  proper  au- 
thorities, what  was  the  firft  poetical  eflay  of  the 
immenfe  genius  of  Shakefpeare,  that  it  might  be 
traced  through  its  gradual  progrelTions  to  that  fum- 
mit  of  perfection  it  at  length  attained.  But  here 
likewife  we  are  left  in  the  dark. 

The  higheft  date  which  Rowe  has  been  able  to 
trace,  is  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  1597,  wncn  tne 
author  was  thirty-three  years  oM ;  and  Richard  II. 
and  II J.  the  next  year. 

Yet 
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Yet  though  the  order  of  time  in  which  his  fe- 
veral  pieces  were  written  be  generally  uncertain, 
there  are  pailages  in  fome  few  of  them,  that  feem 
to  fix  their  dates.  So  the  chorus  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  a£t  of  Henry  V.  by  a  compliment  very 
handfomcly  turned  to  the  earl  of  Eflex,  fhews  the 
play  to  have  been  written  when  that  nobleman  was  the 
queen's  general  in  Ireland  ;  and  his  eulogium  upon 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  luccefT.r  king  James,  in 
the  latter  end  of  Henry  VIII.  is  a  proof  of  that 
play's  being  written  after  the  acceflion  of  the  latter 
of  thefe  two  princes  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Whatever  the  particular  times  of  his  writings 
•were,  the  people  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  who  be- 
gan to  grow  wonderfully  fond  of  diverfions  of  th's 
kind,  could  not  but  be  highly  pleafed  to  fee  a  ge- 
nius arife  amongft  them,  of  fo  pleafurable,  fo  rich, 
and  fo  abundant  a  vein,  capable  of  furnifhing 
variety  of  their  favourite  entertainments. 

Belides  the  advantage  which  Shakefpeare  had 
over  all  men  in  the  article  of  wit,  he  was  of  a 
fweet,  gentle,  amiable  difpofition,  and  was  a  moft, 
agreeable  companion  ;  by  which  he  endeared  himfelf . 
to  all  who  knew  him,  both  as  a  friend  and  as  a  poet; 
fo  that  he  was  introduced  into  the  beft  company, 
and   converfed  with   the  fineft   characters  of  his 
time. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  feveral  of  his  plays  a&ed 
before  her  j  and  ihe  was  too  quick  a  difcerner  of 
merit,  to  fuffer  Shakefpeare's  to  efcape  her  notice. 
It  is  affuredly,  that  maiden  princefs,  whom  he  thus 
defcribes  .  Jw 

-A  fair  veftal,  throned  by  the  weft. 

Midfummer  Night  Dream. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the 
admirable  character  of  FalitarF,  in  the  two  parts 

of 
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of  Henry  IV.  that  fhe  commanded  him  to  con- 
tinue it  in  one  play  more,  and  to  make  him  in 
love.  This  is  fa  id  to  have  been  the  occafion  of 
his  writing  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  And 
h'ere  I  cannot  help  observing,  That  a  poet  feldom 
fucceeds  in  any  fubjec.1  affigned  him,  fo  well  as  in 
that  which  is  his  own  choice,  and  where  he  has 
the  liberty  of  felecling. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  Shakefpear 
has  failed  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  :  and, 
though  that  comedy  is  not  without  merit,  yet  it 
falls  fhort  of  his  other  plays  in  which  Falftaff  is 
introduced  ;  the  knight  not  being  half  fo  witty  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  as  in  king  Henry 
IV.  nor  the  character  fo  well  fuftained  throughout. 

It  appears  by  the  epilogue  to  Henry  IV.  that 
the  part  of  Falftaff  was  written  originally  under 
the  name  of  Oldcaftle.  Some  of  that  family  be- 
in  q;  then  remaining,  the  queen  was  pleafed  to  com-' 
mand  him  to  alter  it;  upon  which  he  made  ufe'of 
the  name  of  Falftaff.  The  firft  offence  was  indeed 
avoided  ;  but  I  am  not  fure  whether  the  author 
might  not  be  fomewhat  to  blame  in  his  fecond 
choice,  fince  it  is  certain  that  Sir  John  Falftaff, 
who  was  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  a  lieutenant-' 
general,  was  a  perfon  of  diftinguifhed  merit  in  the- 
wars  againft  France,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.< 
and  Henry  VI. 

Befides  the  royal  patronage,  Shakefpeare  re- 
ceived many  great  and  uncommon  favours  from  the 
generous  earl  of  Southampton,  fo  famous  in  hiftory 
for  his  friendlhip  to  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Effex." 
It  was  to  that  nobleman  he  dedicated  his  poem  of 
Venus  and  Adonis  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  his 
lordfhip  gave  our  author  a  thoufand  pounds  to  en- 
able him  to  accomplifli  a  purchafe  he  'heard  he  had 
a  mind  to  make.  A  bounty,  at  that  time,  very 

con  lid  er- 
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confiderable,  as  money  was  then  valued.     There 
are  few  inftances  of  fuch  liberality  in  our  times. 

We  have  no  clear  account  when  Shakefpeare 
quitted   the  ftage  for  a  private  life.     Some  have 
thought  that  Spenfer's  Thalia,  in  the  Tears  of  the 
Mufes,  where  fhe  laments  the  lofs  of  her  Willy, 
in  the  comic  fpene,  relates  to  our  poet's  abandon- 
ing the  ftage :  but  it  is  well  known  that  Spenfer 
himfelf  died  in  the  year  1598  r  and  five  years  after 
this,  we  find  Shakefpeare's  name  among  the  actors 
in  Jien  Johnfon's   Sejanus,  which   firtt  made   its 
appearance  in   1603  ;  nor  could  he  then  have  any 
thoughts  of  .retiring,  fince,  that  very  year,  a  li- 
cence, by  king  James  I.  was  granted  to  him,  with 
Burbage,  Philips,  Hemmings,  Condel,  &c.  to  ex- 
ercife  the  art  of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  &c. 
a$  well  at  their  ufual  houfe,  called  the  Globe,  on 
the  Bank-fide,  Southwark,  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom,  during  his  majefty's  plea lure.     This 
licence  is  printed  in  Rymer's  Fcedera.    Befides,  it  is 
certain  Shakefpeare  did  not  write  Macbeth  till  after 
the  acceflion  of  king  James  I.  which  he  did  as  a 
Compliment  to  him,  as  he  there  embraces  the  doc- 
trine of  witches ;    of  which   his    majefty    was    fo 
-fond,  that  he  wrote  a  book  called  Daemonalogy, 
in  defence  of  their  exiltence;  and  likewife,  at  that 
time,  began  to  touch  for  the  evil ;  which  Shake- 
fpeare has  taken   notice  of,  and   paid  him  a  fine- 
turned  compliment  upon  it.     So  that  the  paflage 
in  Thalia,  if  it  relates  at  all  to  Shakefpeare,  muft 
hint  at  tome  occasional  recefs  which  he  made  for  a 
time. 

What  particular  friendfhips  he  contracted  with 
private  men,  we  cannot  at  this  time  know,  more 
than  that  every  one  who  had  a  true  tafte  for  merit, 
and  could  diftinguifh  men,  had  generally  a  juft 
Tftlue  and  eiteem  for  him.  His  uncommon  can- 
dor 
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dor  and  good  nature  muft  certainly  have  inclined 
all  the  gentler  part  of  the  world  to  love  him,  as 
the  power  of  his  wit  obliged  the  men  of  the  molt 
refined  knowledge  and  polite  learning,  to  admire 
him. 

His  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonfon  began  with 
a  remarkable  piece  of  humanity  and  good  nature. 
Mr.  Jonfon,  who  was,  at  that  time,  altogether 
unknown  to  the  world,  had  offered  one  of  his 
plays  to  the  ftage,  in  order  to  have  it  a&ed  j  and 
the  perfon  into  whofe  hands  it  was  put,  after  hav- 
ing turned  it  carelefly  over,  was  juft  upon  return- 
ing it  to  him,  with  an  ill-natured  anfwer ;  that 
it  would  be  of  no  fervice  to  their  company  ;  when 
Shakefpeare  luckily  caft  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found 
fomething  of  fuch  merit  in  it,  as  to  engage  him  firft 
to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to  recommend 
Mr.  Jonfon,  and  his  writings,  to  the  public.. 

The  latter  part  of  our  author's  life  was  fpent  in 
cafe  and  retirement ;  he  had  the  good  foi  tune  to 
acquire  a  decent  competency ;  and  he  rcfic'ed  f  ;me 
years  before  his  death  at  his  native  town,  Stratford 
upon  Avon,  in  a  handfome  houfehehad  purchafed, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Place;  he  had 
likewifc  the  gooa  fortune  to  fave  it  from  the  flames, 
when  a  dreadful  fire  confumed  the  greatelt  part  of 
the  town  in  1614.  His  pleafant  wit  and  good- 
nature engaged  him  the  acquaintance,  and  inti- 
tled  him  to  the  friendfhip  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  ftill  remembered  in 
that  country,  that  he  had  a  particular  intimacy 
with  one  Mr.  Combe,  an  old  gentleman,  noted  for 
his  wealth,  avarice,  and  ufury.  It  happened  that, 
in  a  pleafant  converfation  amongft  their  «ommon 
friends,  Mr.  Combe  merrily  told  Shakefpeare,  that 
he  fancied  he  intended  to  write  his  epitaph,  if  he 
happened  to  out-live  him ;  and  fince  he  could  not 
know  what  might  be  faid  of  him  when  dead,  he 

defined 
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defired  it  might  be  done  immediately  ;  upon  whick 
Shakefpeare  gave  him  thefe  lines  ; 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  in  graved, 

'Tis  an  hundred  to  ten  he  is  not  faved  : 

If  any  man  afketh,  who  lies  in  this  tomb? 

Oh  !  oh  !  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  my  John-a-Combe. 

But  the  fharpnefs  of  the  fatire  is  faid  to  have  flung 
the  man  fo  feverely,  that  he  never  forgave  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1616,  Shakefpeare 
made  his  will,  in  which  he  left  150!.  to  his  eldeit 
daughter,  Judith,  to  be  paid  to  her  within  twelve- 
months after  his  deceafe ;  and  150!.  more  to  be 
paid  to  her  three  years  after  the  date  of  his  will. 
But  he  appointed  his  youngeit  daughter,  who  was 
his  favourite,  and  her  hulband  Dr.  John  Hall,  a 
phyfician  of  great  repute  in  the  county,  joint-  . 
executors;  bequeathing  to  them  the  belt  part  of 
his  eitate.  He  alfo  left  legacies  to  his  filter  Joan, 
and  her  three  fons  ;  ten  pounds  to  the  poor  of 
Stratford  ;  his  fword  to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe,  and 
rings  to  his  old  affodates  in  the  play-houfe,  Hem- 
mtftgs,  Burbage,  and  Condel. 

He  died  in  April  of  the  fame  yea-",  and  was  in- 
terred on  the  north-fide  of  the  chancel,  in  the  great 
church  of  Stratford,  where  a  handfome  monument 
was  erected  for  him,  on  which  the  following  diitich 
is  iiifcribed  ; 

Judicio  Pylium,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  popuius  maerit,  Olympus  habet. 

, 

And,  on  the  grave-ftone,  in  the  pavement,  un- 
derneath, are  thefe  lines ; 

' 

;  lo  Good 

..3tJ        '     ; 
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Good  friend,  for  Jefus'  lake  forbear, 
To  dig  the  duft  inclofed  here. 
Bleft  be  the  man  that  fpares  thefe  (tones, 
And  curs'd  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

In  the  year  1740,  a  very  noble  monument  was 
creeled  to  the  memory  of  our  immortal  bard,  in 
Weftminfter-Abbey,  at  the  public  expence.  For 
this  purpofe,  his  tragedy  of  Julius  Caefar  was  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre -Royal  in  Drury-Lane,  on 
the  28th  of  April,  1738.  The  tickets  for  admiflion 
were  fixed  at  an  extraordinary  price.  The  earl  of 
Burlington,  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  Fleet-? 
wood,  patentee  of  the  theatre,  were  appointed  trustees 
upon  this  occafion,  and  under  their  direction  the 
monument  was  defigned  by  Mr.  Kent,  and  executed 
by  Schecmakers,  an  eminent  ftatuary. 

The  figure  of  Shakefpeare  is  a  whole  length,  in 
white  marble,  drefled  in  the  habits  of  his  time  j 
reclining  on  the  right  arm,  which  is  fupported  by 
a  pedeftal,  from  the  top  of  which  iffiies  a  fcrolL 
having  the  following  lines  of  his  TEMPEST  in- 
fcribed  thereon  : 

The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces^ 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itielf ; 
Yea,  all  which  it  inhabit  {hall  diflblve, 
And,  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  fo  few  incidents  of  the 
life  of  Shakefpeare  have  been  handed  down  to  pofre- 
rity ;  but  this  may  eafily  be  accounted  for,  from 
the  little  viciflilude  to  which  it  was  fubject.  A 
fmgle  accident  carried  him  to  London ;  and  here 
the  conftant  exertion  of  his  great  abilities,  con- 
ducted him  by  an  eafy  regular  traniition,  from  indi- 
gence and  obfcurity  to  competency  and  fame  :  his 

VOL.  II.  O  found 
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found  judgment, fuggefted  to  him  the  felicity  of  re- 
tirement, as  foon  as  he  had  accomplished  his  mode- 
rate wilhes  ;  and  here  the  fcene  of  a£ive  life  clofmg, 
no  extraordinary  occurrences  happened  to  fwell  the 
annals  of  his  peaceful  days. 

But  his  immortal  works  have  afforded  employ- 
ment for  forne  of  the  ableft  writers  of  the  prefent 
century.  Of  whofe  labours  we  {hall  give  a  concife 
account,  referring  the  reader  for  better  fati.sfadtion 
to  the  feveral  editors  of  his  dramatic  works,  whofe 
voluminous -annotations,  criticifms,  and  various 
readings,  cannot  be  brought  within  the  compafs  of 
this  work. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  only  eleven  of  his 
plays  were  printed  while  the  author  was  living,  and 
that  thefe  were  neither  revifed  by  him,  nor  pub- 
liflied  under  his  infpe&ion.  It  is  likevvife  obferved, 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  "  that  he  has  fuffered 
more  than  any  other  writer  fmce  the  ufe  of  types, 
from  his  own  negligence  of  fame,  or  perhaps  by 
that  fuperiority  of  mind,  which  defpifed  its  own 
performances,  when  it  compared  them  with  its 
powers  ;  and  judged  thofe  works  unworthy  to  be 
preferved,  which  the  critics  of  following  ages  were 
to  contend  for  the  fame  of  reftoring  and  explaining." 

The  folio  edition,  in  which  all  the  plays  we  now 
receive  as  Shakefpeare's,  were  firft  collected,  v  as 
publifhed  by  the  two  players,  Hemmings  and  Con- 
del,  in  1623,  feven  years  after  the  death  of  their 
author.  From  this  period  to  1714,  no  critic  of 
fiiperior  genius  attempted  "  to  reflore  and  explain  :" 
in  that  year,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Rowe  publifhed  an 
edition,  but  by  more  modern  critics,  it  is  faid,  that 
this  is  a  very  defective  one,  -the  plays  being  left 
exactly  in  the  fame  incorrect  flate  in  which  the  editor 
found  them  j  all  he  has  done  therefore,  is  to  add 
notes,  not  much  efteemed  by  the  judicious. 

In 
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In  1721,  Mr.  Pope  printed  a  new  edition,  with 
feveral  corrections  and  emendations  ;  but  he  gained 
little  or  no  reputation,  for  this  very  reafon,  that 
he  pointed  out  his  defects,  at  a  time,  wh.^n  a  falfe 
zeal  for  Shakefpeare  firft  began  to  (hew  itfelf :  Pope 
unluckily,  but  with  great  truth  obferved,  that  as 
he  had  written  better,  fo  he  had  perhaps  wntten 
vvorle  than  any  other  Englifh  dramatic  writer.  Tnis 
from  a  brother  poet  was  then  afo  ibed  to  envy,  but 
now,  when  prejudice  and  the  idle  vanity  of  one 
man,  have  taught  the  prefent  generation  to  idolize 
Shakefpeare,  it  is  downright  profanation. 
'  *n  1733->  Mr.  Theobald  publifhed  another  edition 
in  8v  o,  which  is  one  of  the  beft  ;  it  was  reprinted  in 
I2mo  in  175^7,  and  again  very  lately.  In  1744, 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Bart,  pubiifhed  a  pompous 
edition  in  410,  at  Oxford,  with  emendations.  In 
1747,  Warbutton,  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  publifhed 
another  edition  in  8vo,  with  Pope's  and  his  own 
.notes.  In  1765,  a  learned,  critical  edition,  replete 
With  typographical  errors,  becaufe  the  editor  is  too 
great  a  man  to  a. tend  to  fuch  minutiae,  was  pub- 
liihed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon.  In  1768,  a  cor- 
i'e£t  edition  in  fmall  8vo  was  publifhed  by  Edward 
Capel!,  Efqj  and  to  clofe  the  hit,  Dr.  Johnfon, 
having  found  out  an  indefatigable  coadjutor,  in 
Mr.  Steevens,  a  gentleman  bleffed  with  affluence 
and  leifure,  an  adorer  of  Shakefpeare,  and  a  judi- 
cious, candid  writer  ;  they  have  jointly  produced 
a  very  correct  edition  indeed,  with  refpeft  to  typo- 
graphy, but  Mr.  Steevens  has  been  prevented  by 
his  idolatrous  reverence  for  Shakefpeare,  and  his 
unlimited  veneration  for  Johnfon,  from  doing  the 
greateil  honour  to  Shakefpeare's  genius,  by  ex- 
punging what  could  not  be,  what  certainly  never 
was  his. 

Yet,  if  any  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  cenfures 

paft  oh  our  immortal  bard,  by  learned  foreigners, 
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and  even  by  fuch  of  his  countrymen,  who  have  not 
been  blind  to  his  defeats,  while  they  admired  all  his 
real  excellencies  ;  itfhouldfeem,  that  the  hint  thrown 
out  by  Pope,  might  have  been  made  the  ground 
of  a, chafte  edition  of  Shakefpeare,  freed  from  all 
the  low  ribaldry  and  obfcenity,  which  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  was  foifted  in  by  the  players,  his 
cotemporaries,  to  fuit  the  humour  of  the  times. 
That  great  critic  very  fenfibly  obferves,  "  that  the 
folio  edition  of  Hemmiogs  and  Condel,  contains 
additions  of  trifling  and  bombafl  paflages,  not  to 
be  found  in  the  edition  publifhed  in  his  life-tirr.e  : 
that  Shakefpeare  himfelf  complains  of  the  players, 
adding  to  their  parts  in  the  delivery,"  which  cuftom 
prevails  fhamefully  to  this  hour.  And  it  mult  be 
remembered,  that  when  Shakefpeare  frft  ir.ade  his 
appearance  as  an  author,  dramatic  writing  was  at 
a  very  low  ebb  ;  good  players  held  a  higher  rank 
in  the  public  eftimation,  than  writers  for  the  itnge, 
and  our  bard  was  under  the  preffure  of  indigent 
circumftances. 

Let  us  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe  at  prefent  with 
any  modern  dramatic  writer  (the  very  reverfe  of 
the  truth)  and  fhould  not  we  be  peftered  in  print, 
with  the  low  puns,  witticifms,  and  additional  oaths 
of  Meifrs.  Shuter  and  Wefton,  ambitious  to  circu- 
late amongft  the  public,  and  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity 
their  precious  addenda,  which  might  hereafter  be 
incorporated  with  the  moral  drama  of  the  chafte  and 
fentimental  Cumberland. 

Pope  purfues  this  idea,  by  remarking,  "  that  in 
the  old  editions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  there  is  no 
kint  of  a  great  number  of  the  mean  conceits  and 
ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there.  In  others,  the 
low  fcenes  of  mobs,  plebeians,  and  clowns,  are  vaftly 
fhorter  than  at  prefent  j"  and  he  illuftrates  his  juft 
criticifm  by  a  variety  of  circumftances,  which 
plainly  demonftrate,  that  the  folio  edition  was 

printed1 
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printed  from  piay-houfe  printed  copies,  one  of 
which  he  fays  he  favv,  with  additions  to  the  parts 
in  writing. 

Why  then  Ihould  we  be  angry  with  Voltaire  or 
David  Hume,  for  pointing  out  the  irregularities, 
abfurdities,  and  deformities  which  leilen  the  repu- 
tation of  Shakefpeare,  by  being  fuffered  to  remain, 
even  in  the  latelt  editions  of  his  works  ? 

"  Had  the  author,"  adds  Mr.  Pope,  "  publiflied 
his  own  works,  after  his  retreat  from  the  ftage, 
we  {hould  not  only  have  been  certain  which  plays 
were  genuine,  but'  we  fhoulcl  have  found  in  thofe 
that  are,  the  errors  lefTened  by  fome  thoufands. 
And  how  many  low  and  vicious  parts  and  paflag.es 
might  no  longer  reflect  on  this  great  genius,  but 
appefor  unworthily  charged  upon  him." 

I  want  no  better  authority  to  countenance  aa 
aflertion,  for  which  I  fhould  otherwife  be  charged 
with  arrogance  and  prefumption  by  that  haughty 
dictator  in  the  regions  of  literature,  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnfon  j  who,  having  eirablifhed  a  name,  now 
infults  the  public  with  political  trafh  that  would 
difgrace  the  pen  of  a  fchool-boy. 

I  boldly  maintain  then,  that  the  time  and  ex- 
pence  beuowed  by  Warbtirtori,  Johnfon  and  others, 
On  furcharging  our  author's  works  with  pue- 
rile, erroneous  notes  and  cfiticifms,  under  the  idle 
pretext  of  reftoring  and  explaining,  would  have 
been  much  better  employed  in  compofing  and  pub- 
h'fhing  fuch  a  chafte  edition  of  Shakefpeare,  as 
prudent  profeflbrs  iri  univerfitifes  and  academies  at 
home  and  abroad  fhould  not  be  afliamed  to  put 
into  the  hands,  and  recommend  to  the  ftudy  of 
their  pupils. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  fuch  an  edition  muft  proceed 

upon  conjecture  and  prefumption  of  what  is,  and 

what  is  not  Shakefpeare's.     My  reply  is,  that  moft 

of  ths  ufdcii  notes   and  criticifms  of  Warburtont 

Q  3  and 
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and  Johnfon,  are  founded  on  wild,  improbable  con- 
jectures, and  arbitrary  determinations. 

Now  let  me  afk  any  rational  admirer,  not  a 
fenfelefs  adorer  of  Shakefpeare,  if  better  fervice 
would  not  be  done  to  the  caufe  of  Eritifh  literature 
and  to  the  memory  of  Shakefpeare,  fhould  fome 
able  critic  proceed  upon  probable  conjecture,  to 
expunge,  abridge,  correct  and  purify  Shakefpeare's 
works,  than  by  printing  volumes  upon  volumes  of 
fuch  puerile  notes. 

It  is  confclled,  that  many  of  our  author's  plays 
now  extended  to  five,  originally  confifled  of  only 
three  acts ;  why  not  reduce  them  for  the  fake  of 
banifhing  fccnes  and  paflages  hardly  fit  to  be  repre- 
fented  or  repeated  in  a  booth  at  a  village  fair? 
Why  not  put  the  text  into  the  language  of  the 
times,  and  the  obfolete  expreffions  into  notes,  to 
be  preferved  only  as  the.  reiics  of  antiquity  ? 

1  will  affign,  what  I  tear  is  the  true  caufe  j  his 
late  editors  ;  and  the  great,  the  inimitable  perfonifier 
of  his  principal  characters  on  the  ftage,  have  been 
more  folicitous  to  erec~t  trophies  to  their  own  vanity, 
than  to  increafe  and  preferve  the  reputation  of  their 
great  matter,  by  enabling  him  to  ftand  the  teft  of 
an  enlightened  age,  in  which,  found  learning,  un* 
clogged  with  fcholaftic  pedantry,  and  true  tajfte  re- 
fined from  the  drofs  of  low  ribaldry,  puns,  jefts 
and  obfcenities,  enable  us  not  only  to  judge  when 
the  dr  ma  is  noble,  chafte,  and  elegant,*  but  to 
diftinguifli  between  the  glaring  defects,  and  the 
aftomihing  beauties  of  even  the  immortal  Shake- 
fpeare. 

Shakefpeare's  widow  furvived  him  fevcn  years, 
and  his  family  became  extinct  in  the  third  genera- 
tion  after  him  ;  for  his  eldeft  daughter  married  Mr. 
Thomas  Quincey,  by  whom  fhe  had  three  fons, 
but  they  died  without  iflue. 

As 
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As  for  Mrs.  Hall,  {he  left  one  child,  a  daughter,, 
who  was  married  to  Thomas  Nafh,  Efq;  and  after- 
wards to  Sir  John  Bernard,  of  Abingdon,  but  fhe 
like  wife  died  without  iflue. 

We  have  only  to  add  the  following  lift  of  the 
dramatic  works  publim^'d  under  our  author's  name^ 
diftinguilhJng  with  an  afterifm  thofe  which  the 
critics^  with  great  reafon,  reject,  as  pieces  impro- 
perly afcribed  to  hiqi. 

-  i.  The  Tempefr,  a  Comedy,  a#ed  in  the  Black 
Fryars,  with  applaufe.  ^ 

a.  The  two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  a  Comedy, 
written  at  the  command  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

•  3.   The  Firft  and   Second  Parts  of  king  Henry 
IV.*  The  charader  of  Kalftaff  in   thefe   plays   is 
j-jfHy  eiteemed  a  mafter-piece ; 'in  the  fecond  pzr^ 
is  the  c;ronation  of  king  Henry  V.     Thefe  are 
founded  upon  Engliih  hiftory. 

4.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  a'  Comedy, 
written  at  the  command  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

5.  Mcafure'for  Meafure,  a  Comedy;  the  plot 
of  thin  play  is  -taken   from  a  novel  of  Cynthio 
Giraldi. 

6.  The  Ccmbty  of  Errors,  founded  upon  the 
Maehecbmi  of  Fiautus,   - 

7.  Much-a-do  About  Nothing,  a  Comedy  j  for 
the  plot  fee  Ariofto's  Orlando  Furiofo. 

8..  Love's  Labour  Loft,  a  Comedy. 

o.  Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  a  Comedy. 

10.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  a  Tragi-Comedy. 

11.  As  You  Like  it,   a  Comedy. 

12.  The  Taming-  of  a  Shrev/,  a  Comedy. 

13.  All's  Well  that   hmis   Well.     The  ftory, 
fr  m  one  of  the  novels  of  Boccace. 

14.  The  Twelfth- Nijjhtj  or,  What  you  will, 
a  Comedy. 

O^  15.  The 
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15.  The  Winter's  Tale,  a  Tragi  -  Corned  y  ;  the 
plot  of  this  play,  is  borrowed  from  Robert  Green's 
r.ovel  of  Doraftus  and  Faunia. 

1 6.  The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John,  an  hiflo- 
rical  play. 

17.  The  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richard  II, 
an  hiftorical  play. 

1 8.  The  Life  of  King  Henry  V.  an  hiftorical 
play. 

19.  The  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  an  hifto- 
rical  play. 

20.  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  with 
the  death  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey. 

21.  The  Third  Part  of  Henry   VI.  with   the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  York.     Thefe  three  plays 
contain  the  whole  reign  of  that  UKhappy  monarch. 

22.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  III.  with 
the  Landing  of  the  Earl   of  Richmond,  and  the 
Battle  of  Bofworth -field. 

23.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry  VIII, 
This  piece  clofes  the  hiftorical  drama  of  our  author 
with  refpedl:  to  his  native  country. 

24.  Troilus  and  Creflida,  a  Tragedy  j  the  plot 
from  Chaucer. 

25.  Coriolanus,  a  Tragedy  j  the  ftory  from  the 
Roman  hiftory. 

26.  Titus  Andronicus,  a  Tragedy. 

27.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  founded  on  a  real  Tra- 
gedy, that  happened   about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth   century.     The  ftory,  with  all  its  cir- 
cumftances,  is  related  by  Girolame  Corte,  in  his 
hiftory  of  Verona.     And  our  author  has  varied  very 
little  either  in  his  names,  characters,  or  other  ci::- 
cumftances,  from  truth  and  matter  of  fac~l ;  indeed 
this  was  his  general  rule,  with  refpe6l  to  his  hifto- 
rical  plays,  which  makes  them  the  more  valuable. 

28.  Timon    of  Athens,    a  Tragedy;    the   plot 
from  Lucian's  Dialogues. 

29.  Julius 
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29.  Julius  Caefar,  a  Tragedy. 

30.  The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth  ;  the  plot  from 
Buchanan,  and  other  Scotch  hiflorians. 

31.  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  a  Tragedy. 

32.  KLng    Lear,    a    Tragedy  j    the   plot  from 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

33.  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice,  a  Tragedy  ; 
the  plot  from  Cynthio's  Novels. 

34.  Anthony   and    Cleopatra ;    the   ftory  from 
Plutarch. 

35.  Cymbeline,  a  Tragedy;  the  plot  partly  from 
the  Decameron    of  Boccace's   novels ;  and   partly 
from  the  ancient  traditions  of  Britifh  hiftory. 

*  36.  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre;    an  hiflorical 
play. 

*  37.  The  London  Prodigal,  a  Comedy. 

•*  38.  The  Life  and   Death   of  Thomas   Lord 
Cromwell,  the  favourite  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

*  39.  The  Hiitory  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  the 
good  Lord  Cobham,  a  Tragedy.     See  Fox's  Book 
of  Martyrs. 

*  40.  The  Puritan  ;  or,  the  Widow  of  Wading- 
ftreet,  a  Comedy. 

*  41.  A  Yorkfhire  Tragedy;  this   is  rather  an 
Interlude,  than  a  Tragedy,  being  very  flaort,  and 
not  divided  into  ails. 

*  42.  The  Tragedy  of  Locrine,  the  eldeft  Son 
of  King  Bruins.     See  the  {lory  in  Milton's  hHiory 
of  England. 
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The    LIFE    of 
W  I  L  L  I  AM     C  A  M  D  E  N. 

•     "     "  tvy.'1.  ?"i/3  .<;;? 

[A.  D.  1551,  to  1623.] 

•  - '  ->i  '* .' 

Including  Memoirs  of  Sir  T  H  o  M  A  s  15  o  D  L  E  Y, 
,       -       Founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 


TH  E  celebrated  antiquary  and  hiftorian,  Mr. 
William  Camden,  was  the  fon  of  Sampfon 
Camden  of  Litchfield,  who  fettled  in  London, 
where  our  author  was  born  in  1551  ;  the  rudiments 
of  education  he  received  at  Chrift's-hofpital  ;  but 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  having  been  greatly  injured 
in  his  health  by  the  plague,  he  was  fent  to  Ifl'iig- 
ton  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  where  he  remained 
for  fome  time  in  fo  languid  a  condition,  that  he 
was  unaWe  to  'purfue  his  ftudies.  But  upon  his 
recovery,  he  went  to  St,  Paul's-fchool,  till  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was  then  fent  to  Oxford, 
and  admiued  a  fervitor  in  Magdalen  college  :  here 
he  finifhed  his  claffical  learning  in  the  fchool  be- 
longing to  the  college,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
•Thomas  Cooper,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Lincoln. 
Being  difappointed  of  a  demy's  place  in  this  college, 
ke  removed  to  Broadgate-hall,  now  Pembroke  col- 
lege, 
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lege,  and  continued  his  academical  ftudies  upwards 
of  two  years,  under- that  able  preceptor  Dr.  Thomas 
Thornton,  who,  entertaining  fentimunts  of  elteern 
and  friendihip  for  young  Camden,  became  his  firft 
patron  ;  and  when  the  doctor  wiis  promoted  to  a 
canonry  of  Chrift-church,  he  took  his  pupil  with 
him,  made  him  his  companion,  and  lodged  him  in 
his  own  apartments. 

The  number  of  Camden 's  friends  foon  increafed, 
by  v/hofe  perfuafion,  he  flood  candidate  for  a  fellow- 
fhip  in  All-Soul's  college  ;  but  the  influence  of  the 
pepifh  party  prevailing  in  that  fociety,  the  election 
was  carried  againft  him.  In  1570,  he  met  with  a 
more  fevere  mortification,  being  refufed  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  artSj  but  no  reafon  is  affigned  for 
this  extraordinary  circumftance. 

About  this  time,  he  formed  a  clofe  friendfhip  with 
Richard  and  George  Carexv,  gentlemen  of  refpe^ta- 
ble  families  and  conlideruble  fortunes  in  Devonfhire, 
the  latter  of  whom,  was  created  earl  of  Totntfs  by 
James  1.  His  new  friends  were  antiquarians,  and 
converfing  with  them,  gave  Camden  an  inclination 
to  itudy  this  branch  of  hivtory ;  with  which  he  was 
at  lengiih  fo  charmed,  that  he  fays,  "  he  could 
never  .hear  any  thing  mentioned  relating  to  that 
fwbject,  without  mor.e  than  ordinary  attention." 
The  antiquities  of  his  own  country  were  the  objects 
of  his  laudable  refearches  ;  and  both  before  and 
after  he  left  the  univerfity,  he  made  frequent  ex- 
curfions,  fometimes  in  company  with  the  Carews, 
and  at  others  alone,  to  the  different  counties  of 
England,  to  procure  informations  and  materials 
towards  forming  thofe  collections  from  which  he 
attcrwards  compofed  his  celebrated  work,  infilled, 
BRITANNIA. 

In  1571,  he  accepted  a  preffing  invitation  from 
two  worthy  divines,  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  dean 

of 
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of  Wefhninfter,  and  Dr.  Godfrey  Goodman,  his- 
brother,  to  fettle  near  them   in  Weftminfter;  and 
they   undertook   to   fupply   him   with   books,   and 
every  accommodation  of  life  at  their  ex  pence,  till 
he  ihould   meet   with    preferment  fuitable  to    his 
merit.     In    1573,  he  went  to  Oxford,,  and  ftaid 
there  near  two  years  ;  during  which  time,  he  took 
up  his  degre;  of  bachelor  of  arts,  without  oppofi- 
ticn  ;  and  in  1575,  by  the  intereft  of  his  friend 
the  dean,  he  was  appointed  fecond  mailer  of  Weft- 
inimter  fchool ;  in  which  ftation  he  greatly  difiin- 
guifhed  himfelf,  and  ftrengthened   his  connections- 
in  life.    He  could  now  only  devote  his  leifure  hours 
to  his   favourite  Itudy,   yet  he  had  already  made 
fuch  a  progrefs  in   it,  that  his  reputation,  as  an. 
antiquary,  daily  increafed,  and   procured   him  the 
eiieem  and  friend/hip  of  men  of  the  firft  eminence 
in  the  learned  world,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Hotman,  the  celebrated  French  civilian  and   anti- 
>  quarian  ;  Juitus  Lipfius  of  Bruflels,  a  mofl  learned 
critic  j  James  Doufa,  or  Vander-Doos,  the  younger, 
of  the  Hague,  eminent  for  his  Latin  poetry;  and 
Gruter  of  Antwerp,  a  famous  critic  and  antiqua- 
rian, were  all  admirers  of  our  author's  talents  for 
hiitory  and  antiquities,  and  kept  up  a  conftant  cor- 
refpondence  with  him.     But  the  chief  promoters 
of  his  ERITANNIA  were  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who 
furnilhed  him  with   fome   valuable  materials,  and 
made  him  many  confiderable  prefents  ;  and   Abra- 
ham Ortellius  of  Antwerp,    the  moft  celebrated 
geographer  of  the  age,  who  vifited   England,  and 
j»eing  introduced  to  Camden,  was  fo   {truck  with 
iome  fpecimens  of  his  learned  criticifms  on  hiftori- 
'•«jal  fubjcdts,  that  he  importuned  him  by  all  means  to 
complete  and  publifli  an  hiftoryof  the  ancient  ftate 
of  Britain.     Accordingly,  in  compliance  with  the 
ibikitations  of  fuch  reTpedtable  friends,  with   un- 
wearied 
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wearied  afliduity  and  clofe  application  he  collated 
every  hiftorical  or  curious  anecdote  to  be  found,  dif- 
perfed  in  the  works  of  the  ancients  refpe<Sting  the 
Britifh  iiles  :  wjth  the  fame  attention  he  examined 
all  the  hiftories  of  Britain  then  extant  in  our  lan- 
guage, or  written  in  Latin  by  our  own  country- 
men :  he  likewife  purchafed  feveral  valuable  manu- 
fcripts,  and  he  'fearched  all  old  records  in  the  pub- 
lic offices  ;  in  fine,  he  vifited  all  the  repofitories  of 
learning  in  the  kingdom,  for  information  concern- 
ing the  ancient  hiltory  of  his  country ;  and  he  in- 
fpe6tcd  on  the  fpot,  every  monument  of  antiquity, 
which  could  ferve  to  illustrate  his  work. 

In  1581,  the  learned  Jurifccnfult,  Barnaby 
Briflbn,  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who 
was  affaflinated  by  the  Leaguers  in  1591,  came  to 
England  on  public  aiFairs,  and  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Camden,  to  whom  he  communicated  fome 
material  informations  from  ancient  manufcrips  in 
the  French  libraries  ;  and  this  learned  critic  always 
fpoke  in  the  higheft  terms  of  veneration  and  refpedt,, 
for  the  great  abilities  of  Camden. 

At  length,  after  ten  years  of  indefatigable  in- 
duftry,  the  firft  edition  of  his  BRITANNIA,  in 
Latin,  appeared  in  1586,  and  in  one  volume,  8vo» 
The  title  in  Englifh  is,  "  Britain,  or  a  Chorogra- 
phical  Defcription  of  the  flourifhing  Kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the  adjacent 
Iflands,  from  the  meft  remote  antiquity." 

This  elaborate  work  was  dedicated  to  lord  Bur- 
leigh,  and  the  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
kind  patronage  of  thit  celebrated  {latefman,  who, 
we  may  obferve  by  this  inftance,  was  an  encourager 
of  every  ufeful  branch  of  literature,  though  he  did 
not  fmile  upon  the  mufes.  Camden's  reputation 
was  now  raifed  fo  high,  that  he  was  ftyled  by  fome 
foreign  writers  the  Varro,  by  others,  the  Strabo, 

and 
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and  Paufanias  of  Britain  ;  and  thefe  encomiums 
had  a  happy  effecl:  on  the  generous  mind  of  our 
author,  inciting  him  to  add  every  improvement  to 
his  performance,  the  fubjecT:  would  admit  of.  With 
this  view,  he  refided,  during  the  year  1589,  in 
Devonfhire,  and  paffed  part  of  the  time  at  JKar- 
comb,  -a  village  which  gives  title  to  a  prebendary 
of  the  cathedral  of  Salifbury,  and  to  which  Camdtn 
had  been  prefented  this  year,  by  his  friend  Dr. 
John  Piers,  biihop  of  the  diocefe.  After  having 
vifited  every  part  of  the  weft  of  England,  where 
any  veftiges  of  antiquity  were  to  be  found,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Wales,  in  company  with  the  learned 
Dr.  Godwin,  afterwards,  bifhop  of  Hereford  ;  by 
whole  ailiftance  he  made  many  valuable  difcoverics 
of  the  antiquities  of  this  celebrated  country,  and 
inferted  them  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Eritannia, 
which  was  published  in  410,  in  the  courie  of  the 
year  1590. 

Dr.  Graunt,  the  head  matter  of  Weftminfler 
fchool,  dying  in  1592,  Camden  was  appointed 
to  fucceed  him  ;  and  being  at  this  time  arfticled 
with  an  ague,  he  did  not  make  any  excurnons  in 
purfuit  of  his  favourite  plan  till  the  fummer  vaca- 
tion in  1593;  ne  tncn  viuted  Oxford,  and  care- 
fully copied  the  heraldry  and  infcriptions  of  all 
the  curious  monuments  in  the  churches  and  chapels 
of  this  famous  city. 

Our  learned  antiquary's  next  performance  was,, 
a  Greek  grammar  for  the  ufe  of  Weftminlter  fchool, 
which  was  the  only  grammar  in  ufe  in  all  the  pub- 
lic fchools  for  above  a  century  after  his  death  ; 
and  fo  conftant  was  the  demand  for  it  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  a  new  edition  was  printed, 
every  year.  His  friends  however,  thought  the  office 
of  a  fchool-malter  rather  too  fatiguing  for  his  con- 
Jtitution  j  and  the  confinement  not  well  adapted 
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to  his   a&ive  genius.      To  relieve  him   therefore 
from  a  (ration  which  prevented  the  exertion  of  his 
admired  talents   for   hiftory  and  antiquities,    they 
procured  him  a  more  fuitable  employment,  through 
the  irttereft  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville,.  who  obtained 
him  the  honourable  office  of  clarencieux  the  fecond 
king  at  arms,  an  appointment  which  excited  the 
envy  of  Ralph  Brooke,  the  York-herald,  who  had 
a  claim  from  long  fervice  to  the  promotion  Camden 
had   obtained   by   fuperior   intereft.       Mr.    Brooke 
determined   to  gratify  his  fpleen,  by  attacking  his 
fuccefsful   rival   in   the  tendereft  part,  publifhed   a 
tra6t,  intitled,   "  A  difcovery  of  certain  errors  pub- 
lifhed in  print,  in  the  much-commended  Britannia." 
The  errors  detected  were  very  trifling,  chiefly  re- 
fpedting  pedigrees,  in  which  branch   it  might  well 
be  imagined  the  herald,  after  many  years  practice, 
was  more  critically  exa6t.,  than  our  celebrated  hif- 
torian  ;  and  in  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Britannia, 
proper   notice  is    t^ken  of   Mr.    Brooke's  attack, 
which   in   part  is  refuted  ;    at  the  fame  time  the 
candid  author  acknowledges,  that  it  was  not  pof- 
fible   to  compile   a  work  of  that  nature,  without 
fome  errors.     In  the  end   therefore,  his  reputation 
was  not  injured  by  this  piece  of  ill-natured  criti- 
cifm.     In  1600,  our  indefatigable  author  under- 
took a  journey  to  the  North   of  England,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  founder  of  the 
Cottonian  library  :  they  fpent  fome  time  at  Carlifle, 
and  having  furveyed  every  remarkable  curiofity  in 
that  part  of  our  ifland,  they  returned  to  London  ; 
and  Camden,  before  the  year  clofed,  publiflied,  in 
fmall   quarto,   "  A   defcription  of  all  the  monu- 
ments of  the  kings,  queens,  nobles,  and  others  in 
Weftminfter-Abbey,  with  their  infcriptions  ;  toge- 
ther with  an   hiftorical  account  of  the  foundation 
of  that  church." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Camden  had  long  formed  a  plan  for  writing 
a  civil  hiftory  of  England  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that 
the  change  of  affairs,  upon  the  death  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  prevented  his  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion;  for  foon  after  that  event,  he  fent  his  valua- 
ble manufcripts  and  printed  copies,  of  the  ancient 
hiltorians  of  Britain,  to  Frankfort,  where  a  new 
edition  of  the  remains  of  thefe  authors  was  printed 
and  publilhed  under  his  correction,  with  the  fol- 
lowing title  :  "  Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibernica, 
Cambrica,  a  veteribus  defcripta;  ex  quibus  Aflfer 
Menevenfis,  AnonyiTius  de  vita  Gulielmi  Con- 
ejuseftoris,  Thomas  Walfingham,  Thomas  de  la 
More,  Gulielmus  Genuticenfis,  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfis.  Plerique  nunc  in  lucem  editi  ex  biblio- 
theca  Gulielmi  Camdeni."  This  judicious  refto- 
ration  of  fuch  valuable  authors,  he  dedicated  to  his 
eonftant  friend  Sir  Fulke  Greville.  In  1605,  he 
publifhed,  «<  Remains  of  a  greater  work  concern- 
ing Britain,  the  inhabitants  thereof,  their  languages, 
names,  furnames,  emprefes,  wife  fpeeches,  poefies 
and  epitaphs."  This  curious  tradt  chiefly  relates 
to  the  habits,  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  ancient 
Britons  and  Saxons ;  and  it  is  dedicated  to  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  founder  of  the  Cottonian  library, 
but  for  what  reafon  is  not  known  j  it  is  fublcribed 
only  with  the  final  letters  of  our  author's  name 
E.  N. 

In  1606,  we  find  Mr.  Camden,  for  the  firft 
time,  employed  in  the  fervice  of  a  royal  patron, 
James  I.  who  being  defirous  to  expofe  to  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  the  machinations  of  his  popifh  enemies, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  juftify  the  rigorous  meafures 
which  were  neceflarily  taken  to  fecure  the  three 
kingdoms  againft  future  attempts  of  the  fame  horrid 
nature  as  the  gunpowder-plot  then  lately  difco- 
vered  j  thought  proper  to  cauie  a  kind  of  manifefto 

to 
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to  be  drawn  up  in  Latin,  in  order  to  be  fent  abroad  and 
difperfed  by  the  Britifh  minifters  at  foreign  courts, 
fo  as  to  be  circulated  to  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  and 
our  hiitorian  having  at  this  time  the  reputation  of 
being  the  moft  elegant  and  correct  Latin  writer  in 
England,  he  was  ordered  to  draw  up  this  mani- 
fefto,  in  which  likewife  the  foreign  proteftant 
churches  were  aflured  of  his  Majefly's  protection, 
in  cafe  the  defigns  of  the  popi(h  party  to  extirpate 
the  reformed  religion,  fhould  be  manifefted  by  any 
act  of  open  violence.  This  piece  was  publifhed 
in  1607,  and  does  great  honour  to  Camden,  not 
only  with  refpecl:  to  the  ftyle,  but  to  the  mafterly 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  fubjecT:  cf  the 
memorial..  The  fame  year,  he  published  the  laft 
perfedt  edition  of  his  Britannia  in  folio,  confider- 
ably  enlarged  and  improved,  and  illuftrated  with 
maps  ;  from  which  edition,  all  the  tranflations  in 
Englifh,  of  any  repute,  have  been  made. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  1612,  we  have  no 
account  of  this  great  man's  literary  labours,  nor 
any  anecdote  concerning  him,  except  that  he  had 
a  fall  from  his  horfe,  by  which  he  hurt  his  leg  fo 
much,  that  he  was  confined  for  feveral  months  ; 
and  it  is  probable  this  accident  might  require  a 
total  remiffion  of  his  ftudies  for  a  time.  But  at 
the  above-mentioned  period,  he  was  obliged  to  vifit 
Oxford  on  a  mournful  occafion ;  to  fhew  the  laft 
folemn  token  of  refpecl  to  the  manes  of  his  deceafed 
friend  Sir  Thomas  Bodley. 

This  gentleman^  who  has  endeared  his  name  to 
lateft  pofterity,  by  founding  the  noble  library  at 
Oxford,  called  after  him,  "  "The  Bsdleian  Library,'  * 
was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  merchant  at  Exeter, 
who  having  early  embraced  the  reformed  religion, 
and  being  menaced  with  perfecution  on  that 
account,  fled  with  his  foil  to  Geneva,  and  re-* 
2  rnained 
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mained  there,  during  the  turbulent  reign  of  queen 
Mary. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  re- 
turned home,  with  the  other  proteftant  exiles  ;  and 
young  Bodley,  having  made  a  confiderable  progrefs 
at  Geneva  in  divinity  and  the  learned  languages, 
was  fent  by  his  father  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford  ; 
in  1563,  he  took  his  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  j  in 
1565,  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  Merten  college  ; 
in  1569,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  proc-tors  of  the 
univerlity  ;  .and  for  a  confiderable  time,  during  a 
:vacancy,  he  fupplied  the  place  of  univerfity  orator. 
His  friends  now  having  in  view  fome  preferment 
for  him  about  the  court,  in  1576,  he  went  abroad 
to  make  the  tour  of  ^Europe,  and  perfect  himfelf 
in  the  modern  languages ;  he  continued  about  four 
years  on  the  continent,  and  upon  his  return,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  and  politici 
to  qualify  himfeif  for  public  employments  j  and  he 
was  very  Toon  called  upon  to  exert  his  talents  in 
Nations  of  great  dignity  and  importance.     From 
eentleman-'ulher  to  queen  Elizabeth,  he  rofe  to  be 
her  Majefty's  ambaflador  to  the  courts  of  Denmark 
.and  France  j  and  her  reprefentative  in  the  council 
of  ftate  of  the  United  Provinces  in  1588,  where 
he  managed  the  queen's  affair  fo  much  to  the  fatis- 
fa&ion  of  the  miniftry  at  home,  that  he  was  con- 
tinued in  this  high  office  till  1597,  when  ail  the 
public  negociations  with  the  dates  being  fuccefs- 
fully  terminated,  he  was  recalled.     But  inftead  of 
meeting  with  that  fe ward   for  his  eminent  fervices 
he  had  a  right  to  expect,  he   found  his  own  in- 
tereft  declining  with  that   of  his  patron  the  earl 
of  Jrlilex,   and  in  a   fit  of  difguft  he  retired  from 
court  and    all  public  bufmefs  •,  and   though  after- 
wards folicited,  he  never  would  accept  of  any  new 
office  under   the  government;  but  king  James,  on 
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his    acceffion,  conferred    on    him    the   honour   of 
knighthood. 

To  this  retirement  from  the  buttle  of  public  life, 
the  univerfuy  of  Oxford  molt  probably  itands  in- 
debted for. the  Bodleian  library,  jultly  eftecmed  one 
of  the  nobleft  in  the  world.  The  firft  flep  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  tooic  in  this  affair,  was  to  write 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Ravis,  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
ve;iity,  offering  to  rebuild  the  decayed  fabric  of 
the  public  library,  to  improve  and  augment  the 
fcanty  collection  of  books  contained  in  it;  and  to  veil 
an  annual  income  in  the  hrnds  of  the  heads  of  the. 
umverfity  for  the  purchafe  of  books,  and  for  thft 
fabrics  of  fuch  officers  as. they  fhould.  think  it 
neceiXary  to  appoint.  A  fuitable  atifwer  being  re- 
turned, and  this  generous  offer  gratefully  accepted, 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley  immediately  ordered  the  old 
building  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  ere£t- 
ed,  at  his  own  expenccj  which  being  completed 
in  about  two  years,  he  added  to  the  old,  a  new 
collection  of  the  moit  valuable  books  then  extant, 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  purchased  in  foreign 
coun.tries;  and  having  thus  fet.  the  example,  the 
nobility,  the  bjfhops,  and  feveral.  private  gentle- 
men, made  fuch  conftderable  benefactions  in  books, 
that  the  room  was  not  large  enough  to  contain 
them,  Upon  which,  Sir  Thomas  offered  to  make 
confiderable  additions  to  the  building }  and  on  the 
igth  of  July,  1610,  he  laid  the  fir(t  ftone  of  the 
new  foundation,  being  accompanied  by  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  the  heads  of  houfes,  with  the  ufual 
folemnities  upon  fuch  occafi  »ns  ;  amongft  which 
was  a  lyatin  oration  in  pratfe  of  the  founder,  pro- 
nounced by  the  umverfity  orator  ;  which  tribute 
of  gratitude  is  ftill  annually  pa;d  to  his  memory, 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley  did  not  Jive  to  fee  this  addi- 
tional building  completed,  but  he  had  the  fatisfac- 

tion 
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i.on  to  know  that  it  was  intended,  as  foon  as  that 
was  finifhed,  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  the  whole 
edifice,  and  in  the  end  to  form  a  regular  quadran- 
gle ;  and  as  he  knew  his  own  fortune  was  in- 
adequate to  this  great  work,  he  made  ufe  of  his 
intereft  with  feveral  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune, 
and  engaged  them  to  make  large  prefents  to  the 
univerlity  to  forward  this  undertaking ;  to  which 
he  bequeathed  his  whole  eftate  j  he  likewife  drew 
up  fome  excellent  ftatutes  for  the  regulation  of 
the  library,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  laft  aft 
of  his  life  :  he  died  on  the  28th  of  January,  1612, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Merton  college, 
where  a  handfome  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory;  and  a *ftatue  was  likewife  put  up  in  the 
library,  at  the  expence  of  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  when 
chancellor  of  the  univerftty. 

Camden  was  fo  highly  efteemed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  that  the  univerfity,  upon  the  occafion  of 
his  attending  the  funeral  of  their  benefactor,  offer- 
e<J  him  the  honorary  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  but 
he  refufed  it ;  probably  refenting  the  affront  that 
had  formerly  been  put  upon  him,  when  he  folicited 
and  could  not  obtain  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.  In  1615,  Camden  made  amends  for  the 
long  fufpenfion  of  his  literary  talents,  by  publiuV- 
ing  his  "  Annals  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  year  1589,  in  Latin."  He  had  begun  this 
admired  work  in  the  year  1597,  by  the  defire  of 
lord  Burleigh,  who  fupplied  him  with  many  valu- 
able materials.  But,  after  the  death  of  that  mini- 
fter,  being  defirous  to  complete  his  Britannia,  he 
laid  it  afide,  till  he  had  finifhed  his  favourite  work  ; 
and  then  receiving  frefh  materials  from  his  friend 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who  was  poU'efted  of  a  great 
number  of  ftate-papers,  he  publifhed  the  Annals 
3s  far  as  he  had  proceeded.  In  the  year  1617,  he 

completed 
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completed  them  by  bringing  the  hiftory  down  to 
the  deat^a  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  imagining  there  were 
fome  p;iUliges  in  this  continuation  which  might 
not  be  v/eil  received  by  king  James's  court,  he 
would  not  fuffer  it  to  appear  while  he  lived. 
The  firft  edition  of  the  continuation  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  Leyden  in  1625,  in  odlavo.  And  the 
firft  edition  of  the  annals  complete  in  folio,  at 
London,  in  1627.  But  modern  hiftorians  having 
made  very  valuable  difcoveries,  and  thrown  new 
lights  upon  the  hiftory  of  England,  at  the  aera 
comprifed  in  thefe  annals,  they  have  now  loft  their 
original  merit. 

Camden,  now  grown  old  and  infirm,  laid  afide 
his  pen,  and  following  the  fteps  of  his  late  worthy 
friend  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  he  refolved  to  devote 
part  of  the  fortune  he  had  acquired,  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  that  branch  of  literature  for  which  he 
himfelf  was  fo  eminent.  In  this  view  he  founded 
a  profeflbrfhip  of  hiftory  at  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, and  fettled  a  falary  of  1 40  L  per  a nnum  on 
the  profefTor,  who  reads  public  leisures  on  hiftory 
in  Term-time ;  and  having  nominated  Mr.  Degory 
Wheare,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  educated  at 
the  univerfity,  and  had  diftinguifhed  himfeif  by 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  hiftocy,  to  be  his  firft 
profefibr ;  it  feemed  as  if  the  bufinefs  of  his  life 
had  ended  with  this  inftitution,  for  in  the  fame 
yezr,  on  the  i8th  of  Auguft,  1623,  as  he  was 
fitting  in  his  chair  in  his  itudy,  he  fuddenly  loft 
the  ufe  of  his  hands  and  feet,  and  fell  down  upon 
the  floor j  he  received  no  apparent  hurt  from  this 
accident,  and  he  even  recovered  the  ufe  of  his 
limbs ;  but  the  diforder  terminated  in  a  fever, 
with  which  he  languifhed  till  the  gth  of  Novem- 
ber, when  he  died,  at  his  houfe  at  Chiflehurft  in 
Kent. 

His 
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His  remains  were  depofited  in  Weftminfter- 
Abbey,  in  the  fouth-ifle,  near  the  learned  Ifaac 
Cafaubon,  of  Geneva,  a  moft  eminent  critic  on 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  who  died  at  London  in 
1614.  Camden's  funeral  was  conduced  with  great 
pomp;  the  college  of  heralds  attending  in  their 
proper  habits  ;  feveral  of  the  nobility  and  other 
perfons  of  diftin&ion  walked  in  the  proceffion,  and 
a  funeral  fermon  in  Latin  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Sutton,  the  fub-dean.  A  handfome  monument 
was  likewife  eredted  to  his  memory,  which  was 
defaced,  as  it  is  faid,  by  a  young  gentleman,  who 
in  refentment  of  fome  reflection  thrown  out  by 
Camden  againft  the  reputation  of  hia  mother, 
broke  off  the  no fe  from  his  effigies,  but  it  has  been 
lately  repaired  at  the  expence  of  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford. 

Mr.  Camden's  character,  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
man,  acquired  him  the  higheft  degree  of  reputa- 
tion, both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  every  man 
of  eminence  for  any  branch  of  learning,  cultivated 
his  correfpondence  and  friendfhip.  To  have  tra- 
velled into  England,  and  not  to  have  vifited  him, 
would  have  been  deemed  fuch  an  omiflion  in  fo- 
reigners of  note,  that  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
it,  he  ufed  to  write  his  name,  in  their  diaries  or 
pocket-books,  in  teilimony  of  having  feen  them. 
And  as  to  his  own  countrymen,  the  greateft  orna- 
ments of  human  learning,  his  cotemporaries,  men- 
tion their  veneration  for  him,  and  account  it  an 
honour  to  rank  themfelves  in  the  number  of  his 
friends.  Befides,  the  works  already  mentioned,  a 
large  collection  of  his  Latin  letters,  with  fome 
final!  traces,  have  been  publi/hed  by  Hearne,  from 
the  collations  of  Dr.  Smith. 

As  to  his  capital  performance  the  BRITANNIA, 
the  beft  Englilh  edition  is  that  publifhed  by  Edmund 

Gibfon, 
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Gibfon,  bifhop  of  London,  in  1695,  which  con- 
tains confiderable  alterations,  improvements,  and 
additions.  It  has  been  reprinted  fince  the  editor's 
death,  with  other  corrections  and  additions,  of 
which  a  work  of  this  nature  will. always  admit. 

*#*  Authorities.     Biog.  Britan.     Life  of  Cam- 
den,  by  Gibfon,  prefixed  to  his  Britannia. 
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